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STIGMA 


CHAPTER I 


THE Pioneer Saloon stood at the intersection of two 
dusty unnamed roads. The two hundred and thirty in- 
habitants of Pioneer called the larger road “the street,” 
but it was neither Main Street, nor Gopher Street, nor 
Harrison Avenue, nor Lariat Lane; it was “down the 
street,” “up the street,” or “across the street.” The 
town’s barometer was the barroom, a sort of unclean and 
rustic navel. When crowded it indicated that Pioneerites 
had ready cash. When the long flat imitation mahogany- 
stained bar board remained sticky dry, and was patron- 
ized by hundreds of defecating flies, the village was in 
narrow Straits; then the inhabitants sat in front of the 
saloon and whittled or looked into space. 

The town was dead broke most of the time. Men in 
small western settlements are optimists. They are ever- 
lastingly waiting for bonanzas, When a little manna of 
good times fell in Pioneer, the barroom, the dance hall, 
the hotel seethed with manure-reeking life that thrived in 
its self-begotten stench. The hotel was an aggregation 
of leaking boxes built of compo board and galvanized 
iron. This bedbug infested bunk-house had neither 
running water, nor electricity, nor toilets. If the saloon 
was crowded, if the two large round poker tables were 
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occupied, if the pool table had too many prospective 
players, and if one required neither hair cut nor shave, 
there was this Inn. 

The story of this Inn is unique. Forty years ago a 
Mexican, Alfredo Velaris, had been told that there was 
gold in this valley, north of the bad lands of Arizona. 
When he entered New Mexico he met an Apache girl, 
married her, and with her caravaned North. The third 
day out, when they had covered about fifty miles, Mrs. 
Velaris met her former Indian lover. When Alfredo 
crept from under his tent of boughs and small paliverdi 
trees, he saw his wife in the arms of a semi-nude savage. 
She had previously promised her lover to go with him 
to the asbestos hills, and again at this meeting assured 
him of her original intention. Alfredo fired two shots, 
killed his wife and the Indian. They fell tightly clasped 
in one another’s arms. Alfredo kicked over their dead 
bodies with his hob-nailed boot, and stamped an im- 
pression of his heel on the face of the dead man. He 
scalped his wife, tied her greasy black hair to a birch 
stick, and traveled North using this trophy to brush the 
flies from his horse. 

When he reached Pioneer he built a small ranch-house 
of adobe. This house had five rooms. Often Alfredo 
would give shelter to travelers. The Pioneer localites 
spoke of his home as the Inn. As is the way of most 
public houses that cater to an inebriated clientele, it 
caught fire, consuming the retaliative Alfredo. 

A fragment of Alfredo’s house still serves as one of 
the walls to the present Pioneer Inn, but from this archi- 
tectural vertebra sprang another room, and then other 
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boxes, built of knotted pine, that had never felt the soft 
cleansing touch of a paint brush. Eventually a front 
room was added, and a dining room with its adjoining 
large kitchen, soon to become black, filthy, roached and 
unscoured. Here two colored unwashed, odoriferous 
cooks flapped hot cakes. They poured the dough, a mag- 
goty concoction, into a pitch black pan. The kitchen was 
always filled with a gray, greasy blue smoke that found 
its way into the bedrooms. 

When the kitchen was doing a capacity business, the 
cooks sweated and mumbled. The white waitresses 
labored here to keep their husbands in cartridges and 
chaps yelled their orders above the din and culinary 
jingles—“Two eggs sunny side up,—bacon crisp—one 
of pork—double of hot cakes—corfe—fried chicken.” 
The Inn’s fried bird was unique: its bones were as ten- 
der and crisp as bacon, its pectoral meat, its upper leg 
and the rest of it, hard as bone. There just was not any 
use throwing it out of the window, few would pick it up 
and no dog could digest it. No cook book, as yet, has 
given the Pioneer recipe for chicken or pork. It borders 
on the realms of science to fathom what chemical change 
took place to chicken in this bad land. Was it the high 
altitude or the low down chef? However, the Pioneerites 
relished this food and thought it equal to the master- 
pieces of continental cuisines. 

On Saturday nights men drifted in, looked around and 
_ yanked out chairs. No man ever came with his woman. 
' The married women remained at home and went to bed 
to rest up for the pot stewing to be watched over the next 
week, and the next, and... . By nine o’clock the Inn’s 
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dining room was crowded. When it was full sixty were 
seated, gobbling their mutilated food. 

The place reeked of pork or pig in every degree of 
decomposition. The gasoline lamp caught on a wire sus- 
pended from the ceiling cast a pale ghastly blue glow, a 
quality of light not unlike mercury in a tube of vacuum. 
The faces of the men were masklike under it. There 
was a clatter, a munching, a word or two spoken, de- 
mands for more food. In the adjoining room a phono- 
graph needled a syncopated song. 

Across the street the music of the dance hall started 
up. Dull beats on a loose drum, a meowing violin, 
an upright tympanic piano pounded with metallic 
touch. The musicians played in shirt sleeves with multi- 
colored arm bands, holding their unstarched cuffs high 
above bone-protruding wrists. They looked over their 
shoulders unconcerned. Sometimes the shaven necked 
man at the piano would yank out a fat nickel watch, drop 
it back into his pocket, and with new resolve continue 
more forcibly to bang the chipped keys. The high-heeled 
cowpunchers, and the equally high-heeled girls, bobbed, 
perfumed and dressed according to the latest mail order 
catalogue, took their dancing very seriously. A great 
deal of sweating was done. The men smelt of leather, 
horses and cheap brilliantine; the girls reeked of body 
odors, musk and the oil of unwashed scalps. When each 
dance number was over the men dropped their women 
without indulging in any false amenities. They 
walked away, crowded to the door, lit cigarettes and 
talked hunting season. The girls feigned satisfaction, 
beat their faces with small muslin handkerchiefs, spank- 
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ing the beads of perspiration forming on their upper lips 
and low brows, while the jazz-thumping trio sat on the 
platform smoking, watching the time, showing little in- 
terest or enthusiasm. Once a week these dispensers of 
tempo came sixty miles to play for the men and women 
of Pioneer. The three players were cowpunchers. Their 
playing had the quality of rope throwing, their syncopa- 
tion the character of a bucking appelusa. 

Sometimes a bespurred and moonshined ranchman 
would come to the door, see his mildly intoxicated girl 
dancing, and would cut in with—‘“He’y you—you better 
cut that.” The girl’s partner would interrogate over his 
shoulder—“Cut what?” The musicians snapped out of 
their lethargy, their playing grew more intense. The 
ranchman, stimulated by a high percentage of alcohol 
and an increase in instrumental noise, took on a new 
belligerent courage, and jumped on the man with the 
beclouded miss. 

The music stopped, first the violin, then the piano, and 
the drummer, in accord with his time-honored job, beat 
his drum madly, giving the disputants perfect rhythm. 
With the final blow the drummer gave his drum a de- 
tenating crash. ... The drunk knocked out the male 
dancer. Standing over the vanquished he delivered him- 
self of a sluggish, but stentorian denunciation. 

“Yous ain’t goner cuss before my girl—do you hear 
me?—all of yous.” 

The following day when the dancer told his story to a 
sympathetic listener he punctuated his narrative with a 
leaking pair of nostrils and overflowing eyes. 

“She—was drunk—she was—and he said I cussed be- 
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fore her, but believe me I never cussed before a—a 
lady.” 

This boy was the Inn’s dishwasher. This human mon- 
grel slept on the ground back of the adobe room. The 
manageress of the house could not tolerate such be- 
havior as had occurred the previous night. She promptly 
fired the boy. 

This young derelict had walked eighty miles through 
an uninhabited country, where quail run wild, where 
deer stalk with dignity, where mountain lions slink, where 
coyotes yelp hysterically. As he went down the dusty 
road to nowhere his feet made a cloud about him. He 
was richer by three dollars, but three dollars is a smaller 
poke in bad lands than in good lands. 

He hiked until sundown, wrapped himself in his rags 
and cried as only a disheartened boy can cry. There 
was nothing to constrain him under the black sky pep- 
pered with stars, Perhaps some cord of deep emotion 
had been touched by the other man’s wife. But he was 
never to see her again. She was to remain a memory. 
Years later, when he stoked his way to Australia, he 
would tell his story of a woman he had known in Amer- 
ica. “Some woman she was. Just knew how to take a 
feller when he was down and out.” He dreamed of her, 
he spent hours contemplating her whereabouts. But she 
had been dead for years when he still visualized her a 
being of great beauty and power. Pioneer was built by 
men who had drifted, by women who had fallen. 

During this particular autumn, at midnight the tem- 
perature grew cold. The winds carried a promise of 
snow, but the doors of the crowded saloon remained wide 
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open. Here were silent, intense men, their hats on, coats 
off, some sitting on the backs of chairs, their feet on the 
chair seats, crouching over their game of poker, their 
eyes riveted on filthy playing cards. Back of the bar 
the bartender, with hat on, pushed brown unlabeled 
bottles at his patrons. When the bottles were emptied 
they were hurled either through the open window or 
through the door. A galvanized garage occupied the ad- 
joining land. 

Through the tobacco-laden room the balls on an un- 
level pool table clicked like snapping tongues. The 
balls were oval with a crackle wear surface, little broken 
veins like those on the legs of a charwoman. 

A barber, his chair, his fly purged mirror, a musty 
wet shelf and a small verdigris-stained device for heating 
water, occupied acorner, A man with a neck like a dried 
mud flat was having himself shorn and shaven. A sort 
of criminal topknot effect with a crimson face was the 
result. And the shorn was proud of himself too. The 
barber finished his deformation with a dash of redolent 
lard. No gun play or wild terpsichorean measure could 
now disturb one hair. It gave the wearer self-assurance. 
He could pick himself out of the dust and say “never 
touched me.” The brush and knife of Pioneer’s tonsorial 
artist was an incantation, his pomade a countercharm and 
a caution. 

The barber’s suds that struck the floor, dogs of breeds 
difficult to designate would lap up as a panacea for 
worms. Often a burro, who had served his time with a 
prospector but who now wandered aimlessly and unfed, 
woold look through the barroom window, doubting 
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man’s appreciation. The town had several of these wan- 
derers, and several of them had children, who would 
snort at their mama’s leathery and shrunken udders. 

Nightly when the Inn had served its last meal and the 
ebony cook had finished with his pots, he would venture 
into the long room. 

‘Over the slabs of dusty white pine bark hung many 
pelts. A dull gray-blue light also partly illuminated this 
room. A sentimental ballad was now played on 
the tympanic upright piano. The first line of the song was 
“Wait for me, Nell, I’m coming,” The man who played 
_ was befuddled. On the top of the piano was a cracked 
violin. Old Stafford, a ranchman, took the instrument, 
played a jig of no other period or time, a queer penta- 
tonic cadence to which he sang a song of his invention. 

His son, an Adam’s appled roper, beat with two small 
sticks upon the finger board of the sick fiddle. It was 
music of the wastelands. It thudded and pulsated. 
Music of a flaccid life that knows neither of yesterday 
nor cares what tomorrow brings—like the tick of a clock, 
insistent, emotionless. 

When the black cook listened to Stafford’s playing it 
recalled to him his southland. His flat feet moved, then 
danced; his shoulders undulated. Overcome by a feeling 
of wild hilarity his black body sweated and reeked. 

Through the night the card playing, the dance, the 
pooling, the barbering, interspersed by a shooting or two, 
continued until the light of dawn vied with the blue light 
of the hanging lamps. High-cheeked, dark-skinned 
Apaches mingled with this high-heeled, hob-nailed de- 
mocracy. The one-armed justice of the peace had little 
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say. He walked among this company as an impotent 
cock in a barnyard, strutting but with small authority. 
The village doctor with his attributal beard, German 
accent and khaki trousers, paid his visits. His was a job 
not to be envied. Children were born in Pioneer on 
filthy beds in insanitary shacks. No preparations were 
made for their advent. The infant was delivered as a 
bitch delivers her puppies, almost anywhere, while the 
woman’s husband played poker or danced in the village 
miles away. Through the dirty broken window the 
woman saw a faint indication of the lights of Pioneer, 
a sparse oasis, a thumbprint of life north of the bad 
lands of Arizona which was reached over a thread trail 
of decomposed granite and adobe mud that followed the 
dry paths of dead water courses. A snake might have 
surveyed it, so serpentine was its course. From the little 
house of the newborn infant the game-infested rim stood 
high and wall-like—the town of Pioneer—five acres of 
shacks, hopeless, unpromising. 

The soft spoken men of Pioneer were as hard as the 
carboniferous rock on which stood their town. A woman 
as a mating proposition was worth considering—her place 
was the home, over the seething kettle, the bed, some- 
times the corral, but beyond the confines of her ranch in 
the bad worthless lands, she was told she was in the 
way. Where she could not be kept occupied she was not 
wanted. 

Since obtaining suffrage women have been in worse 
repute in Pioneer. Women are blamed for prohibition. 

Pioneer had its politics, founded mostly on the high 
frequency test of moonshine. Sixty-five per cent of pure 
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alcohol, including a dash of fusel oil, was the arbiter of 
political opinion, and not until the bad liquor brought 
anguish would a rancher express himself on what he con- 
sidered a question of international import, such as steers, 
booze, moonshine, saddles, spurs, motor cars, eats. The 
saloon’s sober intelligentsia, of which there were few, 
gabbled about palleminas that had gone loco eating too 
much poison larkspur, the lack of rain, wild turkey, bears, 
mountain lions, bucks, or the unprofitable rounding 
up of lean cattle, in a land where a cutting horse needs 

six hounds to show him the way. j 

Then there was the main store conducted by Stone- 
house, crooked merchant and straight shot. His scales 
shortweighted everything from sugar to a newborn babe. 
He was also Postal Clerk and omniscient oracle on any 
subject. Stonehouse was truly Pioneer’s representative 
citizen. 

The less enlightened dwellers of this Western town 
trifled with life, spending their days indifferent to the 
morrow. ‘They had never known activity of the city, 
perils of the sea, anxiety of the harvest. Pioneer’s 
climate did not necessitate precautionary measures. The 
summers were still, dry, sunlit; the winters mildly cold 
with little snow. Golden promise was in the air, crisp, 
unpolluted by man’s activities. There were no fiery chim- 
neys, no iron stacks that send belching clouds of black 
dust, obscuring the Heaven, casting a spell upon the 
vitalizing light of the sun. Here the air was undefiled, 
sharp, actinic. Here the days were silent. 

No plentiful harvest grew here. It was a devil’s play- 
ground, where only a few irreverent families lived. 


CHAPTER II 


In a small, poorly lit leanto, back of the long Inn 
room, a woman sat-on a filthy and disordered bed. She 
was about thirty-seven. Her sienna hair had been home 
bobbed. Her strange complexion was the quality of gold 
quartz. Her lusterless eyes were brown. She had been 
crying. Her body was lithe, relieved by ample fallen 
bosoms. She wore a transparent roseate kimono, badly 
stained. On the neckband of her torn, unclean dressing- 
gown a label read Kicki, San Francisco. 

The woman was Mamie Maskell. She had been drink- 
ing. Her body was relaxed. Her long, nervous, atten- 
uated fingers were nicotine-stained, an Indian yellow 
glazing white. On her naked feet she dangled two thread- 
- bare black mules. The heels had been shambled off. 

When Mamie Maskell moved her kimono fell back, 
uncovering her body, displaying her scarred, pear-shaped 
stomach, with a concentric pebbled imprint in the middle. 
Upon her person she had rubbed wild golden pansy, an 
attar that vied with the mustiness of her room and the 
sweat of her body. 

Her breath reeked of tobacco. Every time she put a 
cigarette to her wet lips she closed her eyes, inhaled. 
Bits of tobacco stuck to her lips. These she wiped away 
with the back of her hand. The butts were dropped into 
an empty brown bottle. Her callers were indifferent as 
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to where they threw their dead cigarettes; they were 
scattered in corners, on the worn mat, in the unemptied 
slop-pail. 

Mamie had been caromed from madam to man. Her 
body, like a discarded slate, knew many bad examples. 
There were pernicious sums in the equation of her pollu- 
tion. 

Her bedroom was noisome of bad gin and fetid air. 
Stained papered walls and a mutilated ceiling summed 
up her leanto. There were two rickety doors. One led 
into the front room, the other into the kitchen. Against 
the unbroken wall stood Mamie’s double iron bed. Under 
the bed hair-combings and a gray fluffy dancing dust 
rolled about like tumbleweed. 

“Say you,” scratching her head, Mamie remarked to 
Stonehouse, “I feel rotten, just punk.” 

Stonehouse wore blue riveted pants. All the men 
of Pioneer wore such trousers. Around his flat stomach, 
loosely suspended, hung a cartridge belt and a holster. 
His shirt had once been white. His handkerchief, blood 
red with white dots the size of peas, was tied about his 
neck. He kept his hat on. It was safer on his flat, 
greased hair than in any other place in Mamie’s room. 
Pouring himself a drink of green moonshine he spoke in 
the affected drawl of the cowpuncher. 

“Have another, Mamie—does you good. Good stuff. 
Windus made it. Goon, Mamie. You’s always thinking 
about ’Frisco lately. Why think about ’Frisco. The 
guy’s dead what ’as done it and why cry about it now? 
He got his, didn’t he, Mamie—didn’t he?” 

Vehemently Stonehouse put down the bottle, After 
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he emptied his glass he lifted his neck cloth and wiped 
his mouth. 

Mamie poured herself another drink. Outside, in the 
adjoining front room, men mumbled, “TI’ll take two.” 
“Give me one.” “Sure we need rain.” “A bigger glass, 
Polly—well a cup will do.” “She can’t pull that.” 
And a phonograph in sluggish cadence stridulated a ser- 
enade melancolique. This record was one of the things 
Mamie brought with her when she settled in Pioneer. 
A Polish Jew had given it to her. He was playing it in 
his delicatessen store in San Francisco when Mamie over 
a cheese sandwich and a glass of beer said, “It sure is 
some song.” 

He told her, ‘““My boy, he plays violin—makes records 
and often sends his papa some.” 

The Jew was so appreciative of Mamie’s interest that 
he insisted she take the record. ‘Why not—I have 
others—a lot.” Tears filled her eyes, but the Jew little 
knew that Mamie had heard that melody issue from a 
shack a mile across the mesa—that memorable night of 
her downfall. This was back in that small town on the 
Little Colorado River. 

When she left the delicatessen shop with her bottle of 
milk she also carried away the gutta percha copy of the 
melancholy serenade. A parcel of dingy memories which 
she crushed closely to her underfed body. That melody 
brought back to her the vastnesses of her hinterland—its 
great silences, its long unbroken stretches. It must have 
been composed by one who had been enthralled by the 
harmonies of the spheres—who felt deeply the infinite 
minstrelsy of nature. 
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Stonehouse huskily interrogated, “What’s the bawlin’ 
about?” 

She lied when she answered, “I don’t know.” 

Not until the needle ran off the spiral thread did Mamie 
stop crying. 

Stonehouse sat down, pushed the rowels on his spurs 
back and forth in a dusty crack in the floor. When he 
spoke he remarked with a touch of irony, 

“Why don’t you cut it—you’d like to—you says you 
would. Best cut it—Mamie—cut it.” 

“Cut what?” she asked him. 

Stonehouse poured himself another long drink. Mamie 
waited for an answer. 

These two people, like all people who depend only on 
sensuous animalism for stimulation, had gotten on each 
other’s nerves and were trying out their power of queru- 
lous resistance. 


Outside, a great silence! Later, a wild chase of winds! 
The leaves of the cottonwood trees beat their million 
tiny happy hands, applauding the gleam of another dawn. 
Coyotes, like sensitive virgins of the untenanted places 
teased by the strange light, howled and quivered, chal- 
lenging the stockaded barnyard, answered by frightened 
dogs, punctuated by the cock’s lamentable crow. The 
aborigines west of the Rockies believed the yelps of the 
hysterical coyote revealed strange forebodings. Even 
white men at cards heed the cry of the prairie wolf before 
playing their hands. 

Mamie too listened to them. The coyote’s baying in- 
spired her with fear—not the fear of the animal—but its 
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cry of divination. They squealed, yelped, barked. It 
was the long, high pitched bark that frightened Mamie. 
A low whine augured a pleasant day with winnings; a 
series of short snarls—rain and losings. She listened 
now excitedly and when Stonehouse talked she shouted 
him down. 

“Shut up—shut up, will you! I—I’m trying to hear.” 

With lips apart, eyes distended, she listened. 

Through her window the sky lost its blackness. 

Stonehouse, his lips wet, his eyes dilated, mumbled 
incoherently. 

“You lay offer him—y’heard me the first time. I sees 
you—I e 

Mamie got to her feet, pushed over the small table and 
found her way to the window. In the early light her 
face was gray-green. 

The dancing yellow flame of a lamp on her washstand 
illumined her red hair, a sickly auburn halo. 

“Can’t you keep quiet,” she shrilled. 

Beyond, over the brow of the ebony mound, came a 
low dull moan, a coyote bayed once, then again, and a 
third time. 

Anxiously Mamie waited. She paused. Her heart beat 
louder. Hadn’t Annie, the Apache beyond the black hill, 
told her that three long slow wails prophesied death? 


CHAPTER III 


Durinc the American Civil War, Frank Drayton could 
neither side with the North nor with the South. He 
therefore decided to move West, having heard of the 
big open spaces and the little closed canyons that con- 
tained gold. He put down his chalk and shears and 
threw up his job as a cutter in Ben Seligman’s Grand 
Street tailoring establishment. 

He decided to pick his own battlefields and the com- 
mercial fields in which such battles should be fought. He 
left New York on one of those dark nights when race riots 
were in vogue in Gothamtown, when colored folks were 
put up like hams on tenterhooks. It had taken Frank 
twelve years to make up his mind to venture in search of 
better diggings. 

In a lodging house on the Bowery he had met a “sour- 
dough” who had made his fortune mining gold. Not- 
withstanding the modest charge of ten cents per night 
for a bed, and use of public shower, Frank listened to 
this miner’s highly colored tales of success, and no one 
could have dissuaded him that a miner did not carry 
quantities of nuggets in the seams of his clothes, and that 
simple lodgings were but a stratagem to conceal pros- 
perity. 

Mr. Seligman was deeply moved by his employee’s 
ultimatum. Frank was almost as good a cutter as Selig- 
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man was a tailor. Seligman argued, cajoled, and prom- 
ised Frank a dollar a week more if he would stay, but 
no wheedling could change the young cutter’s decision. 
Mr. Seligman tried several forms of flattery, What 
would become of the shop! Even the wife was called 
upon to persuade Frank to change his mind. Not until 
Mrs. Seligman showed signs of sincere regret did her 
husband weaken. Perhaps there was a smoldering of, 
something more tangible than her husband’s interest, that 
gave Mrs. Seligman pangs of remorse. 

When Frank expressed his gold seeking proclivity 
Mrs. Seligman realized that she had cared for this Gen- 
tile with blond curls and a face not unlike a voluptuous 
Greek antique. 

Frank’s nature, like the threads he plied, was some- 
what entangled. When his legs were crossed on the work 
bench his imagination mingled with the world beyond. 
He would force his needle through a heavy piece of goods, 
and as the point came up he envisioned it as an explorer 
coming through the earth, standing upon the fertile soil 
of a new land. Back and forth went the needle—back 
and forth went his imagination. 

One sticky gray day he said to himself that he would 
let the needle decide—if the last push of the needle went 
up, he would leave New York. If it went down he would 
stay on as a tailor. He finished on the up stroke. 

Frank became a wanderer of the wastelands, traveling 
along the banks of the Little Colorado River, accom- 
panied by two donkeys, heavily laden, picking their way 
along the rocky travertine ledges. 

It was an undernourished bit of nomadism that tacked 
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into the unnamed mining town, where stood twenty _— 
shacks, where labored two hundred men. Some of the — 
prospectors had struck pay dirt. The majority, who had 

not, stumped out of the dump with empty pockets but 
with full hearts. 

Frank’s reception had not been anticipated, but on 
that account was none the less warm and enthusiastic. | 
His well cut clothes lost none of their style under the 
ashen dust that had enveloped him. 

A shot was fired under his burro’s pinched hoofs. Mis- 
taking this reception for one of welcome, he pulled up, 
dismounted, and putting out his delicate hand to several 
men, inspired them with respect. Frank’s apparent con- 
tempt made a profound impression in the camp. 

Drayton staked a claim, but claimed no stakes. He 
panned, got his feet wet, lost courage, and soon his hands 
lost their milky texture. He wrote to his poor New York 
second cousins, informed them if ever they got tired of 
Houston Street there was a spot in God’s country waiting 
for them. 

Twenty years later, in 1880, when the second cousins 
were respectively forty and forty-four, discouraged with 
their lack of success in growing New York, they packed 
their few householdings and journeyed West. When they 
arrived at the Little Colorado River—all that remained of 
Frank Drayton were a brace of acres, unembellished by 
a toppling shack. Here the cousins did light housekeep- 
ing. The broken rusty stove pipe was replaced, broken 
windows were thrown more open. The family mirror was 
hung at the entrance, and the slops soon accumulated; 
but Frank Drayton had disappeared. Over the mesa, a 
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be drop of a thousand feet, lay a blanched skull. A black 
diamond rattler had made a home of it. 

Cousin had been a house painter. He posed as an 
artist of the crayon portrait school. He had sat for years 
in his New York Second Avenue tenement, copying news- 
paper prints of late Presidents, or squaring off with hu- 
man hairs old photographs. In this way he copied, while 
his wife took in washing. Someone had to work and she 
did most of it. No one appreciated his artistry. He 
would give his pictures to grocers or coal merchants in 
exchange for merchandise, not that they bargained for 
any product of his skill. He would like to charcoal men 
with long black spade beards. Most of his portraits 
looked as if they had had the same papa and mamma. 

Little Colorado River wasn’t interested in hand-painted 
portraits. 

The shacks of Frontier were in need of paint. Six 
weeks after the cousins had been moderately settled a 
sign was tacked to the house of the late Frank Drayton. 


PAINTER 


All kinds of first-class 
Painting, including Por- 
traits, Wagons and Fur- 
niture. Prices Moderate. 


In the back of the house a semaphoric sign protruded. 
WASHING 
Thus the pants cutter’s casual letter founded a Western 


family. Hf A 
* * 
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Mrs. Cousin had stopped suddenly over her suds, and 
putting her wet hand to her head, whispered, “It must 
have been the high altitude that done it.” 

When her husband returned from his day’s work she 
informed him. He fell about her neck and said, “My 
God, Peggie, My God!” 

This he repeated when they sat at their evening meal, 
when through the little window the roseate glow of the 
setting sun painted the woman’s cheek a warm coppery 
red. Then for the first time in ten years did the man go 
to the woman to kiss her. 

The last white tracks of the day were pale against the 
dust. The woman thought of their former home in the 
city, beyond the horizon, where night had already dark- 
ened the sky, where a lone star, a giant firefly, quivered 
in the undefiled air beyond the mesa. 


* * cS * 


In a poorly ventilated room, on a sagging bed, the baby 
was born. The painter husband was not at home that 
night. In the saloon he was entertaining a group of 
ranchmen. A crowd of men would always gather to 
watch him do card tricks, draw caricatures, or sing a 
sentimental ballad. 

Back in the shack the village doctor remained with his 
patient until dawn. The atom of humanity born in this 
remote cabin was laid into a little box prepared for its 
reception. Outside a prairie wolf bayed, sensing the new, 
unwashed, helpless little body. In the saloon the new- 
born’s father was singing “Down On The Farm Mary.” 
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At dawn, quite drunk, he returned to his shack. A 
female child suckled at his wife’s tired breast. The 
doctor stood in the doorway. He told the man that a 
daughter had been born to him. In the drear manner of 
an inebriate, he belched incoherently. 

Upsetting a chair, on which stood a basin full of warm 
water, he staggered to the edge of the bed. His unbal- 
anced weight caused the mattress to rock, the bed to 
squeak, The doctor stepped up to Bill, pushed him back 
and forcibly advised him to sit down and keep quiet. 

“Who—who are you—to tell me—-what—what or 
where—that’s my kid. My kid—my kid.” Suddenly he 
grew foolishly sentimental. ‘Well yous two—two darl- 
ings—you and her papa. Yous—say yous—answer me— 
don’t go on pre—tenden—do you hear me—Doctor?—” 

Bill turned, the Doctor was drying a pair of forceps. 
Crossing his feet Bill fell against the doctor. 

“What’s that? Look—I says—what is that? You 
heard me too—yes you did.” 

From the bed came a plaintive cry,—the woman suf- 
fering. Bill turned. He told his wife to “Cut it—do you 
_ hear me, cut it.” He picked up a chair and vehemently 
threw it into the corner. With it a small shelf of crock- 
ery tumbled to the floor. He tripped to the side of the 
bed, pointed his finger at the woman, but her eyes were 
closed. With his right hand he pulled back the infant’s 
head. Its lips were wet with the first white dew of life. 
Bill let out a raucous laugh. 

“Well Doc—well, I say you’re some Doc.” 

Bill put his grimy hand on the sheets to pull them 
back. Hadn’t he a right to get into his bed, the bed he 
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had slept in since he first came to the Little Colorado 
River? 

When the doctor saw what Bill was about to do he ran 
forward. He pulled Bill back roughly; pushed him to 
one side. 

“Don’t you understand, you brute?” 

For a moment Bill pulled himself together. He looked 
at the woman, then at the doctor, and bracing himself 
prepared to leap. Close to the foot of the bed, mean- 
while, the doctor was watching. He commanded Bill to 
leave the room. 

“You hear me—get out.” 

In the silence of the poorly lit shack the two men 
watched each other anxiously. 

Bill lifted his hand, pointed at the door. “You get out, 
not me—this is my house, my bed, my woman,—do you 
hear?” 

The doctor stood his ground. It suddenly occurred 
to him it might be better to conciliate. He advanced a 
step. But Bill misinterpreted the doctor’s intention, 
moved back quickly, flashed out his gun and began 
mumbling a devil’s oath. 

From the disheveled bed came a numb, inarticulate 
moan. It might have held a prayer or, perhaps, a curse. 
Bill looked down at the woman and the child. The doc- 
tor turned to pick up his worn medical bag. 

Through the dead stillness of the early light shrieked 
the deafening report of a gun—then again, and a third 
time in rapid succession. 

The doctor had fallen on his face, his arm remained 
on the seat of the chair, his hand in the rigidity of death 
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held tightly clasped his black bag that had served him so 
long. 

From the bed came another plaintive cry. Those three 
shots branded the first pang of life’s torment into a mushy 
brain that was but a few hours old, that had not through 
any association of ideas been able to formulate the mean- 
ing of suffering. It had tasted joy at its mother’s breast, 
but anguish at its father’s hand. 

The woman moaned again and again. The man paced 
the floor. Sometimes he would stop, look through the 
window at the salmon tinted hills, and then shriek hys- 
terically, a wild maniacal laugh. He walked to where the 
doctor lay dead, kicked his hand off the chair. It hit 
the ground like a bag of wet salt. 

The woman tried to speak—but all she could say was 
“Bill—Bill—what—have—you—done?” 

At noon that same day a tired horse, mounted by a 
rider, was brushing through the dull green mesquite. The 
hot winds that beat down from across the painted desert 
brought to Bill’s face color that penetrated the yellowish 
glaze of dust. Furtively he looked over his shoulder at 
the long line of worn rock, coppery, mouse gray, sienna. 
The colors God had no use for were hurled into these bad 
lands. The towering walls upon which Nature’s palette 
scrapping had been wiped vibrated in the strong glare of 
the midday sun. To Bill the massive mesas were pearls 
hung on the neck of the world. 

That Bill had killed the doctor left him as cold as a 
rattler’s belly. On they traveled until their shadows 
grew miles wide, until the horse’s legs became long staves 
rolling over themselves, until the shadow of Bill’s head 
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grew colossal on a granite wall that towered over him. 
The horse and man ate together. Suddenly the tempera- 
ture dropped forty degrees. 

The following daybreak, at the door of Bill’s cabin 
a coyote sniffed the worn wooden saddle of the door, he 
lapped his jaws with slobbery gluttony. He reared, 
scratched the door with distended paws, his head tossing 
from right to left, baying in undertone, panting, snorting. 
A ranchman trudging along heard the animal, took aim 
and killed him. When he approached the shack he 
kicked over the coyote, looked through the window. The 
doctor had shrunken, His body had grown too small 
for his clothes. 

In bed, the woman with hands clenched remained im- 
mobile, the child with open mouth lay red and choking. 

A week later Bill, powdered with alkali, walked his 
footsore dun into El Paso. From that time on he be- 
came known as Indigo Jones. 


ok * * *x 


When his wife recovered she continued to take in 
washing. The little girl often sat in the door where 
stray dogs came to steal the food from the chiid’s hand, 
and to lick the jelly daubed mouth, while her mother, in 
a chronic state of dullness, worked her arms up and down 
in a wooden tub like frogs’ legs in a muddy pool trying 
to escape some impending peril. She was barely forty- 
five when ranchmen spoke of her as Hag Drayton. 

Often when the suds were deepest, a thousand little 
suns refracted their opalescent light on to the face of 
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this city born woman, and she would ask these bursting 
little bubbles—‘“Is he alive—where can he have gone?” 

Her eyes then overflowed with tears, and she would 
pick up her little girl, and placing her wet cheek against 
her baby’s face, question her innocence—‘‘Mamie Dray- 
ton, where is papa—where can papa be?” The woman 
would then sob out her heart. And all through the night 
recurrences of her husband’s crime loomed up before her. 
Sometimes she whispered “Mamie Drayton—Mamie 
Drayton, what will become of you?” But Mamie slept 
the sleep of the innocent. And thus she slept until one 
day she confided in her mother that a strange feeling of 
unrest had come over her, she was frightened, deeply 
frightened. 

Mamie was fifteen. Her development was like a 
youth’s. Her breasts not unlike Chinese tea cups that 
had stood in a saucer of crimson jam—capped by the 
blossom of smoldering desires. 

The Hag’s girl grew very popular. Men of the Little 
Colorado River snapped their lips when she was men- 
tioned. Some spoke of her as “Blossom,” perhaps due 
to the concentric buds that protruded from her slender 
form. Accompanying their appraisal of her, her father 
was often mentioned in vehement denunciations. 

A Virginian, Sherwood Judson, saw Mamie hanging wet 
shirts on a clothes line back of her shack. The moisture 
of the wet laundry dampened her skirt. The breeze fast- 
ened it about her as folds about a wind-beaten Greek 
Victory. 

When Judson saw Mamie in the village general store 
he lifted his hat and asked her if she would care to have 
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a few sourballs out of his paper bag. She helped herself 
to one, and with a full cheek thanked him. 

“Don’t trip with that in your face,” Judson advised, 
“choke you to death.” 

“Never did trip with a sourball in my mouth—I 
didn’t.” 

She tried to smile. In doing so the green bit of sugar 
jade shot out of her mouth and rolled across the floor. 
An Indian boy picked it up, shoved it past his thick lips 
and was followed out by a mongrel. 

“Have another,” Judson suggested. 

She took two more. 

When they walked down the street Judson carried her 
loaf of bread. Around them reigned the numb silence of 
twilight. From the little unpainted miners’ shacks came 
bacon-laden whiffs of cooking, and the enclosed corrals 
gave to the evening aromatic vapors of manure and the 
stench of cattle. 

“Where do you come from—what’s your home town?” 
Mamie remarked, breaking into a soft smile. 

“I’m Virginian—I am,” Judson acknowledged, with a 
touch of superiority. 

“Oh, I see,” Mamie continued. She didn’t know just 
where Virginia was. 

“You always lived here?” Judson asked. 

“Sure, I was born here—over that way.” The girl 
raised her arm and pointed. Judson noticed that her 
hands looked swollen. 

“Work—do you?” Judson said this in a manner that 
would inspire confidence. 

“Help my mother, I do,” Mamie commented. “Help 
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her washing. She does up the men’s clothes. Sometimes 
I do the washing. Sometimes I sew on buttons or darn.” 

Judson heard her but didn’t listen to the meaning of 
her words. All he could think of was the exquisite con- 
tour of this girl with the water swollen hands. As they 
ambled along, kicking up the dry dust, long shafts of 
light encompassed them. Mamie stopped to pluck a 
white poppy that had folded its soft petals for the night. 
As she leant over, the crevice formed by her loose waist 
revealed to Judson her shell-tinted breasts. When she 
straightened up he touched her arm. It was the pre- 
tense of a gentleman’s courtesy. She thanked him, and 
holding the flower away from her she observed, 

“This is my favorite flower—don’t you like it?” 

“Sure I like it,” Judson assented. “Have another 
sourball.” 

“Tt seems to me they are stale. They gave me a kind 
of pain.” 

‘“‘What’s the matter?” Judson asked her. A thought 
flashed through his otherwise inactive mind. 

“Kind of sick feeling in the pit of my stomach.” She 
put her hands over her dress, and yanked up her waist, 
pulling a fold over her belt. 

“Perhaps you ought to have some medicine,” Judson 
commented. 

“T got castor oil at home,” Mamie assured him. 

“Here—wait,” and putting his hand into his hip pocket 
he produced a flat flask full of rye whisky. ‘Did you 
ever try this—real medicine? Can’t beat this for a pain 
anywhere. Good for snake bite or—well, just anything— 
anything at all the matter with you.” 
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To prove his contention he put it to his mouth, took a 
swig, snapped his lips and handed it to the girl. 

“You seem to like it, you do. It ain’t whisky is it?” 
Mamie put her nose to the bottle, dilated her nostrils and 
added—‘T don’t think I’d like it—I'd just die if I took 
that, I would.” 

“Tf you are sick, got a pain, it sure cures you—it 
will.” Judson pushed the bottle closer to her, “Well 
here’s your chance to try real stuff. This ain't cheap 
chain lightning.” 

“It ain’t moonshine?” interrupted Mamie. 

“Gawd, no!—I should say not—that stuff is pure 
poison.” 

Mamie continued to sniff at the mouth of the bottle. 

“You Know it smells just like liniment—it isn’t lini- 
ment?” she questioned with her soft brown eyes. 

Judson burst into an insincere laugh. “Sure, it’s lini- 
ment. There are two kinds of liniment, for inside and 
outside. This is inside. Everybody knows that.” 

“No,” Mamie exclaimed. “I don’t think much of it.” 

“Very well, if you feel that way about it.’ Somewhat 
perturbed Judson added, “No use wasting it.” He put 
the flask back into his pocket. 

The road was rapidly growing dusky. The edges of 
nature melted into each other. Judson and the girl slowly 
continued toward her home. As she turned to look back 
at the night that was overtaking them she caught a 
glimpse of Judson’s eyes. She saw in them a strange im- 
pulse which frightened her. 

“You look kind of scared—what’s the matter with 
you?” she inquired, sidling along as she spoke. 
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“T ain’t scared—never scared of anything.” Judson 
hadn’t much imagination. It was, therefore, difficult for 
him to broach any subject with circumspection. When- 
ever he wanted a woman he simply asked her her price. 
Meeting Mamie was a new endeavor for him. He 
couldn’t decide whether this girl was just dumb or fraudu- 
lent. He had heard of promiscuous women who, with 
strange men, assumed a gentleness, an exquisite innocence. 
But Mamie didn’t look virtuous to him. 

Judson’s vision galloped on over the vast bad lands 
that spread before them. He thought of the city. He 
couldn’t recall one girl that suggested to him as much 
captivating femininity as did Mamie. His thoughts shuf- 
fled back and forth. He wanted to tell her. He affected 
a reserve. The dull lemon light in a window attracted 
his attention. 

“Tmagine spending all your life in a place like that— 
on the edge of nowhere.” 

Curtly Mamie told him, “That’s my home—that’s 
where I live—what is the matter with it?” 

Judson tried to explain. He stammered more glibly, 
realizing they had come to the end of their walk. He 
stopped and turning his back to the shack told her, 

“You know you are darn pretty. I never seen any girl 
as pretty. Gosh! Say I think you ought to have a 
chance—you’ll never have a chance in a place like this. 
It’s a kicking-off place. You know when you picked that 
flower I wanted to tell you that I thought you were like 
that flower. If you hadn’t seen that flower no one would 
have seen it,—it would just have died. If that flower 
had half a chance to show itself in a big florist’s window 
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in a big city everybody would see it—out here nobody 
cares—just you and me.” 

He spoke with a slight tremor. With his thick-boned 
fingers he touched her swollen hand. Mamie did not 
move. Around them was that perfect quiet that can be 
found only in rarefied air. About them no living thing 
broke the great stillness. A jagged streak of salmon 
hung above where the sun had sunk over the rim of the 
world. Suddenly Mamie’s eyes filled with doubt. 

“J don’t even know your name.” This she spoke as 
she watched the sky lose its last blush. Stealthily Jud- 
son moved closer to the girl. He put his arm around her 
sprite-like body. In the dusty road she watched the day 
snuff out—he waited for the darkening. 

To Mamie the ground undulated beneath her trembling 
knees. The man tightened his arms about her defense- 
less body. 

“T don’t even know: 4 

The man swept her mouth with his lips . . . and she 
felt as though the hot desert were swallowing her. 


CHAPTER IV 


Mamie Drayton stood nude in her shack bedroom. 
The early sun poured through her small window, touch- 
ing her clean, warm flesh. Her body ached. Her heart 
hammered, In her swollen fingers she held half of a 
frazzled Turkish towel which had been dipped in a basin 
of cold water standing at her feet. She finished the crude 
bath and then used the dry end of the towel to anoint 
her body with cornstarch. This gave her skin a soft 
pale bluish glow. Her feet were red, as if they had been 
rubbed in brick dust. After she dried herself she let her 
hair fall over her shoulders. It was soft, light, fluffy, 
sienna-tinted hair. 

The sun withdrew the warmth of its light and gave it 
to the dusty torn rag rug on which she stood. She felt 
forsaken. She took a small cotton shirt and pulled it 
over her head, hiding from the distorted reflection of her 
body in the mirror that hung obliquely on a rusty wire. 
Then she put on the rest of her things. She pulled back 
her hair, and, in the simplicity of her attire, never had 
looked more chaste. 

Mamie heard her mother, now a woman of fifty-eight, 
rising from her sagged bed in the adjoining room to pour 
water into a tin basin. Mamie put her hand to her 
thudding head. The memory of the past night hurt her. 
She shut her eyes to that fear and pain which she 
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knew she could never escape. Her deadened fingers 
found her chilled, silent lips. She brushed her hand over 
her mouth. She looked to see if it stained her fingers, 
so sure was she that her lips were one bleeding wound. 

She heard her mother pull back the sliding bolt. 

“‘Where was you so late last night?” asked the woman 
who reeked of lye. 

Mamie turned, picked up a little, faded ribbon. “Down 
the village, got talking—and Ben played the piano at 
Woodie’s and we danced.” 

The old lady lifted her blue gingham apron, and in 
pretext of drying her hands, continued to speak. “Well 
I waited until ten—I was very tired. Mighty big wash 
we had, Mamie. Left the light burn in the kitchen.” 

Mamie walked to the window. The air was cool. 
The wind softened something within her. 

“T suppose,” her mother said, “‘when a girl thinks she’s 
grown up she ought to gallivant and dance.” 

Mamie tried to smile, but it was a cynical smile of 
resentment. ‘Well—why shouldn’t I go out dancin’? 
Don’t the other girls go out—why should I always stay 
at home?” 

Mrs. Drayton pulled up her shoulders. She wasn’t 
much at repartee. “I’m forgettin’, you’re grown up. 
Come in to breakfast.” She closed the door, leaving 
Mamie alone with her thoughts. She clenched her 
hands, looked up toward the old water-stained ceiling, 
and whispered commonplace words which took on the 
force of a curse. “I don’t even know his name.” 

Mamie went back to the window, One thing she re- 
membered . . . quail taking flight . . . in that moment 
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of ecstasy and cruelty of her surrender and ravishment. 
... “I don’t even know his name.” 

She moved about the room. Terrible yet beautiful, the 
memory. The cool and silent desert. Stars, big stars, 
diamonds on black velvet. . . . Then her return home 
at daybreak. The house had a new silence. . . . She sat 
on the bed. Deaf to the whispers of her conscience. 
Something tried to admonish her, the memory of the night 
with the stranger . . . wondering at her lack of regret. 

Mamie unbuttoned her crumpled waist, it fell off her 
body, pushing her hands over her slender hips she whis- 
pered her name. “Mamie Drayton!” A new unfamiliar 
sound—as if spoken by someone from the mesa beyond. 

Breakfast was on the table. A cow mooed. Ducks 
quacked. A pig, its belly full of caked adobe, snorted. 

“Come eat,’ her mother called. ‘And help me with 
hanging up them shirts.” 

“Holy Gawd!—why can’t them cowmen wash their own 
shirts?” The casual words spoken with new definition, 
Mamie realized herself as a person reborn in the sage, 
born with new desires and rights. 

Something that the stranger had told her made her 
think of far places, strange pleasures, easy riches, 
luxuries. 


One midday, weeks later, her mother’s strident voice 
called for her. Her mother had done a great wash. She 
needed Mamie to help her. But Mamie refused to an- 
swer. She had buried her head deep down into the 
smelly folds of her unventilated pillow. She pressed her 
eyeballs until she saw round blue spots that danced before 
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her. Then wild little shooting stars hob-nobbed around 
her head like Chinese sparklers. 

When Mamie stumbled to her window she fell against 
the sill. She tried to answer her mother, but her throat 
was as dry as river hardpan. She wanted to call to her 
mother, but she could only say—“Mamma I—I—sick— 
terrible sick.” 

Snorting hogs, quacking geese and snapping wet laun- 
dry drowned Mamie’s voice. 

The old woman put her wet hands on her wetter hips 
and called angrily, ‘““Mamie—don’t you hear? Come 
hurry.” 

Her mother found her in a faint, her head against the 
unlathed uprights that supported the roof. Mamie re- 
vived on her bed to which the old woman had dragged 
her. 

“What—what is the matter, Mamie?” her mother said 
over and over again. 

“Let me alone—I want to be alone—all alone.” 

The old washerwoman rubbed her soggy fingers over 
Mamie’s forehead, brushing back the loose strands of 
hair. 

Mamie closed her eyes. Her brain flooded with queer 
visions. The present meant nothing to her. The dis- 
tant past counted and the far distant future. Guns 
cracked, thundered within her. A tight hand closed about 
her head until all memory was shut out and the future 
crushed in. In less than a year she would be a mother— 
perhaps she would die. She would be carried down to 
lie among the granite rocks under a rude cottonwood 
cross. Next to the murdered doctor who had brought her ~ 
into the world. 
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Mrs. Drayton stood at the foot of the bed repeating 
Mamie’s name. 

Once she suggested sending for the doctor—the good 
doctor who lived down across the gully. But Mamie with 
blurred eyes said, “No—you mustn’t—I’m all right.” 

Mrs. Drayton was anxious to get back to her work. 
Her sympathies had been numbed through hard labor. 
For years her horizon had been a tub, full of water- 
soaked clothes in which she could see no reflection, not 
even the sky overhead. 

When she left the room Mamie slowly got up, walked 
to her iron washstand, and bathed her face. 

At dusk the two women sat together at their evening 
meal. They spoke little. The door blew open. The 
breeze refreshed the girl. The woman closed the door. 

“You no doubt caught a cold—better put your feet 
in a tub of hot water before you go to bed,” advised Mrs. 
Drayton. 

Mamie nodded. ‘Guess I better.” 

When Mamie cleared the table she strolled idly about 
the room. 

Sometimes after meals she would try to read, or sew, 
or she would look over a voluminous catalogue. 

This night she lingered over the wood-cut illustrations 
of infants’ clothes—furtively she turned the pages, taking 
new interest in bits of atrocious claptrap, in dashing mil- 
linery, in badly made shoes. 

Her mother loved to rock. The chair squeaked like a 
nest of sick mice. 

Upon an oilcloth-covered shelf, where with a shell or 
two, a cabinet photo and an iron cat with a plush pin- 
cushion set in where its spine should have been, the 
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pressed walnut clock ticked away the seconds, the hours, 
the days. 

It had a queer nervous ring that Mamie had never 
noticed, not until this night. It hammered upon her con- 
sciousness, stimulating her anxieties to doubts as to what 
had become of her stranger. What was this strange, 
anxious desire to know of his safety? 

To Mamie the countryside had never seemed so still 
and empty. She saw herself sitting in the old squeaky 
rocker with a bellowing infant in her arms. 

Through the months she waited. She became more 
flushed. An artificial glow of health tinted her cheeks 
and gave her eyes a rich glow. Her body changed but 
slightly. In places her contour filled out, but this might 
happen to anyone who inclined toward plumpness. Sud- 
denly she lost her desire to eat. 

One evening in early spring, during the growing dusk 
of a damp night, her mother heard an unearthly scream. 
Mamie threw open her bedroom door, and stumbling to 
where her mother stood cooking their evening meal, fell 
upon her knees and with tear-stained cheeks buried her 
stunted finger nails into the old woman’s scrawny arms 
and sobbed, “Mama—I—I’m going to kill myself.” 

The elder woman lifted Mamie to her feet. She sat 
down, drew the girl onto her lap, and waited patiently 
until her daughter’s hysteria subsided. 

“Now tell me,” she said. The girl opened her eyes, as 
if she had heard strange cries. . . . Years later she often — 
said that she had heard her baby calling for her three 
months before it was born. 

The glow from the stove’s grate cast a ribbed blush 
against the ceiling. 
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Here sat mother and daughter until the day had died, 
until two black shadows pendulated over the walls. 

When the cheerless lamp was lit the woman wanted to 
know if Mamie felt better. 

The two women went to Mamie’s room. 

Her mother pulled back the quilt, undressed her and 
put her to bed. “I’m going to send for the doctor,” she 
said. 

“Don’t, Mama—don’t—you mustn’t.” 

“Tl fetch him,” insisted the woman. 

“Promise me you won’t—I’ll be well—later.” 

The girl soon dozed, mumbling strange incoherencies. 

Her mother quietly sneaked out. 

Mrs. Drayton returned with the doctor. 

“Mamie—darling—the doctor—he’s come.” 

The girl turned, opened her eyes. She did not recog- 
nize him. 

Along the Little Colorado River the doctor was spoken 
of as Doc Squint. Doc Squint’s right name was Perris. 
He placed his long bag upon the cane-seated chair. In- 
serting the ends of a tarnished stethoscope into his fuzzy 
ears he pulled the bed cover back from the girl’s full 
breasts. ... 

“A common occurrence,” he said casually. 

In the adjoining room he informed the mother of the 
girl’s condition. Mrs. Drayton could say only—“My 
Mamie—my little girl.” 

And when the doctor left she fell on her knees and 
clasped her hands, repeating “My Mamie!” The clock 
rang out the hour of eight. Mamie called. It was a mur- 
murous call which begged forgiveness. 
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The girl remained on the ranch, going nowhere. Some- 
times she wandered to places where the quail had lifted 
on the wind. Here she would try to revisualize the 
stranger. Did he think of her? Did he realize what 
he had given her? Did he ever want to come back? 
Did he know how often she thought of him? She was 
not angry nor resentful; it was the way of the world. 

Two months later, at sunset, the sky was tinged a deep 
golden orange. Big fat cumulative clouds had their 
bottoms dyed in rich refracted light, giving the bad lands 
a glorious fleeting chart of all the colors contained in the 
scheme of things. 

On the same filthy bed in which Mamie had been born, 
she lay in travail. Dr. Perris with his coat off, sleeves 
upturned, stood over the girl. 

Mamie believed a crown of thorns was being pulled 
over her sensitive skin to lacerate, to gnaw, to make her 
suffer for some hidden joy she had for months felt in 
her natural instincts. She believed that if she had re- 
ceived the rites of holy marriage she would not have 
been subjected to this great torment... . 

“Mrs, Drayton, you can come in now,” the doctor 
called. 

The bewildered face of the older woman was at the 
door. 

“Doctor—Doctor,” she repeated nervously, and then 
stammered, “is my daughter—is she all right?” 

Dr. Perris smiled. Pointing with a wet towel on which 
he was drying his hands, he commented professionally, 
“Some baby—it’s a girl.” 


CHAPTER V 


A GREAT dew had come across the painted desert, 
blanketing the sparse foliage with wet glistening tinsel. 

While Mamie Drayton was tramping down the dusty 
road her mother, buried beneath untidy quilts, lolled 
contentedly in bed. There was no effective farewell, no 
parting other than her quietly pulling the door to. As 
she pushed the wooden bolt into its slot she waited for a 
moment to assure herself that her baby was fast asleep. 

Earlier that morning, when she had put on her dress, 
she stood over her child not knowing whether to wake 
it or to let it sleep the sleep of undisturbed innocence. 

She was determined to go, not in search of him who 
had awakened in her the new significance of life and the 
city. She was in search of life, of freedom. 

When she was completely dressed, her hair carefully 
done against her head, her small frayed hat covering her 
delicate ears, a cardboard box under her arm, and a shawl 
that covered her, she could not resist a final caress. She 
took her daughter in her arms and held the delicate in- 
fant’s body tightly clasped to her. 

“You'll forget me—yes you will—soon enough.” 

For a long time Mamie stood holding her baby. She 
stood, torn between the maternal instinct and the all- 
consuming desire to go—go anywhere. 

She put the child down gently in the little crib built 
of two soap boxes. 
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At the door Mamie looked back to listen. The house 
was still, tomb-still. 

Mamie filled her lungs with fresh air. She was on her 
way. She had been apprised of the departure of a 
wagon for the closest railroad town. She had promised 
the driver to be waiting for him where the long road led 
across the lone lands. 

On into the day she drove, a bulging box upon her 
knees. As the shadows of the horses crept under their 
feet, as the travelers and wagon assumed the dull dusty 
veneer of the ground, they might have been a part of 
the parched sand, so much in their driving had they 
taken on the drab hue of the desert. 

Evening closed about them. In the deep recesses, over 
a rocky defile, squatters’ shacks sent their thin unfanned 
blue lines of smoke from kitchen and mess hall. 

Here Mamie and her bewhiskered driver stopped for 
the night. She went to The Shaster House, run by Mrs. 
Shaster, a many-chinned widow who spent her days tell- 
ing about Hyman, her ox-eyed husband, whose crayon 
phiz hung above a small organ in the parlor. Hyman 
had been shot in a fracas with an Indian. 

Mrs. Shaster was a sentimental woman. She immedi- 
ately fell for Mamie. Mrs. Shaster spoke about her life 
and no other, only to punctuate with sniffs the most mov- 
ing moments. She needed some nice girl to work for 
her. “It’s hard running a place like this without help,” 
she confessed to Mamie, and placing her knuckleless 
bunch of sausage-like fingers on Mamie’s angular knee 
she begged her to stay over, to not be on her way to 
’Frisco. Nothing was more to Mamie’s liking, Her 
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little black snap purse was empty. Here was an oppor- 
tunity to earn a one-way ticket to ’Frisco. 

Notwithstanding Mamie’s anxiety that she might lose 
the job, she casually assumed indifference. Throughout 
this conversation Mamie thought of one thing, it was the 
question of where her next meal was coming from if Mrs. 
Shaster should suddenly change her mind. 

“Well—you see, Mrs. Shaster—it’s this way, as I told 
you, my uncle who lives in ’Frisco sent for me. You 
see he lost his wife and he needs someone to look after 
him—he’s got gout and everything.” Then Mamie 
sighed. 

Mrs. Shaster puffed, pulled back her head, developing 
more interrogative chins. 

“T suppose he’s rich. You'll have luxury, which sure 
is worth having. But can’t you stay—let’s say a week. 
Perhaps then [ll find someone else. I'll pay you liberal 
and everything found.” 

Mamie had decided to accept the job before Mrs. 
Shaster tried to make it attractive. 

Earlier that day, perched on the high swinging wagon 
seat, she had crossed her fingers and wished that some- 
thing like this would come to her. 

Mrs. Shaster’s dining hall was almost oblong. Two 
long tables filled the room. The walls had been deco- 
rated by Shaster himself—partly plastered with halftone 
pictures of battleships in action; a round shouldered litho- 
graphic reproduction of Admiral Dewey; woodcut repro- 
duction of William McKinley; Colonel Cody, sporting a 
glass ball expression; white and colored gentlemen of 
the ring printed on pink paper; a faded silver print of 
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Shaster and wife indulging in the formal photographic 
attitude of stilted self-conscious embarrassment, sunk in 
a frame of sanded gold enhanced by a red plush moth- 
eaten mat. Under the air-bubbled glass stood Mrs. 
Shaster, young, cross-eyed, but promising, leaning against 
her husband in black, who sat with distended knees with 
a property geranium over where man wears a factitious 
nipple, with slick hair and apparently a latent desire to 
sneeze, and an assurance that promised a large family. 

But family there was none. Ever since her husband’s 
death Mrs, Shaster sounded six times daily a large two- 
sided iron triangle which hung suspended from a cross 
beam on her dining hall porch. With an iron bar a foot 
long she hit the metal many times fifteen minutes before 
each meal, and again when the meals were ready to be 
served. 

Shaster’s Dining Hall stood close to the road corner. 
The ramshackle joint was surrounded by a lame, neg- 
lected fence. Shaster’s never had had a coat of paint. 
The winds and blanching sun had given it a tired, baked 
complexion. On a cloth sign, painted in black twelve- 
inch letters were the words— 


Home Cooking— 
Meals tweniy-five cents. 


The restaurant’s towel hung on a nail close to the 
main entrance. On a long table stood tin pans with a 
pail of water. Why track filthy boots through a building 
if ablutions should be performed before entering? 

The cook, known as “Slops,”’ threw dishwater and tins 
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out of the side window. A fat pregnant cat responded 
to these dish vomitings, turned away discouraged to ad- 
mire a scratching hen. 

Here Mamie started as waitress. Not knowing any- 
thing about serving, and serving people who knew little 
more, she made a decided hit. Men admired her wiggle. 
She had a way with her hips. They behaved like a 
swinging coat hanger trying to peel off its garment. 

Mamie, and all her component parts, aroused, stimu- 
lated and duly excited Mrs. Shaster’s patrons. Mrs. 
Shaster noticed an increase in business. She felt proud 
of her choice of Mamie. 

Mrs. Shaster told Mamie she must be careful—men 
are men just the same in Missouri as in ’Frisco—once 
she caught her Hyman out on the back lot making love 
to a waitress. 

“Youre a good girl, Mamie. You know there’s not 
one of them here who understands you but me. Mamie— 
you'll stay. Forget about your uncle. When you get 
there you'll find perhaps he don’t want you.” 

Mrs. Shaster forced a smile through her reddened 
eyes. 

Mamie had informed Mrs. Shaster how she had left 
her sister “up the Little Colorado River way, ’cause she 
just couldn’t stomach her boob brother-in-law. He 
wasn’t much good. Yes, my sister was on to him—trying 
to—trying.” 

The proprietress of Shaster’s Dining Hall and Hotel 
interrupted the girl. 

“You needn’t go on—I know—know just what you was. 
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going to say—men are all alike from New York to Salt 
Lake City, in fact wherever they are they’re alike.” 

All Mamie now thought of was how long she would 
have to stay to earn enough to take her to her fictitiously 
rich uncle. She pretended to Mrs. Shaster that she had 
sufficient funds, which her uncle had sent her, but as the 
place grew dear to her, and as she didn’t want to leave 
so good a friend as Mrs. Shaster, she just couldn’t tear 
herself away. 

Seated on her bed after serving time, she dumped her 
accumulated earnings into her lap. In all Mamie had 
four dollars and thirty cents. The fare by rail to San 
Francisco was four times more than she had saved, and 
she was rapidly growing tired, dodging three hours per 
day a little swinging door that sometimes caught her like 
a slap stick. 

A young cowpuncher, who daily dined at Mrs. Shas- 
ter’s, had been admiring Mamie. One evening, when 
patrons had been fed, and when the flies had followed the 
unwashed dishes into the kitchen, and most of the dining 
room was quiet, our horseman of the high heels called 
Mamie to him. There was nothing she desired more. 
The cavalier spoke to Mamie as if he were choking on a 
jelly bean. 

“Why Mamie—you’re great—believe me—some girl, 
and you know it too.” 

He took her hand, and began to braid Mamie’s sticky 
fingers as if they were the forelock of his horse. 

“Haven’t you nothing to say?” he asked. 

Mamie kept her eyes on the swinging door; but her 
ears were fixed on what her admirer was saying. 
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“I love you, Mamie—loved you ever since I first set 
eyes on you.” 

“Cut it now, please—see you later outside—around the 
back,” she said and continued to hum “Annie Rooney,” 
which at that time was still a menacing song. 

Mrs. Shaster stood in the doorway, and held it open 
until Mamie walked past her into the kitchen. She 
pointed several of her fat fingers at the ranchman. 

“And now you—yes, you, go home. We’re closed— 
been closed some time.” 

“Very well, Mrs. Shaster, if you says so.” 

Finding his large, gray Stetson, he swung it onto his 
head with rather a disdainful sweep. 

Mamie “fell hard” for this cowboy. But Mamie know- 
ing how attractive she was to him established her price. 

A week later she again sat on her bed. Fingering the 
new money she lifted her nose toward Heaven and moved 
her lips as in silent adoration. What she was saying to 
herself was something about tomorrow—tomorrow she 
would be on her way. 

Early the following morning Mamie found her way to 
the Flagstaff Station, where in a scalding sun she waited 
patiently for the eight-thirty Westbound Limited. A few 
blanketed, high cheekboned Indians, with red bands about 
their black heads, stared stoically from little mouse-like 
eyes at the nervous girl. 

The powerful train thundered into the little station, 
and soon snorted out into the desert. 

Mamie took a seat near the end of the car. 

Next to Mamie sat a pimply youth, with black stubby 
hair, large black eyebrows like a brace of parentheses, a 
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greasy bulbous nose and an unpromising mustache. He 
munched butterscotch. This young traveler, who hadn’t 
talked much to anyone since he left Albuquerque, reached 
out his butterscotch, and deferentially proffered Mamie 
some. 

“Excuse me—would you mind a piece of candy?” He 
then ventured—“Haven’t I seen you some place?” 

Mamie didn’t admire this young man’s type of ugli- 
ness. To her he suggested a limp cactus, and to intensify 
her comparison, he wore a sage green suit. 

“You never saw me before anywhere,” Mamie said. 

The young man kept looking out and down. This 
greatly annoyed Mamie. 

“Excuse me,” she remarked, drawing up her bony 
shoulders, ‘“‘did you lose something?” 

“T didn’t lose nothing,” he told her, his eyes glued on 
the off rail of the other track, 

Leisurely the train covered the miles. The young man 
never stopped looking. Mamie would have changed her 
seat had not the car been crowded. The youth continued 
to jounce. Mamie glowered straight into his long fringed 
malachite eyes. 

“Say,” she admonished, “you must have been some 
kid to bring up—you ain’t brought up yet.” 

“T’m looking for the man they drove out of Flagstaff 
last night. Flagman told me about it as you were get- 
ting on.” : 

“You know I think it a mean trick to make a feller 
walk these tracks,’ the young man remarked, rather 
vehemently. 

Mamie refused to agree with him. 
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“Well you know, it served a feller right, trying to break 
a girl’s heart. Seems they was found together.” 

Mamie was maladroit, trying to resent the desire on the 
part of an outlaw to seduce a virgin. Haltingly she con- 
tinued to tell the man about men; their perversions, dis- 
honest deceptions. 

“But,” he interrupted, “you can’t tell me it’s right to 
make a feller walk these tracks just because they don’t 
want to shoot him, and because they can’t jail him; to 
make him go out here alone at night with those rattlers 
hugging the tracks. It’s hell—how would you like a pair 
of rattlers’ fangs buried in your flesh.” 

He was mighty proud of his objection. 

Mamie moved closer to him. She hadn’t eaten a 
hearty breakfast. Her breath reeked of boiled coffee. 
The man pulled away. She threw back her head. When 
Mamie had something to say, and made up her mind to 
say it, her face quivered a trifle, mostly around the nose, 
which later in life when its lines met the corners of her 
mouth, gave her a cynical look, as if she could never 
forget all the unpleasant odors that she had objected to. 

“You know,” Mamie said, “that death is far too good 
for them. What right has any feller to get fresh with a 
girl—promise he loves her a whole lot, then leave her flat. 
I don’t know—perhaps you’re the kind of a man who 
don’t worry much about a girl that’s gone sick over you— 
for wanting you.” 

When all this had sunk deeply into the man’s inner 
consciousness, he felt flattered. His face got red and 
his pimples vanished. When the pimples were restored, 
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and the young man felt less tight in the collar, Mamie 
turned to look at him. He met her gaze. 

“Won’t you—you will have some of my candy—sure 
you will.” He broke off a piece with his pocket hand- 
kerchief. They felt better friends after this. Mamie 
wanted to know his name. And he wanted to know where 
she was going and what she “called herself.” 

That same afternoon, when the crisp purple hills stood 
out sharp against the sky, like torn pieces of tinted card- 
board, when the train left a trail of waste country to pass 
through more waste country, the two young travelers 
became better acquainted. Miss Smith and Mr. Guadal- 
quivir talked about many things under the sun, but 
mostly the heat, which seemed more directly under the 
sun, and now that the drinking water had given out there 
really was something left to resent that had not been 
previously resented. 

By the time the train reached a watering tank, orange 
refractions stained the mesas. The sky was golden near 
the fading sun. Deep juicy cerulean blue came up over 
the other rim of the world. 

“So you’re going to see your aunt in San Francisco,” 
spoke Nathaniel. ‘“What’s her name?—perhaps I know 
her.’ 

Having lied Mamie hesitated until she found a name. 

“Why Jones—she wrote to me and—” 

Nathaniel interrupted. Now that they felt they knew 
each other quite well he grew ruder, had he known her a 
week she would have had no say. 

““Jones—I know Jones everywhere—down the whole 
line—but the funniest Jones I ever met was a bughouse 
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guy about sixty years old down near San Antonio. He 
called himself Indigo Jones, sold Indigo Spacifics; sort of 
fake healer. Had medicine for everything, mostly rattle 
bite cures.” 

“Say you,” Mamie said with a touch of boredom, “I 
think you got snakes on the brain—what was you any- 
way? Did you work in a menagerie or a saloon?” 

“Sure I did—I’m a bartender. You guessed it right. 
Started from the bottom up—from cuspidors to royal 
freezes.” He found his leather money case. In it he 
had an unretouched photograph of himself, head and 
shoulders, showing an old crop of cutaneous blemishes 
that photographed like the moon’s surface. He looked 
much younger and less self-conscious. 

Mamie later discovered that this expression of assur- 
ance was due to his having made the exposure himself 
with a long rubber tube which he pressed with his knees 


below the area of the lens. 
Nathaniel talked a great deal about himself, his accom- 


plishments, his ability to draw ships, and his musical 
talent. He played first piccolo in a drum and fife corps. 
He never alluded to his skill as a bartender. He knew 
ninety concoctions, ten of which he had synthesized him- 
self. In the saloon, where for two years he wore his white 
apron, and where he did the ornamental soap work on the 
barroom mirrors, men would jauntily call to him over 
the mahogany “Give us a Nattie lemon squash.” ‘This 
was his greatest contribution to man’s bliss. Of this he 
never spoke. Men seldom speak of the things they know 
best how to do. It is the things we struggle for and do 
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moderately well that become topics with which we annoy 
our friends. 

The brakeman had lit the Pintz gas. The train rocked 
along through the chilling darkness. Stars, cold blue 
scintillating stars, as cold as ice, flickered where the sky 
melted into Prussian blue. There was no sign of civili- 
zation, no lamp-lit homes to make one speculate. 

Through the window the stars kept pace with the train. 
The round bottomed, gas lit globes, four of them that 
hung suspended from the coved roof of the day coach, 
cast ghastly reflections in the window—now a pitch dark 
mirror an inch from Mamie’s nose. 

Mamie caught her own reflection in the pane, and her 
back-lit cheek seemed to have lost some of its fullness. 
Then like a silver star galloping away to an unknown 
fate, a tear sneaked down Mamie’s face. With the back 
of her dirty hand she spread it away. 

Nathaniel had fallen into a deep sleep. Mamie felt 
rather displeased with her “pick up.” She too was sensing 
an impending desire to close her eyes. Half the car was 
asleep. A damp baby cried, a fat woman snored, a 
Mexican had relaxed against a dark-eyed, mellow-skinned 
consumptive wife. 

The train moved on, leaving a wake of untenanted 
desert. There was a great hushed stillness. Then dawn 
again, a sensitive, blushing dawn, with soft colors, like 
the inside of an abalone shell, only more so. 

Mamie had slept badly. She settled lower on her spine, 
looked about bleared. 

When the Limited pulled up, Nathaniel did likewise. 
He looked out at the half-lit world with half-opened eyes, 
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furtive eyes that partly betrayed a latent animalism. He 
then looked over at Mamie. 

“Well,” Nathaniel yawned, “’ow did you sleep?” On 
the word sleep his mouth snapped shut like a bear trap. 

“Not so much—just couldn’t. It’s like a corral. 
Never could sleep much when I travel.” Mamie straight- 
ened up. She was lying, and she was afraid he knew. 

When Nathaniel sat around to look at Mamie his eyes 
caught hers. He tried hard to be conversational, but he 
felt he couldn’t do much talking—not until he had had 
coffee and hot cakes, and a couple of hard boiled eggs 
and a rasher of bacon. 

“Tonight after dark we’ll get to San Francisco—sure 
[ll be glad for one. How about you, Miss Smith?” 

“T don’t mind traveling—kind of change looking out of 
the window seeing things.” 

Nathaniel glanced back at Mamie. “I suppose your 
aunt will meet you?” 

“T wrote her, but she doesn’t always do what I tell 
her to do.” 

That night at nine thirty the Limited hissed into the 
Southern Pacific Station. The travelers stumbled out of 
the cars, down the platform. 

Nathaniel walked with Mamie as far as the ticket gate. 
She still carried a small cardboard box and a newspaper 
package. 

Nathaniel’s gallantry kept him close to Mamie. He 
looked up and down and around and about for Mrs. Jones, 
Mamie’s fictitious aunt. The station platform cleared. 
The two young people remained alone. 
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“Funny—looks as if she forgot,” Mamie mildly 
remarked. 

“Let’s wait a little longer. You never can depend on 
any of the cars around this burg.” 

Mamie and Nathaniel remained standing, looking. 
People came and went. Trains came in and some pulled 
out. Sometimes the station became a seething mass of 
people coming out, then another less animated mass going 
in, crowding around a station agent who punched tickets. 

“Sure she isn’t coming,” Mamie remarked to Nathaniel, 
“perhaps you better go along.” 

“No Sir—I wouldn’t leave you—not here, Miss Smith.” 

When Nathaniel and Mamie first came through the 
gates she noticed a woman, a strange, overdressed person, 
in a tight fitting suit of plaid. A white feather boa encir- 
cled her neck. Upon her head she carried a large, strange 
creation, a basket of artificial flowers that appeared to 
have been attacked by a destructive cat. This was veiled 
in, including the woman’s overcolored face and bleached 
hair. The lady sported a silver chatelaine, to which were 
attached keys, a mirror, a pad, a telescopic pencil, a bot- 
tle of smelling salts. This silver junk drummed upon her 
corseted stomach and jingled when she walked, not unlike 
distant cowbells. 

To those who knew the various signs, symbols and 
attributes of the underworld, these silver chiming gew- 
gaws were used as a badge by a group of women and 
women impersonators from coast to coast. The word 
chatelaine, which means the mistress of a chateau, was 
chosen by a French courtesan who, in this country, estab- 
lished a group of houses of ill repute. 
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In all, forty persons had been sworn in by Princess 
Marion Fontaine, to uphold the time-honored cause. 
Madam Fontaine in this way put to use such women as 
had been trained in her school, but who through too 
assiduous application to their profession had faded young. 
Traveling men, policemen, firemen, conductors, hotel pro- 
prietors, knew these women. But thousands would pass 
a chatelaine, never suspecting. Nathaniel was one of 
those who did not know. 

One of these harpies had noticed Mamie and her com- 
panion as they stepped from the train. These two young 
people behaved as the traditional small town couple. The 
man trying to protect the woman. The woman with a 
lie upon her tongue looked vaguely up at the large face 
of the clock. It was nine-thirty. They had been waiting 
for fifteen minutes. 

“T’m afraid she won’t come—and you see I’m kinda 
tired—so I’m hoping to see you again some day.” She 
put her hand out to him. On the train she had had little 
to eat; she was anxious to sit down. 

“Now, are you sure you don’t need me?” He took a 
fat nickel watch out of his pocket, and then a worn leather 
fold. He was anxious to leave Mamie. “This is my 
card.” He handed the girl a stiff bit of paper on which 
his name had been printed in blurred script. 
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Together they ambled to the ladies’ waiting room, 
Mamie looking anxiously for the woman that didn’t exist. 
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““Good-by, hope to see you again, Miss Smith. You 
got my card.” . 

Nathaniel went on his way. 

Mamie remained standing at the entrance to the wom- 
en’s rest room. 

“Excuse me, dearie.” 

Mamie turned. Before her stood the woman of the 
chatelaine. To Mamie she was an angel from Heaven, 
this exquisite creature, a perfumed lady, beautifully 
dressed, with jewelry and a smile soft and understanding. 

“Your name is Smith—isn’t it?” remarked the strange 
person of finery. ‘“I remember seeing you—some place,” 
she continued, with a set grin showing the gold in her 
uppers. a 

Mamie received this greeting and recognition without 
questioning the woman’s integrity. 

“You must have met me in the Little Colorado River 
country. I’ve not traveled much, you see.” 

The woman looked up. Placing the manicured fingers 
of her right hand to her rouged lips she beat a nervous 
tatoo. 

“Yes—yes—yes—it was—that is just where it was— 
the Little Colorado River country. I was with my hus- 
band. You were a little tot. I said to my husband— 
that child’s eyes—I could never forget those eyes. You 
do remember me now, don’t you?” 

Mamie couldn’t recall ever having seen this woman. 
“Can’t say I do remember you—can’t say I do.” 

“Why dearie, isn’t your aunt a Jones?” 

“Sure,” Mamie responded quickly. She now realized 
that the woman had overheard. But she must be a kind 
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woman to put herself out, to interest herself in a strange 
girl whose aunt had not come to meet her. 

Deep down in all of us there surges the instinct of self- 
preservation. It flashed before Mamie that she should 
be honest, tell this woman the truth. Why should she 
deceive any rich lady who had put herself out to aid a 
young girl in distress? Apparently the woman expected 
someone from out of town. Little did Mamie know that 
these women of the chatelaine always expected someone. 

A cabman with raised elbow and uplifted whip was 
looking down from his seat as Mamie stepped into his 
brougham. The woman looked up at the driver. The 
driver said, “Yes, Madam.” 

A one-legged boy slammed the coupe door. The black 
vehicle traveled into the night. As the boy hopped to 
where a coin had rolled he turned to a man whose nose 
had been badly broken, and said: 

“She always helps us fellers—she’s got a heart.” 


CHAPTER VI 


In San Francisco, on Mason Street, there stood a 
dingy old house, its windows appeared blinded, their 
brown gilt-striped shades were always drawn. The police 
spoke of Princess Fontaine’s establishment as “The 
Castle.” It was a house of many rooms, of much de- 
bauchery, of considerable profit. 

The parlor had been made unattractive through an 
American application of popular architectural styles em- 
ployed in the palatial edifices of French potentates. It 
had gilt chairs with tufted pink silk seats, like the inside 
of a jewel casket. Two big gilt sofas, hard to move and 
harder still to sit on, occupied two sides of the room. In 
the wall-panels of pink silk, hung paintings coffined in 
walnut shadow boxes. One of the canvases was of a 
giggly nude stepping into a lily pond. It was a depilated 
little figure, very inspiring to adolescent men. Another 
painting of a bulbous nude woman reclining on a pink 
silk bed, had fastened to the corner of the canvas a small 
paper number, a proof that it had been exhibited in the 
French Salon. 

There was a landscape, a dull gray picture painted in 
stammering technique, of an alley of poplars that led 
to a ruin. This canvas was Madam’s favorite. It re- 
called to her kim. Not only had he given it to her—he 
had also been the author of it—and at the end of that lane 
hovered a memory—where he had expressed an: out- 
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burst of passion. Sometimes, when Madam would 
point to it, tears would dampen her dull blue eyes, and 
with tenderness she would reiterate, “It was there near 
the turn in the road. My poor Clavelle—my poor Cla- 
velle,” meaning of course her dead lover. 

Several other paintings occupied places of honor, but 
they all were of those dark, oily, rancid schools of picture- 
making that flourished in Europe since the Franco-Prus- 
sian war. 

The salon was a heterogeneous mass of auction room 
acquisitions. A painful arabesque of roses covered the 
floor, flowers trampled under foot, the size of cabbages, 
and yards of pink ribbon snapped about without purpose 
or apparent design. On this large Aubusson stood a Chick- 
ering grand piano, a giant’s coffin mounted on baroque 
legs! At this instrument on a three-legged black revolv- 
ing stool sat a young girl. She played very beautifully. 
She touched the keys as if they were the petals of a flower. 

As the Princess entered the drawing room with Mamie, 
the girl was playing a Mazurka by Godard. 

Mamie remained in the doorway. Behind her stood a 
colored maid, immaculately dressed. 

Mamie had never seen such splendor—the crystal 
scintillating chandelier, the music, the Carrara statues of 
very naked gods and goddesses. The girl at the piano 
was no doubt the kind lady’s daughter. When called by 
the Princess she stopped playing, turned and saw the 
drab figure of Mamie Drayton. 

“Dot, I want you to meet Mamie Smith,” saying this 
Princess Fontaine slipped her boa from her well-filled 
shoulders. 
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The colored Paula was about to take it away when the 
Princess called her back. 

“Show Miss Smith to the orange room, No. 14, above 
the extension, and see that she gets some food.” 

Paula remained standing at the door. 

At this moment the front door bell sounded. The 
Princess took Mamie by the shoulder and gave her into 
the care of the black girl. Turning to Dot she whispered, 
“Hurry, Dot—you open the door.” 

As two well dressed men entered the house, the younger 
man noticed Mamie’s trim ankle turning the top landing 
that led to the bedrooms above. 

Mamie passed up the second flight of carpeted stairs. 
The sound of laughter, shrieking, giggling laughter, came 
from behind closed doors. Once Mamie thought she 
heard a man’s voice. 

On the top landing she noticed in the hall a short, stout, 
well dressed person. His hair had turned gray. His com- 
plexion was yellow. He was holding a woman’s delicate 
hand. A diamond bracelet played about the ivory wrist. 
The hand undulated like a snake. The man suddenly 
grabbed it, kissed it and let it fall, 

“You're a bad boy. Yes you are, darling.” 

“How about Thursday?” he demanded of her. 

“Sure, you darling baby,” she responded with a harlot’s 
efficient insinuation, simpering through it all, but wishing 
he would go. 

Mamie and Paula passed by. Paula had known the 
man at the door. He was an old client. 

“For Gawd’s sake, Mr. Louis, you sure is takin’ up most 
of the room.” 
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Mr. Louis saw Mamie. To him she was a pure sweet 
undefiled stranger. The tittering girl behind the door saw 
Louis’s sudden admiration of Mamie. As Mamie went 
down the hall he turned. The girl behind the door 
objected. 

“Say, you old bum—what’s the idea. Stop it—come on 
—none of that.” 

“Now, Niobe, that from you—what do you think I 
am?” 

“Look here, Louis, you go straight down and face the 
music.” 

From below came a lamentation. Dot had resumed her 
playing. Mamie heard the music, muffled, strange, weird, 
melodious—She had never felt its power, its complaint, 
its voice. Vaguely she tried to fathom this strange house. 
Who was this good woman who had noticed her distress 
and had volunteered to bring her to her home? She 
believed it could only have been prompted by kindness. 
Mamie realized that the woman was pretending, lying 
about her name and the story that she had met her when 
she was a child. Mamie felt that all this was done be- 
cause the Princess wanted Mamie to feel at ease. 

It could not be that this kind woman had had so many 
daughters. She was still too young, too beautiful. What 
strange operation of fate had brought her into this little 
orange room with black Chinese ladies and gentlemen all 
over the walls, dancing and drinking tea under little 
painted pagodas—with a walnut bed covered with a 
patchwork quilt made of neckties contributed by Mad- 
am’s appreciative clients—and a padded carpet softer than 
the bed she had forsaken. 
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Mamie surveyed the doors. One led into a marble 
bathroom with brass trimmings that looked like burnished 
gold. There were bottles of perfume, boxes of talcum, 
combs, brushes, files, and large towels with the letter F 
embroidered in blue. 

Then a fear invested her—what if the good woman were 
to ask her to leave the first thing the next morning. Mamie 
went to the window, pulled up the shade to look out. All 
she could see were the backs of some dark houses. The 
sky had a glint of red, as if a building were burning. The 
city fascinated her with its incessant murmuring. 

Yesterday she knew but of the desert, a flat empty 
wilderness—tonight this house of ill repute captivated her. 
She went back into the room, sat upon the bed to con- 
template her fortune, to rejoice, to question this great 
blessing that had come to her. 

With a large lacquered tray, containing a bottle of 
iced wine and a pyramid of sandwiches, Paula entered 
Mamie’s room. 

The girl was lying on the bed, her face down. She had 
been crying for sheer joy. 

“Why Miss Smith—look—look what I’as brought you 
—see honey—something from Paris.” 

It was a great relief to Mamie to cry out her heart— 
she had wanted to since she went down the dusty road 
the morning she left her child. 

Mamie sat up. Before her stood food. 

* * * * 

The old simile of the cocoon will serve amply to illus- 
trate Mamie’s transmutation. Yesterday a drab girl on 
a dusty road with a cardboard box under her arms—now 
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a woman, frizzed, perfumed, attired in an evening gown 
of veridian green. The color restored to her cheeks, her 
lips pure coral. Her breasts like small ice cream cones 
stood out impertinently under her bodice. The true 
pallor of her complexion was veneered by the blushes 
of artifice. She reeked of “Adonis Pansy”—a volatile 
musk affected by women of “The Castle.” 

Mamie soon grew to be a great favorite. She had no 
accomplishments other than the one which made her 
popular. Her admirers sent her flowers—some wrote to 
her from New York, from Chicago, from El Paso. With 
complacent satisfaction and lack of embarrassment men 
spoke of her as “some kid,” “‘you got to hand it to her,” 
“must be of good family,” “if the Princess ever loses her 
—good-night.” 

Mamie’s climb to success was rapid. The success 
which hinges on a woman’s pulchritude is always rapid. 
Passion wastes no time reaching its goal, and time wasted 
no seconds cutting its scars. It flares, it shrieks, it suf- 
fers, it dies. This little ember that smoldered numbly in 
the bad lands, blossomed under the glare of insincerity, 
of incest, of obscenity. This flower of the dust required 
a richer loam in which to blossom. This girl’s potenti- 
alities had slumbered until she tasted the smutty indelica- 
cies to which she hired her body. When she felt freedom, 
money, comfort, comparative luxury, she cast off the 
memory of her mother, her child, her escape—the splen- 
dor of her harlotry made her forget them and forgive 
herself. 

She had no remorse. Now she had more than life 
had ever offered her. Sometimes when she stood alone 
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before her long glass, she would place her fists upon her 
still delicate hips, and she would scream with laughter. 
It gave her pleasure to watch herself laugh. Her new 
self captivated her. She would make faces at herself, 
show her teeth, pull back her eyes like almonds. She be- 
lieved she saw herself anew. She asked herself, “You 
Mamie?—that same dirty little Mamie—my Gawd!” and 
then putting her hand over her face she giggled at herself, 
and walked back and forth talking to her empty, over- 
stuffed chairs, big chairs, big enough for the fattest man 
to spread his knees in. 

Mamie néver read—she couldn’t keep her mind long 
enough on an author’s inventions. “Lies,” she said, 
“which just never happened.” But there were books 
placed about her room, a strange aggregation, purchased 
no doubt for their bindings—a volume of the Greek Ro- 
mances of Heliodorus; Bouchot’s Catherine de Medici, 
bound in full pigskin Russian extra; a volume containing 
pedigrees of race horses; and a Bogcaccio with engravings 
by Romain de Hooge—the bookseller had put a tab on 
the fly leaf which advised “not quite uniform, Vol. 1 
slightly loose.” This book always intrigued men when 
Mamie pushed shoulder straps over her cool arms, when 
she changed from a formal gown of rich silk to a simple 
scented pink wrapper covered with white blossoms and 
blue stems. 

At first her life in this brothel was easy for her to 
bear. She was not a woman of sensitive fiber. To her 
“The Castle” was life glorified. She had come from the 
dead lands, born in a filthy room where drum-splitting 
shots had been fired—where her father murdered the 
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man who brought her safely into this life. Her first lung- 
ful was polluted by the tang of black powder smoke. 
The delicate tissues of her struggling codrdination, her 
subconscious sensitiveness, were scarred by her father’s 
bestiality. An ulcer of crime was engraven upon her 
flaccid cells. Noise, cruelty, contempt, lasciviousness, 
leave their deep, rutted cicatrices in the little fissured 
canyons of the brain far deeper than the cutaneous cuts of 
a knife or the blast of powder. An invisible festering 
spread through Mamie as she grew. Her eyes remained 
bland and trustful. She did not know what destructive 
force was itching her soul. She remained gentle. 

Sometimes when she shut her lids strange dark run- 
ning particles disturbed her. It was as if black powder 
had become fastened to a flowing glutinous deposit and 
was trying to free itself. 

When she was a little girl she stood one rainy noon in 
the corral where a number of mud-caked swine were 
snorting, and putting her nervous little hands to her 
forehead she told her mother that her head felt like an 
ant hill, little black things running every way. She would 
try to smile it off—but it pursued her like the memory 
of something we believe we have never seen or felt, or 
have even heard of. 

Mamie Drayton did not find her true self until she lay 
wrapped in a silken nightgown, under a canopy of blue 
and gold, surmounted by gilded cupids and ostrich 
plumes, and other regal attributes. All arts, all govern- 
ments, all esoteric evolutions hinge upon the gilded 
canopy. Art is but its password, tradition its success, 
and faith its reward. And although this particular case 
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was never subjected to the deductions and shocking infer- 
ences of a medical analyst, Mamie had power to dullen 
men’s conscientious and parsimonious grip on their wal- 
lets—before her they unfolded them as a peddler opens 
his case of wares. 

Mamie became the Chatelaine’s most important acqui- 
sition—she drew a life of satisfied patrons. How the 
Princess gloated over the blue French room. Surely this 
was Mamie’s room. Had the house approved of such a 
distinction as is placed on theatrical dressing room doors 
a diamond star would have been nailed upon No, 12 with 
service stripes below, as many as there are bones on a 
shad’s spine. : 

Here Mamie remained for two years. A stout, large 
man, who had met her through the Princess, and who 
became interested in the girl’s mind through what she 
offered with her body, invited her to a party in the studio 
of an old friend. The stout man’s name was Scheps. 
He sported a mustache and goatee under a large hooked 
nose, and his stomach protruded like a watermelon. He 
had very flat feet, and walked like a pigeon. He was 
given to telling salacious stories. His voice was sonorots, 
and when he entered Maskell’s studio he announced 
Mamie in the haughty servility of a majordomo at a royal 
party. 

“She is—my ladies and gentlemen—Mamie, Mamie 
Smith—of—” 

Mamie touched his arm. ‘“Please—please,” she whis- 
pered with embarrassment. 

Scheps took the cue, and clearing his throat continued, 
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“of the big open spaces—Arizona country—God’s coun- 
try. How about it, Mamie?” 

The girl smiled. ‘No so bad for you, John,” and 
turning to the ogling guests added, “you know I thought 
he was going to say the Little Colorado River. I—I come 
from there, but I’m not a bit proud of it.” 

Several of the people smiled insincerely, for this in- 
formation gave them a feeling of superiority. Some of 
the women immediately discussed Mamie’s clothes. 

One fat woman, who made a meager livelihood painting 
menu cards, remarked sotto voce to her friend, who wrote 
poetry beauty advertisements——‘“T’d like to know where 
John Scheps ran into that.” 

The beauty ad writer receiving this information almost 
bit the other woman’s ear, and in a contemptuous voice 
said, “Doesn’t lock so good to me—what?” 

Mamie by this time had met everyone around, near 
and under the large wet clay figures. Maskell was a 
modeler. He had studied sculpture in Italy. He had 
worked in a little studio under the Pincio Gardens, back 
of the Via Margutta. He was a great admirer of good 
looking women. His San Francisco work room was often 
enlivened by great beauties. On this night no less than 
thirty couples buzzed around like horse flies trying to 
get out of a closed window. The big skylight affected 
people to talk in humming murmurs. The large wet 
material that hung over the unfinished clay figures gave 
Maskell’s guests the creeps, as if these dead men of clay 
would at a moment come to life if anyone should drop a 
glass or speak loudly. 

Mamie was a flickering flame among these dead wicks. 
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Maskell was greatly impressed by Mamie’s method of 
expression. She had acquired a slow manner, high-lighted 
by a captivating high-pitched staccato giggle. She always 
laughed as if she should not have. It made her fascinat- 
ing to men and annoying to women. 

At all times Mamie remained of her class, but clothes 
and a dash of volatiles helped a great deal. She had 
learned to wiggle her hips, and when she crossed Mas- 
kell’s studio she held her head like a tortoise. Maskell 
wasn’t the type of man any virgin would fall for. There 
was nothing about his manner or his figure that gave 
anyone to believe that he had any latent virility. He 
rather suggested a figure that strayed from his niche in 
a museum of wax works. He wore glasses, and his face 
was as yellowish white as the juice of a milkweed. When 
he smiled it flattened out his thick lips. When you first 
met him his smile gave the impression that he carried in 
his mouth a whole ear of Country Gentleman corn. He 
had strange hands—thumbs that bent backwards, like 
Chinese spoons. With these fingers he used to express 
form, color and resentment. His nails were gray, and there 
was something about him that made one feel that he had 
not been to bed sober or alone in a great many years. 

Mamie scrutinized him with a prostitute’s relentless 
judgment. She immediately felt he would make a bad 
lover but a trustworthy husband. She didn’t really enjoy 
“The Castle” and the long hours at Madam Fontaine’s. 
She rather liked the studio. She saw in it what women 
who never have been in a convent feel exists within the 
sacred walls. The place seemed so removed, so hidden 
from the noise and the discomfiture of the city. The 
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studio was like a garden with a roof over it, which locked 
out defeat and embarrassment. Like all Mamie’s im- 
portant determinations, she decided at once that this was 
the life and that the one she was leading was too stren- 
uous. She disburdened her mind, saw herself smacking 
Princess Maria Fontaine’s highly colored cheeks, bidding 
her well wishes and good luck, and moving out with a 
small suitcase, containing nothing much. 

With a complete disavowal of hours of past rentings, 
one sun-filled day she sallied out of “The Castle,” taking 
a chance as to Maskell’s proclivities. 

Mamie walked through a roughly paved garden, under 
a large palm that rather annoyed her—it seemed to 
Mamie that it hadn’t changed its underclothes in cen- 
turies. She thought—how dreadful if she were suddenly 
to be like that tree. She banged at the studio door—it 
yanked her out of her reverie. She was holding a knocker, 
a sensitive little nude girl, holding her hands above her 
head. Below on the brass beating plate was engraved— 
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ars longa, vita brevis. No one answered. She knocked 


several times. She tried the bell. She wasn’t very an- 
noyed. She had money, but she did want to see Maskell. 
As she was about to turn away he came to the door with 
a razor in his hand. Soapsuds still marked the unshaven 
area. 

“You,” he said, and then his Adam’s apple went up 
and down. “You must come in.” 

Mamie entered. The large skylight gave the studio 
a chilly, cold-blue light. The stove as yet, had not 
been lit. 
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“Kind of cold in here—sit down. Been shaving—will 
you excuse me?” 

Maskell left the room. Mamie rose from the pricking 
horsehair sofa where she had just been sitting and gin- 
gerly opened the stove door. The wood and paper had 
been laid with great care. 

“Mr. Maskell,” she called. “May I light your fire?” 

The answer was the noise of gushing water. He could 
not hear from the bathroom. 

She put a match to the kindling. It soon sounded as 
if it were clearing its throat—there was a strong draft 
and the long black pipe that ran up and then turned into 
the wall, cracked and snapped with appreciation. 

When Maskell returned from the bathroom he wore’ 
a tan smock, similar to those worn by the peasants in 
France. The warmth of the fire soon tempered the chill. 
Maskell looked at his watch—it was past ten o’clock. 

“Damn it,” he remarked. He proceeded to unveil a 
large unfinished figure. It was part of a fountain he was 
doing for the Italian gardens of a man who had been a 
peddler, but to whom Fortune showed her dimples. The 
statue suggested one of those coy, matronly females, 
bulbous all over, with only a little modesty in one place, 
manifested by the delicate pose of one hand. The torso 
and legs still remained un-niggled. 

“You know—my damn model never gets here on time 
—nough to give anyone a pain.”’ Maskell took a few 
boxwood modeling tools and wiped them with cheese 
cloth. 

Mamie feared that if the model came her own calcu- 
lated game would be frustrated. With well-timed delib- 
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eration she advanced her theories—it was a theory of 
attack. 

“You are a wonderful artist, Mr. Maskell. Your work 
fascinates me. The night Mr. Scheps brought me here— 
I was very happy, it made me so glad to know an artist— 
really.” 

Maskell heard all of this. He pretended indifference. 
He went about snapping shades up and down, and pulling 
things around. It made Mamie raise her voice. Several 
times he fed her with “Miss Smith you shouldn’t—why 
that is nice of you—it will be so much better when it’s 
finished. The legs, the torso—damn that girl.” 

There was a tap at the door. It was a soft, delicate 
sound as if the wind had lifted the brass knocker. 

On Mamie’s lips the words, “Oh Hell!” hovered. 

“Thank God, that’s the kid,” Maskell remarked as he 
went to the door. 

But it chanced to be the milkman. Maskell took the 
milk, and Mamie jumped up to relieve him of it. 

“TI bet you’re sore she didn’t come.” 

“Vou know, Miss Smith—we depend on these giris— 
most of them aren’t to be relied on—they promise to turn 
up—well what’s the use.” 

Mamie kept her ear on the door, but with her mind 
and heart set on Maskell she informed him why she had 
ventured into his studio at so early an hour. 

“Several years ago I wanted to study art—I wanted to 
be an artist. I had no one to advise me—no one who 
knew how I should go about it. I often told my mother 
that there was nothing I wanted so much to do. She 
didn’t understand, poor thing; it breaks my heart when 
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I think of her, alone in Salt Lake City. I had to come 
on to make a living, so I got a job as a waitress—but a 
refined girl can’t go on lugging plates. So I got me a 
job in a candy store, down on Kearny Street, and I near 
wore my feet flat in that place; and then I got another 
place with an elegant lady—sort of maid you know, rub- 
bing her down, massaging and curling her faded fringe, 
I met Mr. Scheps at a dance she gave and so he promised 
to bring me over here to you some day. He said you was 
great, I never met a great man before—and believe me 
there are few enough around San Francisco. Don’t you 
think, Mr. Maskell, if I could get a teacher to learn me 
carving I’d do great? Think of all the parks that need. 
statues now that the Spanish-American war is over. 
Think, Mr. Maskell, how many more men have died 
than there are sculptors to make statues for them. Do 
you know, I know I can make statuary,” and then, look- 
ing at the bas reliefs and anatomical figures of man and 
animal she sighed, “Yes, Mr. Maskell—if someone would 
only give me a chance—it’s the chance a girl needs.” 

“Sure,” he murmured. “Everybody seems to get a 
couple of chances, but they either let them slip or they 
don’t know what to do with them. You're all wrong 
about me—I’m no great artist. Men like old Mike— 
Mike Angelo, and old Phidi—those were the boys who 
knew.” 

It could hardly be expected that Mamie knew what 
Maskell was talking about. Condescendingly she re- 
marked, “I suppose they did—but I—I don’t believe I 
ever met them.” 

Maskell was seeking some form of magical aid. He 
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was anxious to get rid of Mamie—more anxious that 
his model ring his door bell. Suddenly he realized that 
his morning had been spoilt. He lit his pipe, sat down 
and tilted his head, seeking in Mamie’s face the up and 
down parallaxes which only artists look for. In the sharp, 
uncompromising, cold north light the contours of 
Mamie’s features were reduced to simple forms, giving 
her mask a stolidity, as if she had looked out with grim 
stoicism into the world, ever since its beginning. 

Maskell’s mind was sluggish; as the perception of most 
men who work alone and who depend on their home brew 
invention. There lay in Mamie’s face a counterfeit joy, 
and in repose a strange undercurrent of suffering played 
beneath her skin as if trying to break through. The 
pliant charm of youth was sagging—the promise that 
nature gives with every birth had begun to wane. 

Mamie now craved interest, a home, some place to rest. 
She didn’t want love or passion. All she asked was 
friendship, the friendship that holds people together down 
the shaded years. She reverted to her adolescence with 
horror. What had brought about this change? It dawned 
the evening of the party when she crossed the room under 
the damp drop cloths and the sardonic gaze of studio 
frumps. That night Mamie felt very disturbed. The 
scathing looks of those insincere scandalmongers aroused 
in her a feeling of comparison. After all, men are more 
honest than women, they tell a woman what they want. 

Maskell looked at the girl as if she were an untrained 
ethereal mass. Contrary to popular belief, great artists, 
when painting a portrait never paint the sitter’s soul. 
No artist has ever been able to paint the soul. What 
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some great artists have done is to put into a portrait a 
bit of their own souls. But the technique of portrait 
reproduction is so difficult that what painters crave is 
an accurate edition of their sitter done in a manner that 
has peculiar and inimitable distinction. 

That Mamie was indifferent to his searching look 
rather worried him. Most women are conscious of any 
scrutiny. But here was a woman who seemed as uncon- 
cerned as one of his statues. Perhaps this woman did not 
know man. Perhaps she did not realize that men look 
upon every female as a potential prostitute. She seemed 
in need of money. Apparently she had not been well 
remunerated for her services. Why not offer her some- 
thing to do. But how could he approach the subject? 
He needed a woman who would pose nude, who thought 
nothing of showing her body—not a nurse whose knowl- 
edge of life had been twisted out of shape absorbing 
impressions from an old spinster. How could he ask her, 
or suggest to her a subject so delicate? 

At noon Maskell begged her to stay. He was to have a 
light luncheon—milk, honey, canned salmon, fruit and 
cigarettes. He excused himself, went into a kitchenette 
under his bedroom balcony, and pottered with his nicked 
china. 

Mamie removed her hat and shoved it on to the head 
of a lay figure which Maskell had purchased in Rome 
from the widow of an English painter who had died there. 
The lay figure had a rounded back and a protruding 
stomach. On her hip someone had drawn the knot of 
Nero, the symbol of love. Mamie thought that the mani- 
kin formed a very grotesque figure. She let out a shriek, 
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and directing her voice toward the kitchenette, from 
whence the clatter came, remarked, “She sure is no 
beauty, all stripped with my hat on.” 

This remark gave Maskell an inkling of hope. After 
all she may be crude, but she is human. 

Here in the quiet they sat. Mamie had never enjoyed 
such salmon, such coffee, such sticky honey. It wasn’t 
the food that pleased her. The high walls comforted her. 
And how wonderful it was to be with a man who when he 
looked at her saw his own soul, saw himself, and enjoyed 
the externals of the object that stimulated him! 

Perhaps men who struggle alone, just by themselves, 
after all are in pretty good company. “What is life,” 
thought Mamie, “with your latch string hanging out to 
every newcomer. You may love one out of fifty, but 
how about the other forty-nine?” She wanted to tell him, 
she felt he would understand, that he would listen with 
sympathy to her open secret. Then she asked herself 
why she should wish to confess her profligacies to the first 
man in whom she saw no evil intent. 

“Come on, Miss Smith—you must finish this. Salmon 
won’t hurt a cat.” 

She smiled—it was a little tired smile. The corners of 
her mouth pulled up. She was trying to keep her mind 
on him—trying hard as a person at a burial tries to keep 
his mind on other things to check the tears. 

‘““Come on, here you are,” and he put what remained 
of the salmon on her dish. 

She repeated, “Really you mustn’t. I never eat like 
this.” 

While she sipped her coffee, he got up, lit a cigarette 
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and brought back a guitar. He strummed and hummed. 

“What’s that?” she demanded. 

“There’s an old man drifts in here—poor cuss—some- 
times poses for me. He always sings it. Sort of Indian 
trail song.” 

Maskell continued to play. When he looked up her 
chin quivered; but Mamie did not want to give way to 
the emotion aroused by this strange plaintive melody. 
Then her tears came like rain that creeps over a powdered 
pane and pranced down her face. And then her rouge 
changed, as it does in the theater on the cheeks of a 
chorus when the red spotlight bathes them in a ruddy 
glow. ¢ 

“Gee, that’s beautiful,” she stammered. “How won- 
derful to be all by your lonesome here, with not a soul 
to do you dirt. Them statues don’t talk back—they sure 
are good friends.” 

Maskell had been looking at the girl. When she spoke 
she looked around about the room, down on the floor and 
into the changing north light. Then she scrutinized the 
tips of her carefully manicured fingers. 

Maskell continued to strum a group of chords. 

“You know,” he smiled when he spoke, showing his big 
teeth, “it’s like this. Those figures of clay talk back to 
me every time I touch them. They dare me to make them 
beautiful. They defy me. They are tangible disappoint- 
ments. Sometimes I destroy them—kill them. Not a sob 
comes from them, but I sob. It’s like giving birth to a 
malformation. It’s as if I had been cheated. That is 
when it is Hell to be alone, when you feel like that.” 
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Her lips moved slowly, as she repeated “Hell to be 
alone when you feel like that.” 

Maskell rose and started to clear the little table. 
Mamie helped him. In the kitchenette she touched his. 
arm. Her flesh was cool under her sleeve. She washed 
his dishes and he dried them. Once she broke into a few 
bars of a song, something that her new joy helped her 
improvise. 

In the studio, raised on a little platform, stood a white- 
faced Dutch clock. Weights hung down the wall, and a 
pendulum ticked loudly. Mounted on the top of the 
clock were two long-shaped bells. A little chime pre- 
ceded the beat of the hours. It was two o’clock. 

“Well, I think I’d better be going.” 

But she had no intention of making any move other 
than adding to her comfort. 

Maskell pulled a gray wet sheet off a large figure sym- 
bolizing ‘““The Source of the River.” It was well under 
way. With a modeling tool he scraped down some clay 
and snapped it off into a deep wooden tub. It fascinated 
Mamie. 

, “I don’t like her feet,” she volunteered. “She don’t 
look very happy to me.” 

There had been something about this figure that an- 
noyed Maskell. He had studied it for weeks. He rather 
resented Mamie’s criticism. Perhaps after all she was 
correct. There was something strange in how this clay 
figure stood. It wasn’t in the feet—it was in the spirit 
of it. It lacked ease and spontaneity—the impulse had 
been lost in the process of labor. 

Maskell continued working. He seemed very tired. 
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He handled his tools as if they were big weighty bars of 
iron. He thought of what Mamie had said—‘she don’t 
look very happy to me.” 

For one hour he worked silently—the girl watched. 
She lit a cigarette. Its smoke sailed away and around 
like some ominous hand. It floated between the large 
silent figure and Maskell. 

“Don’t you ever go out?” Mamie smiled when she 
questioned Maskell. It was a smile troubled with anxiety. 

“Sometimes,” he said, and there was a touch of sorrow 
in his voice. 

“Sure, you ought to go out—get away from yourself— 
play, out in the hills. Sometimes I wish I was out there— 
way out there,” said Mamie. “Perhaps some day you'll 
go for a picnic with me—just you and me?” She added 
this slowly, questioning him with a touch of fear. 

Maskell sat down with his back to the girl. Here he 
remained for a long time in contemplation of his work. 

The sun sneaked on his orbit. The strong, warm, yel- 
low glow died from the building back of the large studio 
window. The night was applying its snuffer to the sun— 
so quickly did the light fade out of Maskell’s large room. 

It was as if the studio were giving back to the sky the 
light it had borrowed. It was the hour when the creative 
faculty is dispirited, and when its potential activity is 
lowest, when warm beverages are served to draw the blood 
from the overstimulated mind; when in the gloaming man 
craves a sympathy, when a day’s work is but a drop of 
water in the scheme of endeavors, when nobody seems to 
care, when sympathy is precious, more precious than suc- 
cess, Or any promise man may give. 
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Here in the silent hour sat Mamie, the woman of easy 
virtue, and Maskell, the worker in clay. Here the deep 
yellow light that came through the open door of the large 
studio drum stove, danced upon the wall high above 
their heads, infusing with glowing warmth a cast of a 
Madonna and child, done in Florence before Europe knew 
of this land of plenty. 

The old Dutch clock beat the hour of five. 

“Perhaps I’d better be going,” said Mamie. 

“Going?” Maskell repeated. 

“Sure, I got to get back to them people I’m working 
for.” 

“Wait, let me help you.” He gave her her hat. As 
he took it off the papier-mache head of the lay figure 
Mamie remarked, 

“She'll feel kind of cold without anything on.” 

“Couldn’t—wouldn’t you like to stay to dinner—here, 
you and I alone?” 

It was difficult for Mamie to refuse. 

“Not today—not tonight. I’ve got to get back to them 
people I’m working for.” 

“But some other time you will stay. It was nice of 
you to come—to cheer me.” 

Slowly they walked to the door. She gave him her 
soft hand. He held it for a moment, as if he held the 
broken wing of a bird. 

When he shut the door he remained standing. The 
clatter of her departing heels were as hail beating upon 
his heart. Here he stood for a long time. The panels of 
the sky, formed by the iron supports of his studio 
window, turned indigo. The fire cast its diabolical dance 
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upon the wall, it leaped and pranced, it taunted and 
screamed. 

Maskell walked quickly to the stove. He slammed the 
door. The little round vent on its face was to him as 
the wheel of Fate. “Christ!” he heard himself say. 

That night Mamie went to bed alone in a small rooming 
house. She could not eat. She felt beaten. She put 
her hand to her flushed head; her fingers throbbed. She 
had sweat in the palms of her hands, and she had to blow 
her little nose ever so often—it just leaked and leaked. 


CHAPTER VII 


MASKELL looked at his model as a musician in an 
orchestra glances at a conductor, only to get the tempo 
and accents. The man sat on the model stand as a bat- 
tered garbage tin in a dump heap—around him were 
wires, tools, several bottles, wet rags, some empty ciga- 
rette packages and a few faded silver prints of those 
unfinished statues by Michael Angelo now in a grotto in 
a garden in Florence. 

The model’s skin had the quality of a tan blotter that 
had absorbed a great many moistenings. His eyes were 
like milky water. His cheeks had sagged and his mouth 
remained partly open, his breath hissing through his 
pallid lips. Sometimes he would show his front teeth. 
They were not unlike black beetles crawling up a brick 
wall. His snuff-stained nostrils dilated like a frog’s belly, 
pulsating in and out, in and out. His clothes were 
weatherbeaten and stained, and they fitted him as a 
damp cloth fits a wet clay figure. 

He sat very still. Despair had given him a withered 
creaking frame that soon would fold to earth. Sometimes 
he got up, and with difficulty stepped off the stand. He 
lit his pipe, looked up into the harsh north light, ques- 
tioning how soon the day would end. He spoke little. 
He was not spoken to. On a chair, close to the stand, 
lay a pair of calipers. On these he kept his eyes. They 
seemed to frighten him. He mumbled. 
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“Say, take them away, will you—take them things 
away, will you?” and he put his hands over his eyes, as if 
he tried to forget. His was a haunting expression, found 
in men that silent moment before death when they look 
into themselves and beyond at the same time. 

It gave Maskell joy to taunt this old man with the 
dividers with which he compared dimensions. 

One day the model shook his head and said, 

“You mustn’t—mustn’t tease me about them. They 
got a soul. Yes sir, that’s just what they got. A soul. 
They understand—yes sir,” and he continued to répeat 
these words like an echo going about the hills, growing 
fainter and fainter. 

Outside a silent rain polished the city. Lights, blue 
and cadmium yellow, jumped into life. The daylight had 
slunk beyond the edge of Maskell’s world of wet gray 
effigies. 

A knock at the door—then a bell danced on a coiled 
wire and it jingled itself out. 

It was Mamie. She wore a blue serge suit. A large 
cotton umbrella had protected her upper half. As she 
entered the studio she left a little trail like a frightened 
puppy. 

The old model was pulling on a large brown coat. He 
had great difficulty. When Mamie walked across the 
room the man hesitated, holding his arms as a land crab 
holds his claws, or as a man who has never seen a butler 
in action believes a butler holds his arms. 

Maskell helped Mamie take off her coat—he hung it 
against the wall on a hook back of the potbellied stove. 
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As the old man approached Maskell, he gave him three 
dollars for his day’s posing. 

“Will you need me soon again?” 

Maskell realized that this beaten derelict had no one 
who would help him. 

“Come tomorrow at nine.” 

The man repeated, “Tomorrow, tomorrow at nine. 
Hope it don’t pour tomorrow.” 

He looked into the downpour. The rain played against 
the large window; it fell like sand in an hourglass, mark- 
ing time. 

Mamie was comfortably seated on the sofa. Her head 
was turned toward the old model. Her eyes were as 
fixed as the eyes of a clothing dummy. Not until the 
man bid her good evening, and Maskell turned the key 
did she change her posture. 

“Tt is nice to see you again—and on such an evening. 
Are you wet? This morning I thought of you—if you 
would only come back to dine with me. Got some won- 
derful Rhine wine since you were here. I wanted you to 
have a glass with me. Just you and I alone—here. Did 
a lot of work today—how about you? I love to work 
when itis...” 

He prattled without much purpose. What he wanted 
to tell her was how; doubly happy he felt to be with a 
woman who had sought him on such a night—how won- 
derful. Outside the relentless rain ran chill; inside 
warmth, the smell of burning faggots. This woman had 
come uninvited. This woman felt in him an understand- 
ing, a kindness for those who suffer, while in her dingy 
room the rain chilled her hope—she therefore went to 
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Maskeli’s workroom. But Maskell thought it was be- 
cause she found in him something he knew had always 
existed. He thought he wasn’t quite as bad as that 
strange person the snapshot suggested of him, and which 
his friends made of him. 

Perhaps this woman did not crave his company, per- 
haps she was in need—perhaps she felt that she was ripe 
for an experience with an artist such as he. Mamie had 
read Fontaine’s copy of “Trilby.”” What she hoped was 
that an appreciative genius would discover in her an 
uncommon talent and that all her wrong doing would be 
forgotten and forgiven because of some latent power that 
hadn’t too much of sex about it. 

This is what Maskell had done for her. He had 
aroused in her a desire to do something—something to 
justify her better self. Scheps, Mamie Drayton’s most 
kindly lover, didn’t realize when he took her to Maskell’s 
studio that he was taking her away from The Castle, into 
another life. 


Mamie Drayton and Edgar Maskell dined together on 
canned vegetables and two chops, and a bottle of Rudes- 
heimerberg. During their meal she shrieked gleefully 
at everything Maskell said. This and the wine gave him 
considerable encouragement. When they cleared the 
table, Mamie holding a dish containing food, remarked, 

“It’s too bad we didn’t ask that old man to have 
some eats—he’d have loved this corn, poor rat. I bet 
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he'll go to some dump, soaked to his lousy chemise. 
Gawd I feel good—where did you get that stuff?” 

She spoke as if her tongue had been dipped into some- 
thing thick and heavy. 

Maskell felt passively ripe. 

Outside, around and about, a gusty wind puddled the 
rain. It swished against the big windows, it pattered. An 
old palm close to the studio light, quivered its fronds in 
imitation of the Dance Macaber. 

When two passionate cats, not to be daunted by a hard 
downpour, meowed into the storm, Mamie remarked, 

“T don’t see how that can be much fun.” 

Maskell again played to her, a quaint, melodic, Italian 
song, he had heard fisher folk sing at Amalfi. 

“Mr. Maskell—Gee, it’s raining tonight,—and them 
out there—the poor beggars that don’t know where 
they’re going to sleep or eat. You’ve never been broke, 
I suppose? It’s hell when you’re down and out.” Mamie 
hesitated, and with her fixed eyes she asked, ‘““What’s that 
old man’s name?” 

“We call him Sourdough—but his namé is Jones— 
Indigo Jones.” 

“That’s funny—now isn’t it funny. There’s always 
something funny about all of us—isn’t that funny— 
Indigo Jones—he’ll leave a trail of the blues behind him 
—Gee!” and Mamie put out her empty glass. “Give us 
another.” The bottle belched in its long brown neck 
when Maskell poured Mamie another glass of wine. 

By morning the streets were still wet, but the warmth 
of a resplendent sun shone through the little open bed- 
room window. A plant blossomed on the dusty sill. 
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Mamie’s bare arm reached up to pluck its one full blown 
flower. Its stem she placed between her lips, and she 
giggled a foolish little laugh of joy. She called: 

“Edgar, where are your” 

From below came his answer, borne on the redolence of 
boiling coffee. While he prepared breakfast, she shut 
her eyes. Upon her lips a smile came, as soft wind 
beating on still waters, stirring little ripples that flirt with 
the blue heaven. She reached toward a chair, upon 
which lay her hand bag. From it she took a lip stick 
and a little round metal bag. She rubbed a flush of color 
into her cheeks—took the shine off her nose, and with 
her tongue she moistened two fingers and preened the 
surplus powder from her long lashes. Then she scruti-~ 
nized herself in the circular, diminishing glass framed in 
the cover of her powder box, replaced the flower between 
her lips, and thought, “You ought to be a mighty happy 
girl falling into this snap.” 

She was yanked out of her reverie by the swinging of 
the doorbell. For a moment it stopped her breath. The 
bell sounded again. Maskell went to the door. He was 
dressed in a long, green robe, tied in the middle by a 
sash cord, and his hair stood up like wolf grass. 

Mamie listened. 

“Tm sorry, but that rain gave me a cold—couldn’t 
work today. I feel like hell.” 

The old man was very disappointed. Maskell gave 
him two dollars on account. The door slammed. 

From the kitchen came a song. It was Maskell 
humming. 

Indigo Jones, not knowing where to go, remained 
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standing at the studio door. In his indecision he looked 
to the ends of the street, when a flower that had been 
thrown from the little bedroom window fell at his feet. 
He picked it up and carried it away, as if it were a divin- 
ing rod drawing him to where water ran out to the sea. 


* * * * 


“Yes, my sister, she wants me East—Kansas City. 
Gosh! how I hate to leave your place, Mrs. Katz. It 
won’t be soon again I’ll find such a clean bed.” 

While Mamie talked she was straining her arms, trying 
to locate another hole in her suitcase strap. She paid 
her lodging with the borrowed money she promised to 
return to her most recent lover. Mamie kissed Mrs. Katz 
on her flabby cheek. In appreciation, the distressed 
landlady advised Mamie: 

“Look out traveling so far on the train with robbers 
everywhere—don’t trust them—never trust any man. 
They aren’t all exactly alike, but pretty near it.” 

“Thank you, you have been darn decent, Mrs. Katz.” 

From the front door Mrs. Katz called to Mamie, 
‘“‘Better take the car if you want to catch the five o’clock 
train.” 

As she went down the street in the opposite direction 
from the station, a well dressed man who passed Mamie 
looked back as she thought of Mrs. Katz and muttered 
to herself, “Dirty robber.” 


* > * * 


A justice of the peace performed the ceremony. Mamie 
Drayton became Mamie Maskell. She cooked for Edgar, 
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mended his clothes, changed his sheets, swept his studio, 
put hair tonic on his head, reminded him of his engage- 
ments, polished his shoes, mixed his clay and posed for 
his nudes, for heads, for arms, for hands, down to finger 
tips, and eventually not at all. 

Maskell seldom took his wife to the theater; but when 
he did they occupied the top gallery, and on the way 
back they would go into a lunch room decorated with 
crepe paper and fly specks, and glass casés in which 
were exhibited on blocks of ice red uncooked meats and 
dead birds in bouquets of celery. 

When they got back to the studio the unwashed dishes 
that they had rushed from waited to be scalded and 
dried. When Maskell was unmarried he dried his own - 
plates, but now that he had sworn in a woman he would 
sit in his large studio contemplating his work while Mamie 
clattered the crockery after the show. He would call to 
her, ask her how much longer she would be, and if he had 
time for another pipe. 

Her life was not varied. She had leapt from a canopied 
bed into the frying pan. During those hours when at 
The Castle she knew the feel of damask, of the scent of 
fresh flowers and the clink of body money. Now she 
stood twirling wet hot plates in a cotton dish towel in a 
kitchen sadly in need of doing over. She had become a 
wife; a legalized servant—she daily was doing more than 
any hired woman would be asked to do. 

It was hard for her not to indulge herself. After all, 
at Fontaine’s, once a week Madame Gallant came to her 
to apply vegetable hair coloring, which gave her head the 
glint of copper, and Mamie loved to see her hair reflected 
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in the mirror as the sun poured down through the 
starched lace curtains, giving her head a fiery nimbus. 
And sometimes Madame Gallant would knead Mamie’s 
muscles and manipulate those parts of her body that she 
feared would show signs of her immorality. 

Often Madame Gallant had told her that hers was a 
scientific method of wrinkle eradication which appeals to 
all thinking people, and with the personal attention 
Madame gave women of fifty they would not appear to 
be one hour over thirty-two. 

Hadn’t Mamie driven with the sons of wealthy men, 
and even with the papas of some wealthy sons? Hadn’t 
she received boxes of sweets that had come from Paris 
and New York, and precious perfumes and a jewel or 
two? But Mamie was only a prostitute in courage and 
conviction, not in physique or fitness. Perhaps if she 
had been a woman of training and distinction her lot 
would have been that of an envied courtesan. 

John Scheps grew to be very fond of her. He thought 
of her in terms of contours. Her method of expression 
didn’t bother him. And when she was under the influence 
of wine she indulged in fascinating descriptive profanities. 
These she had absorbed from her co-workers, a seam- 
stress with a shock of golden hair, a dark-complexioned 
Jewess, a circus girl who had strained the muscles of her 
heart, a nymphomaniac who could not help herself, an 
alluring grisette from Amiens, and several others; all had 
had their spirits broken by the relentless kicks of destiny. 
They had fallen into this business of renting, as a bear 
falls into a trap, led by a desire to investigate. 

Shortly after marriage, life was easy for Mamie. To 
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her the cares and duties of housework were a form of 
diversion. But a repetition of her daily routine began 
to pall on her. She had sung at her work; now her lips 
pursed with a tinge of resentment. Often she would 
look down at her body and glide her hands over her ging- 
ham swathed hips as if she feared that they were growing 
ungainly. And her feet that protruded from her skirt were 
as strangers to her. 

Mamie found it difficult to concentrate—she could not 
apply herself to read. She sought in vain a novel that 
contained as much adventure and imaginings as her own 
life. She hadn’t any faultlessly fitting clothes—she felt 
more at ease at home than on the street. Her life began 
to pall. 

When she required food she went out late—after the 
lamps were lit, and when people could be less observing. 
She marketed quickly, returned to the studio to prepare 
the evening meal. The laughter and sunshine she had 
brought into her husband’s home lost its sparkle. 

- Maskell was too absorbed in his work to notice that 
Mamie had grown stale. He didn’t realize that often a 
woman’s whole heart cries out with a desire for adventure, 
a change, something that whispers to her that not all her 
charm has faded, that she still has an allure, a pulchri- 
tude that attracts, a venom that will weaken man’s re- 
sistance. The men who patronized Fontaine’s did not 
question or weigh a girl’s refinement in their social strata, 
There were some men who, due to puritanical and stilted 
environments, broke their prim traces, and under cover 
of darkness pushed Madam Fontaine’s doorbell. Here 
Mamie feigned and laughed—a mercenary laugh that 
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was measured by the price paid—but Mamie thought 
that it was better to laugh falsely and be seen, than not 
to laugh at all and wither, and dry rot in a smelly studio. 

Why should anyone drop like a leaf off the tree of 
life, to be blown heltering about the hard earth—the 
stem broken, the sap dried, the live green faded to a 
brittle brown? And although Mamie did not reason out 
her change—she knew that the gray, high studio was a 
diving-bell held over her, choking out her life. 

It was a promising morning in spring. She had gotten 
up before the sun and found her way into the studio. 
Mamie Maskell had no creed, she knew no dogma, her 
only faith was born of experience. On the east wall hung 
a crucifix, an attenuated gesso-covered figure, and painted 
with warm, buttery colors. From a Spanish niche it had 
looked down on many generations. Before it Mamie fell 
upon her knees. Clad in a nightdress, she was like the 
white nuns whose adoration of this symbol is perpetual, 
and who are anxious to suffer, to flagellate their souls 
before what they accept as an image of their Saviour. 

At breakfast, like a prisoner under the scrutinizing gaze 
of a judge, Mamie sat before her husband. When she 
felt his eyes upon her she would talk nervously, con- 
cocting lies that savored of no verities. Then her fancy 
roamed to Flagstaff and she colored each scene with 
improbabilities. 

Sometimes Maskell interrupted her, asking for a piece 
of bread or for another cup of coffee. She feared his 
indifference. Perhaps he had heard, perhaps he had met 
Scheps, the man with whom she first visited his studio 
the night of the party. Some strange change had come 
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over her husband. Had Mamie been observant she would 
have noticed his growing indifference, but it was not so 
much due to her as to his work. He had come to the 
zero point in his development. 

There is a period in every creative faculty that quivers 
at its apex—like a kite that has risen to the end of its line. 

Maskell had gone out. Restlessly Mamie walked about 
the studio, the kitchenette. This ridiculous life of hers 

. it began to worry her—to gnaw at her. She specu- 
lated, her eyes looking beyond the confines of their smelly 
cluster of rooms. She looked at her hands, but a short . 
time ago smoothly manicured, scented. Her finger tips 
were glazed and cracked, broken by little hair lines like 
the surface of a crackle jar. About her eyes there lin- 
gered an intangible yearning. In her inner self she ques- 
tioned her relative accomplishments and position. What 
had she left to offer? Several times she put her fingers 
to her eyes—it was an involuntary action. She could not 
think. Once she whispered aloud . . . “Help me, give 
me nerve.” Then she locked her jaws, and her thoughts 
flashed back to her child—Doris. Doris was born today, 
four years ago—Gee! how time flies.” 

For a moment Mamie looked as young as she did on 
that chill morning when she drove down the road that led 
from her silent shack. Color suffused her cheeks, to be 
chilled away as steam vanishes from the surface of a 
mirror. 

While Maskell was out she found a key to his little 
cabinet in which he had some money—two hundred and 
fifty dollars in all and a few odd coins that he cherished 
because of the superior workmanship of some unknown 
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medalist. Mamie stole the money. She quickly put on 
her clothes and hastened to spend it. 

Soon she was lost in throngs of shuffling shoppers. She 
knew what she wanted to buy. She had craved the feel 
of new things, fresh clothes. There was a reek of model- 
ing wax and wet clay about those she had on. Several 
times when passing a shop window she caught a fleeting 
glimpse of herself in a long narrow mirror that closed in 
a side of a supporting pier, and to the right and left of 
her reflected image statues of women done in wax stood 
in artificial postures exhibiting latest 1906 Summer styles 
from Chicago and New York. 

Mamie admired these realistically modelled brazen 
hussies, and could now understand why Edgar wasn’t 
more successful. 

There is nothing so disappointing as to have those we 
love, or with whom necessity compels us to live, express 
an appreciation of things that we long have outgrown, 
or of that we always have realized were a manifestation of 
inferiority. 

Her lips set, and her eyes grew dark with determina- 
tion. 

When Maskell returned to the studio he had several 
packages, but above them he carried a bunch of violets. 

“Wiamie—Mamie,” he called. Then he put down his 
purchases and went upstairs to open the bedroom door. 
For some undiscoverable reason he felt happier this day 
than in many months. 

In the studio he stood listening, awaiting her step on 
the walk. He spoke aloud... . 

“Mamie, sometimes I think you have lied to me. 
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Scheps! Scheps? I don’t believe you knew each other 
at Flagstaff. . . . I don’t believe it.” 

Then he paced the floor with his hands behind his back, 
crushing the delicate blue blossoms. They fell in his path 
and he crunched them beneath his feet. 

Patiently he waited. At noon he became anxious, as 
most animals do when feeding time approaches. 

In a maze of pushing bargain purchasers Mamie got 
lost. She felt happy to be jostled from shopper to shop- 
per. She had the assurance that only a pocket full of 
money engenders. She could buy two hundred and fifty 
of the shirtwaists that were being pulled up and under, 
around and about by three deep of smelly bargain moles.. 
No doubt a queen bee must have just such a feeling as 
Mamie had when she was milled about, churned by the 
pelvises of insensate spenders. She loved it. 

A hand touched her shoulder. It was Scheps. 

“John dear—John, let’s get out of this.” 

They were forced out as a twirling augur spits out 
sawdust, and then they were pushed away and aside by 
more females, who risked the sweating, churning sluice. 

“Haven’t seen you in some time. How you be?” 
Scheps tried to step back to take in her whole figure, but 
Mamie blessed the crowd that he could not see too much 
of her. Her poor clothes filled her with embarrassment. 

“Oh, well, P've been all right. How you been—why 
don’t you ever come to see an old pal?” 

A boy, pushing a large box on wheels, called through 
his adenoids, “Stepaside—stepaside.” 

“Been away,” Scheps remarked. “Say,” he continued, 
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as if what he was to tell Mamie had better be whispered, 
“can’t we get a couple of drinks with chairs?” 

“Sure we can. I’m on.” 

They went into the dark recesses of a sea food restau- 
rant, where a mass of large crabs were crawling over 
each other on blocks of ice. An aproned waiter stood for 
some time trying to attract their attention, pushing large 
catsup-stained menu cards on and under their hands. 

“Wait a minute—wait a minute. What’s the big idea, 
knocking my ashes around,” and from a sneer Scheps 
developed a smile. ‘You might think we came in here 
to talk instead of eat.” 

And while Mamie held the blurred purple mimeo- 
graphed bill of fare in front of her, she side-glanced at 
Scheps’ hair that had been stained a deep brown where 
the gray hairs had begun to show. 

They ordered filet of sole; but first they required two 
Manhattans. And the Mauhacone were gulped down, 
while in the kitchen a cook with dingy finger nails cut 
out the soft fronts of two flounders. 

Mamie seemed tired. She looked into Scheps’ eyes as 
a wounded dog questioned the eyes of his master. Then 
she smiled with that bland, sorrowful look which so dis- 
turbed him when he first saw her at Madam’s . . . when 
his request had been that she give herself to him in The 
Castle. To him she was as a butterfly, a sensitive bit of 
incorruption, who should never have known the relent- 
less and ungoverning hands of outrage. What diabolical 
twist of Fate had kept them apart, only to meet in a 
house of vice, had worried Scheps. He had a true feel- 
ing of friendship for Mamie. The night he took her to 
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Maskell’s studio he felt deeply sorry for her. A party in 
a studio was, after all, more wholesome than Madam’s 
parlor. 

“Are you happy, Mamie, now that you are settled down 
and married?” As he spoke he tore apart a slice of bread 
and shoved a large soggy piece into his mouth. 

“Sure, I’m kinda happy—might be happier. You see 
Edgar is sort of taken up with himself and his work. 
Gawd, when he’s working you might as well talk to a 
cigar store Indian. He goes bluey—up in the clouds. 
And he’s kinda mean with the dough, ’tisn’t as if he 
hadn’t it. He’s stingy—damn small.” 

Scheps listened to her with keen sympathy. It was. 
very apparent to him that Mamie was unhappy. Her 
body looked smaller, undernourished and tired. Beneath 
her waist her breasts protruded no larger than a pair of 
telephone bells. 

There was a furtive look about Scheps when he asked 
her if she had ever told Maskell the truth. 

“Why ever tell the truth to any man?” Mamie re- 
marked curtly. 

“Didn’t he want to know—hasn’t he ever asked?” 
Scheps ventured. At this moment the waiter shoved the 
parsley covered substitute under Mamie’s freshly pow- 
dered nose. Mamie had dallied with a Trenton cracker, 
which was smashed into powder as the platter of fisH 
was thumped down before them. 

Mamie giggled a little as she remarked, pointing at the 
scattered crumbs: “Like me—like my whole damn fool 
life. That’s my mistake, everybody always sitting on 
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me. I’m too decent to most people—they take advan- 
tage of me—they sure do.” 

While the girl spoke with sincerity, she had an ul- 
terior motive in telling Scheps how badly she had fared, 
how little her husband understood her. 

“Sure I never told him anything more than I had to. 
You know what he thinks? I came from Flagstaff— 
worked there when you came in one day from hunting. 
You said to me something about ‘if you ever get to San 
Francisco call on me—got a job for you any time, and 
when I got here you found me a job with your old aunt 
where I took care of her as a nurse. One day you called 
on the old thing—I was kinda blue, and you asked me 
how about coming with me to my friend’s studio, Mr. 
Maskell. I said ‘Sure, Ill go.’ He believes all this,” 
and then to punctuate her lie she filled her mouth with a 
drink of ice water. 

Scheps gave her a long sideways glance, that conveyed 
to Mamie his amazement at her invention. And through 
his crammed mouth he concluded, “TI’ll hand it to you— 
I'll hand it to you.” 

She caught his eye. In her smile there was a malicious 
intent—her sinister expression faded away and pursing 
her lips, now varnished with butter, she spoke softly. 

“Scheppy dear—say, would you do me a favor some 
night next week. Come to call on us—we’d love to see 
you. It will break up the evening. Now don’t pull any 
of the can’t stuff.” 

Here they lingered, until she extracted a promise that 
he would spend the evening of April 17th with them. 
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After looking over his shoulder into.his little book 
of appointments, Mamie repeated 

“Sure, on the seventeenth we’ll expect you.” 

As they sidled their way between chairs and tables, 
Mamie heard a girl remark to another adventuress— 
“That’s Mamie Smith, so help me Gawd. And I'll be 
. . . , that’s her husband and he still visits our place.” 

Mamie feared to look back while Scheps paid the 
apoplectic cashier, and while doing so he helped himself 
to a cord of toothpicks, and she to a package of chew- 
ing gum, for which it gave her pleasure to see him pay. 

No sooner had they stepped into the street than they 
were engulfed by scurrying pedestrians, and the two in- 
quisitive girls, who no longer worked at Madam’s, could- 
not see if Mamie’s dress was the new long skirted French 
model. 


The night was hot and depressing. An ominous spell 
hung on the city. An adolescent moon trailed the path 
of the sun. When Scheps pulled the studio bell, Mamie 
was atomizing herself with a musty perfume. She had 
taken a hot bath, and her flesh tingled and glowed. 

Scheps heard the clatter of her loose slippers as she 
descended the uncarpeted studio stairs. 

When she opened the entrance door, the soft yellow 
light of a large Chinese lantern that hung from the center 
of the high ceiling, flattered her. She was dressed in a 
faded pink komono—from its hem several black storks 
pointed their bills to her armpits, About her neck hung 
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a strand of large imitation pearls, and from her ears 
dangled black triangular bits of onyx, intaglioed with 
sprays of flowers. Her frowsy hair was brilliantined, 
which gave her head the semblance of a gushing fountain 
of sparkling red bubbles. 

Scheps entered the workshop with great dignity. At 
first he was disposed to take her in his arms, to press her 
to his well rounded stomach. The studio, crowded with 
large, white sheeted figures, suggested a beer garden in 
which the statues had grown tired of looking from their 
accustomed pedestals down unfrequented avenues of 
trees, and tonight had come together to whisper their 
monotonies under the light of a false Chinese moon. 

Scheps had no power of keen discernment—no percep- 
tions other than those found in gross, material men of 
business and of their other passion—but there was some- 
thing about this room that gave him a strange under- 
standing. It comes to some of us often, to some not at 
all. It has reached millions in the silent naves of patri- 
archal basilicas, millions in the great open spaces, millions 
at the hour of death. It is as if the eyes had been turned 
around to look into one’s own conscientiousness, shut- 
ting out the world long enough to feel the thrill of one’s 
own potentialities. 

“Mamie—where is Maskell—dressing?”’ 

She answered him with a sigh. 

Scheps lit a cigarette, and very casually remarked, 
“Haven’t seen Edgar in a long time.” 

“Well don’t let it worry you—you’ll have to wait a 
little longer before you see him—’cause he’s away put- 
ting a memorial statue in its place, and if he thinks I’m 
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going to mope here alone he’s got another dozen guesses 
coming.” 

Scheps puffed a succession of smoke rings. Mamie 
pulled herself back on the sofa. Her pink lined satin 
mules slipped off her bare feet, displaying her carefully 
pedicured feet. With her prehensile toes she took a 
Benares finger bowl from a dusty tabaret, and footed it 
to Scheps. 

“T should have been a monkey,” Mamie said with a 
laugh. 

As Scheps was about to take it she lost hold, the bowl 
fell to the floor and Scheps went after it. It stopped 
rolling a few feet in front of Mamie. Scheps bent over 
to pick it up and the width he displayed was too irresis- - 
tible to the girl. She snapped out her leg and he went 
sprawling onto the floor. 

Mamie shrieked, it was a wild shriek of deviltry. 
“Gawd, that was funny,” and she held her flat stomach 
with distended fingers, laughing until her pearls beat a 
tattoo on her powdered sternum. 

When she recovered she saw Scheps sitting on the floor 
before her. He tried to smile, the fool smile of sup- 
pressed annoyance. He was about to pinch her toes, to 
tell her how naughty she was, when she evaded him, ran 
into the kitchenette and called, “You’re going to get 
something swell I prepared.” 

When she returned she had a tray. On it were two 
glasses, some sandwiches and several bottles. 


* x « x 


The old Dutch clock struck 5 am. The studio was 
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empty. On the sofa a mass of clothes lay scattered.’ 
The smell of stale smoke vitiated the air. On the tabaret 
lay three bottles. A mouse gnawed at some stale crumbs, 
and then went to the sofa to card for its nest the soft 
silk of Mamie’s chemise. 

A key turned in the door and the shadow of a man 
fell to where two large black shoes were at odds with 
each other. The figure stopped. Not closing the door, 
the man used the light of early dawn, and walking to 
where the clothes lay scattered he held them up. They 
were new Strange clothes. Then, as if they burned his 
touch, he dropped them. 

Slowly the street door closed. With great care Mas- 
kell mounted the stairs that led to his bedroom. Nerv- 
ously he knocked at the door. There was no answer. 
He knocked again. Slowly his hand sought the knob, 
his fingers felt the chill porcelain, spasmodically they 
closed and yanked desperately. 

He heard the slow swish of sandals crossing the room. 

Then the door opened quickly and Mamie with hair 
disheveled put out her arms, and in feigned surprise 
mentioned her husband’s name and “back already—why 
—TI didn’t hear you—I ee 

Mamie stepped forward, closing the door behind her, 
and stretched out her arms to embrace Maskell. Some- 
thing spontaneous kindled within him, and he showed 
fire. He pushed Mamie to one side, but she quickly re- 
gained her footing, forcing herself between the door and 
her irate husband. He muttered some incomprehensible 
anathema. Mamie put her hand over his mouth, muf- 
fling his threats. With a back sweep of his arm he sent 
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her sprawling to the floor, pushed open the door, entered 
the room and slammed the door behind him. 

Mamie crept on her knees and found the door knob. 
Turning it she realized that the door had been locked on 
the inside. She heard a crash—a wild ripping sound, as 
if the bed had collapsed, and the noise of breaking glass, 
then, “You cur.” She heard the snorting of exhausted 
men. Mamie pulled back, as the weight of two fighting 
bodies stumbled against the door. A word spoken slowly 
—another heavy blow, and then a breathing, as of a 
throat full of blood. 

“Damn you.” k 
When the door opened, slowly a man with a red-stained 
face stood blinded before the girl. Maskell was drag- 
ging Scheps by the collar, and he dropped him at Mamie’s 

feet. 

“Here,” Maskell panted, “here—take your lover. I— 
I always suspected you two... .” 

Mamie jumped up, and with her clenched fists she 
swung her husband a furious blow, and then another, 
punctuating her remarks with, “You dirty filthy dog— 
you swine to come in my room like that—spying on me— 
well you got what was coming to you—you bloody ? 

Mamie’s knees snapped under her, and putting her 
hand around Scheps’ neck she pressed his beaten cheek 
to hers. 

“Scheps—Scheps—listen dear.” She crooned these 
words of endearment, while Maskell, with legs apart, 
stood over them—his fists clenched, his muscles taut, his 
face dripping blood on to his torn clothes. He was a 
pathetic figure, looking down at these two people. 
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Mamie wiped Scheps’ stained forehead, and put her 
mouth to his lips. This was more than Maskell could 
tolerate. He pushed Mamie back—and kicked Scheps’ 
prostrate body down the studio stairs, where he lay a 
huddled mass. 

Mamie quickly got to her feet. She backed against 
the bannister, and like a serpent about to strike, she 
pulled back her head. Then letting out a penetrating 
shriek, she waited as if to spring upon her prey. 

“You dirty low down cur—you coming home to catch 
me. Well you did—now what of it. Now you ought to 
see yourself—you bloody fool. You believed me straight 
—never was straight. I raised hell long before yot ever 
knew I was alive—yes with him down there—you bitch 
—you wanted me to work for you, wash your lousy dishes 
—you damned hound—you go to hell—sure I mean it 
too—you go to hell,” and she repeated, “‘you go to hell,” 
as she descended the stairs to where Scheps had fallen. 

Maskell stood on the landing above them, his shoulders 
squared, his hands clenched, his face a dripping mass of 
blood; it dropped upon the floor, beating time with the 
old Dutch clock. 

Turning he went back into his bedroom. Behind him 
he slammed the door. It seemed to shake the whole 
house. 

Mamie spoke to Scheps—she spoke to him again. She 
shook his shoulders, his head careened, his forehead hit 
her wrist a dull thud. 

Then she screamed, “Scheps—Scheps—answer me”— 
when from above, behind the bedroom door, a dull metal- 
lic report attracted Mamie. 


* 
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The hour was 5.15 on a hot morning on the eighteenth 
of April, 1906. 

Mamie Maskell put her sweating hands to her temples. 
The room chattered and swerved, rocked and gave a 
‘sickening weight to the pit of her stomach. The clock 
fell from its shelf, statues toppled from their revolving 
stands, a rent like lightning shrieked down the wall, pass- 
ing behind the crucifix, the china clattered, the earth 
crunched, and then a noise as of the snapping of bones 
and a smell as of brimstone. The balcony crashed into 
the room, blocking the exit to the street. 

Mamie got to her feet. Scheps had fallen on his side, - 
his head turned back, his eyes wide open, and from his 
mouth his thick tongue protruded, stiff and blue. 

Mamie, in a paroxysm of fear and horror, found her 
clothes where she had left them the previous night. Some 
of them she put on. With the others she hastened into 
the street. 

Fire had started. San Francisco was burning. The 
earthquake had had its moment, and this was the after- 
math. 

And as the flames scythed their relentless wake, they 
claimed in their toll the bodies of Edgar Maskell and 
John Scheps. 


CHAPTER VIII 


PROMISE of a new day. The tree country of Arizona, 
back of Pioneer. A small, homesteading outfit was 
slowly traveling toward the southland. And as the 
lambent light grew more intense it revealed a Bains cov- 
ered wagon drawn by two horses, one a dun, the other a 
cream-colored pallemina. 

Attached to this wagon by a rusty chain was an old 
motor car. Its engine had been dead for many months. 
It was a wreck of a car. 

On the wagon seat sat a young girl, a brown shawl 
covering her delicate shoulders, her hair dancing de- 
fiantly in the breeze, a pair of reins in her hands, and 
with naught but hope to give her courage. 

In the wagon, under its canvas top, braced by a mass 
of dusty blankets, sat an old woman. She was about 
eighty. Hopelessly she had looked too long upon an un- 
feeling world, Her bony hands hung between her with- 
ered knees, and as the wagon traveled over the hard 
granite road she rocked back and forth, seldom speaking, 
caring not what the morn brought, or what yesterday had 
brushed behind. If the road was not too rough she was 
content. 

To contrast these two women was not unlike the 


comparison a mildewed raisin bears to a ripe grape—the 
II! 
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one shriveled, dried, all its sweetness gone—the other 
golden, fresh, luscious. 
Sometimes the girl turned back and laughed, and she 


would say, ‘Grandma, are you all right?” 


The old woman would smile and nod a little. She felt 
very sorry for herself, fearing death at every turn. 

At the wheel in the old car trailing behind sat a man 
of about fifty. He wore a long black beard, and a shirt 
about the same shade, but four times longer. The girl 
called him Patipeg. His name was Patrick Mullen. He 
had lost a leg while supervising the building of a road 
near the Little Colorado River. Old Mrs. Drayton took — 
him in and nursed him. The man was everlastingly 
grateful. He worked the brake of the car with his 
wooden stump. 

In the tonneau he carried a large, crowded canvas bag 
and one small flour sack which contained three live 
kittens. A white haired mongrel having one black eye 
jumped about the crowded seat, looking for quail and 
rabbits that might scamper across the road. Two cows 
with unpromising udders walked behind, and a colt whose 
mamma was in harness pulling the canvased wagon, did 
a lot of stumbling on two pairs of shaky legs. 

The whole homesteading outfit joggled along at the 
rate of fifteen miles a day. It was on its way to Phoenix, 
Arizona. 

The girl was Doris Drayton, Mamie Maskell’s daugh- 
ter, now twenty-two. Doris had never known the touch 
of a mother’s friendship, she therefore had not missed it; 
and she grew to womanhood without such maternal pam- 
perings as are often the misfortune of many children. 
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Doris was mellow, radiant, in this early light. Her 
face was round and in her eyes there lingered a question- 
ing look similar to her mother’s. 

From the brow of a low hill the homes of Pioneer lie 
like pellets in the palm of a hand. A few blue lines of 
smoke poured into the air. A light still flickered here 
and there; but the large dusty street that ran through the 
cluster of unpainted shacks was deserted. 

As the caravan rolled down toward where the village 
slumbered, a voice called from a group of white pine. It — 
was the voice of an Apache child, who welcomed them, 
and his little cry rang out long after the dust of their 
passage had settled on the mesquite that was damp with 
the happy tears of daybreak. 

Doris drove her outfit into the village. There was 
no one to greet her. Her stopping under the big cotton- 
wood trees, where a sign points the way to the south- 
lands, was of little interest to this sleeping village. Pati- 
peg stumped out of the car, and taking some buckets 
from where the kittens kicked about, he went to a sur- 
face well head which showed signs of many haulings. 

Doris got down from her seat—spread her legs and 
stretched. She then went over to the Inn, walked up the 
three slivered steps, and entered the neglected building. 
The blue gasoline lamp still loaned its light to the men 
who had played poker all night. 

Doris asked the colored cook if he could get her a cup 
of hot coffee. He told her to sit down anywhere, at any 
table. He had just come from his cot under the water 
tank. He was drying his pale palmed hands and black 
neck on a dish towel. 
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From the adjoining room came the voice of a woman, 
cursing, damning, a raucous, feelingless voice from which 
had gone the sweet womanly quality. 

The girl, taking advantage of this wait, went out to 
the wagon and from it took a tin pot. This she had filled 
with hot coffee while sipping her own cup. 

Suddenly a shot rang through the Inn. The girl got 
to her feet. She listened. All she could hear was the 
shuffling of hob-nailed boots. As the cook returned he 
went to Mamie Maskell’s door, and looked through a wide 
crack. Here he remained, staring down. Then he looked 
toward the girl and beckoned her not to move. 

“She’s shot—her feller shot her—she’s on the floor 
breathing. Always stewed she am.” 

“Couldn’t I help her?” Doris volunteered. 

“You couldn’t help Mamie Maskell. She can’t help 
herself. Always kinda lit. Someday someone sure will 
blow her damn fool head off—that’s what I say.” 

As Doris left the mess hall she heard a moaning, a 
low prolonged sound, as of a woman calling for some- 
thing, for someone. It was a cry of regret, of anguish, 
of longing. Although Doris had never known this voice, 
there was about it that inexplicable something, as if in 
the sacred precincts of her memory she had heard its cry. 
And then there came to her that queer memory of the 
thing she couldn’t recall clearly. 

Doris lingered at the door. Then she went out into the 
dusty road to her wagon. She gave the old lady the tin 
of hot coffee, she mounted the seat and looked back. 
Patipeg was on his seat. He called to her. Doris 
chucked—the horses leaned forward, the wheels groaned 
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—the caravan was on its way. As they passed over the 
hill toward the bad lands, Doris turned and asked, “Did 
you hear that shot? A woman was shot in that Inn.” 

“Shot,” repeated the old woman. 

“Sure. The nigger called her Mamie—Mamie Mas- 
kell.” 

The old woman’s eyes always filled with tears when 
she heard mentioned the name Mamie, and to herself she 
said “Mamie? Mamie Drayton. God only knows where 
she met her fate.” 


That morning Mamie Drayton died. Her last inco- 
herent words were barely audible to the negro cook, who 
lifted her head to relieve the pressure of blood that had 
gotten into her lungs. The colored man put his small 
ebony ear close to Mamie’s blue lips. It was difficult for 
her to speak—“I ...had a... baby,” and then 
Mamie’s eyes became obfuscated and all she saw was a 
dark spot with a strange light behind—it was the sun that 
came through the window, the sun of a day she did not 
live through. 

As she continued to force her words, the negro 


mumbled, 
“Tis Jesus—Jesus will protect your soul.” 
“Doris—Doris Drayton... Dor...is.. .” were 


her last words. 

She passed into her everlasting comfort as quietly as 
a shadow crawls up the side of a mountain. 

As the little caravan came to a turn in the road a long 
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wide valley lay beyond. Doris turned. “Did you speak, 
Grandma?” 

The old woman remained silent. She had not heard the 
girl. The dog barked and the horses pointed their ears. 

“What was that?” asked the old woman, putting her 
wrinkled hand to her constrained lips. She repeated, 
“What was that?” 

But Doris, having grown accustomed to the old wo- 
man’s frequent hallucinations, did not answer. She 
snapped her whip over the heads of the horses, and the 
caravan jerked on. 

In the valley there was great peace. The wind had 
died. The whole hollow lay like a torn and tattered rag 
—a rag of opalescent shades, a patchquilt of grays, blues, 
purples, yellows, not chromes, indians, ochres, but their 
hues—these colors faded into tones like the sound of soft 
music that had come across the miles. The convolutions 
were untrampled; untamed. The plow had no place in 
these bad lands; for here were rocks like the knees of 
giants, the stomachs of gods, the breasts of goddesses: 
round bulbous masses of stone on which no flora flour- 
ished, and sparse fauna stalked. Sometimes on the hot- 
test stone a black rattler slimed its way to where a chip- 
munk hid. Sometimes a doe stood with head erect, snif- 
fing the high altitude, or a road runner sneaked into a 
thicket to where grouse tiptoed in pairs. Here blue 
herons traveled like clouds sailing on the wind. 

Beyond and beyond rose pale glowing hills of mellow 
salmon, indentured by slivers of permanent blue bor- 
rowed from the sky, and held in ever-changing forms un- 
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til night took back its loan, leaving nature as sheenless 
as burnt cork. 

The wagon and its trailer rolled on over the crushed 
granite, the old woman sneezed, the girl talked to her 
team. Behind, Patipeg smoked a wet pipe; he seldom 
spoke, and when he did it was an admonition to the dog. 
“You fleahound—stop licking out my ear.” 

Sometimes the old woman reclined on the floor of the 
wagon, and there she would sleep with her mouth open, 
giving little wheezing sounds. 

Sometimes she would beat her fleshless knees with 
her knotty hands, and repeat her disparagement, ‘What 
will become of me—of me.” There flashed before her 
a vivid picture of the Little Colorado River shack that 
had burnt to the ground, and the memory of her 
daughter Mamie—how she had gone away—how she 
had left her baby, Doris, sleeping peacefully and un- 
concerned. And then the old woman would again 
speculate as to Mamie—what had become of her. Per- 
haps some day they would meet. Perhaps Fate was show- 
ing them the way. Then for a moment she grew indif- 
ferent to her discomfort, and her morbid joy in recalling 
past experiences was interrupted until the winged mur- 
murings of a white crane that flew over the wagon could 
no longer be heard. 

Other hills slid in and out, as if suspended by invisible 
strings from Heaven. Blear-eyed, emaciated cattle stood 
by the roadside, looking forlornly into the unfertile dis- 
tance. Snowwhite bones testified to their ultimate fate. 
Miles beyond a silver thread caught the light of the sun. 
It was the northern edge of the Roosevelt Dam, and the 
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land through which the caravan passed was its vast water- 
shed. 

At noon this little company of travelers halted by the 
way. The man dug a low trench, filled it with wood, and 
started a fire, and skewered some bacon on two pointed 
sticks—while Doris looked after the old woman, giving 
her such assistance as a mother gives her helpless child. 
‘When the old lady felt relieved, and had shaken down 
the folds of her skirts, Doris would find a place for her 
near the fire. Here the three travelers dined on their 
wood-charred meal. 

By early afternoon they were off—back on their task 
of covering ground—slowly they moved. 

It was due to Patipeg that this little group traveled 
south. He had a square mile of land near Phoenix, where 
he claimed the air was milder and more beneficial for old 
Mrs. Drayton, and perhaps in a town of thirty thousand, 
opportunity would more likely be presented to Doris. 

The Phoenix valley was a fertile land now that the 
water gushed down from the Roosevelt Dam, and even a 
one-legged man could here grow sufficient supplies to keep 
three grown people satisfied. 

Old Mrs. Drayton needed a change. For forty years 
she had remained in the Little Colorado River settle- 
ment, cooking three meals a day, washing, hoping for 
better times. 

Fifteen miles from Pioneer the wagon and car stopped 
for the night. The travelers had pulled under a group 
of pine trees. The camp fire soon sent its redolent haze 
of burning sage into the lowering temperature. The ther- 
mometer fell 30° that evening. The old woman went to 
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sleep in the wagon. The man folded a blanket about 
his body, under a low canvas cover tied to the car. But 
Doris remained on the wagon seat, gazing into the night 
at the bright little suns of the infinite. 

“What—what lies beyond and beyond and... ?” 
this question she put to herself, not so much because she 
really cared what secret was imprisoned in the impene- 
trable dome of the spheres, but what Phoenix offered 


and if she would be happy to be where everybody 


worked and had lots of money. She visualized herself as 
a lady running an ice cream parlor, or marrying a big 
man, with a big body, and that she would be the mother 
of nine children, five of them boys. She saw herself driv- 
ing a Ford car. Then there came before her vision a 
coach drawn by six horses with a cowboy on each horse, 
and two very black men with bowie-knives between their 
white teeth, mounted on the trunk-rack to protect her. 
And she heard herself saying, ““Don’t shoot, Dick—I got 
a heart as large as a melon, I’ll help you, man,” and so she 
ruminated about herself, reading her future on a page 
created by herseli—a page which by comparison was 
devoid and empty when later she sat in her prison, be- 
hind bars that choked out hope and reduced her to a 
beaten atom in the very heart of New York. 

On her knees she held an open magazine, full of pic- 
tures, drawings of girls and men in distorted poses. The 
women exposed their necks and arms, and the men wore 
black clothes with little vests no larger than a surcingle. 
By the light of her lamp, which hung on an inside stave 
of the wagon cover, she admired false drawings that a 
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New York illustrator made of fashions for men and 
women. 

Moving rapidly, Doris noticed two giant eyes of a 
motor car. They covered the curves of the road like a 
mammoth dragon searching prey. She could see windows 
brightly illuminated. The car traveled past Doris’s small 
bivouac where dying embers still filled the air with a 
burnt woody smell that strongly reminded the occupant 
of the dragon car of New England, when autumn leaves 
smolder on the hardening ground. 

The strong head-lamps gyrated back and around. The 
car came to a standstill under a group of trees. : 

Doris watched the snorting wagon. A man stepped out 
of the driver’s seat. Then a small side door opened and 
a figure dressed in tight fitting clothes and high shoes, 
showing the contour of a pair of strong legs, stood looking 
into the night. 

Soon the flame of a camp fire illumined the car, reveal- 
ing a metal house on wheels. Doris watched the strangers. 
While one of the men worked quickly, the man in the 
door lit his pipe and continued to look out. 

The light from the aluminum car diverted Doris’ atten- 
tion. 

‘“What’ll I Do,” playing on a phonograph came thinly 
through the night. 

Doris was captivated by the melody. Behind the little 
lit window she saw the head of a man, the man who had 
stood in the narrow door, smoking his pipe. 

Then a soft breeze made the sage quiver and a pow- 
dery dust danced wildly. But there was an arresting 
silence. The plaintive song rendered by the phonograph 
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augmented the great calm—there was a hushed holy still- 
ness, as is only known in these vast lands, where the hills 
billow on and on, where Nature surges to the blue black 
that has no end. 

When the record spiraled to its close, Doris remained 
intent hoping another song would be forthcoming. 

The lamp in the covered wagon flared up, then died. 
Doris continued to look toward the brightly illuminated 
car. She now could see more clearly. When her interest 
in this auto was exhausted she felt in her skirt pocket 
for some matches to relight her wagon lamp, but she 
found that the font was dry. Her first impulse was to 
hasten to the new campers. 

When she did go, the active man had gone to sleep close 
to the fire—the other man remained seated in the cabin 
of his wheeled house. 

Doris stealthily found her way to the brightly ilumi- 
nated windows. The man was chuckling over a small 
volume—it was a book protected by a bright orange 
jacket illuminated by large black diamond-shaped 
squares. 

Doris looked around the little cabin. It was spotless 
gray. Its four little windows had been screened by a 
fine copper mesh. An electric fan spun silently. There 
were four wicker armchairs, and a table on which rested 
a jar of tobacco and a loaded gun. On one side of the 
cabin were a number of drawers and cabinets carefully 
hinged, and above them a shelf containing books. From 
the ribbed ceiling four electric bulbs flooded the little 
room with bright light. 

Doris looked at the strange traveler, as a devout pil- 
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grim looks through a glass case at the body of a patron 
saint. She had never seen so well groomed a man. She 
had never seen such comfort and luxury. It was a toy 
palace, and the man was no other than its prince—a St. 
George out to slay the dragon, but his steed was a high- 
powered motor car with every convenience. The fan was 
a silver moth pinned to the wall, spinning and toiling for 
the prince’s comfort, and the electric lights votive fires 
that burnt at his altar. 

Doris continued to look through the window. Several 
times she decided to knock. The man raised his head 


and caught the face behind the golden mesh. To him — | 


her face was as if an Umbrian painter had come down 
from the high places and had hung a fragment of one of 
his canvases as a symbol of man’s esoteric needs. The 
color of the girl’s complexion had the yellow quality of a 
motion picture make up. Her eyes, like porphyry, had 
taken on a high polish, glistening black marbles enhanced 
with little spangling diamonds. 

The man was frightened. He automatically grabbed 
his gun, inquiring, “What can I do for you?” 

“Please—I’m in need of oil—my lamp has gone out— 
have you got some oil?” 

He went to the side door, threw it open, and com- 
manded Doris to come in. 

He stepped back. Doris filled the narrow opening, 
framed by the silent night. She looked like a wood 
nymph who had dwelt in the foliage of trees, in the rich 
green waters of mountain torrents, in the shades of deep 
crags, on white capped heights. 
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The man smiled a little, giving her a touch of confi- 
dence, and then he frowned a little as he spoke. 

“Isn’t your name Naiad—Ismene Naiad?” 

Doris dilated her eyes. In the strong light her pupils 
had contracted, and it gave her a less faun-like look. 

“No sir—my name isn’t what you called me.” 

“Strange,” said the man. “It seems to me we have 
met before—just where I can’t say.” 

Doris tried to smile, but she was too filled with ad- 
miration and surprise to disguise her emotion. 

“Come in—let me take your lamp. Now sit down.” 

In sitting down Doris landed on the edge of the little 
table. She straightened up with a jerk and in the second 
attempt sat on a soft verdured cushion. 

The man put the gun on the table. He opened his 
tobacco jar, and with his long fingers measured a pipe 
full. With his pipe in his mouth he mumbled something. 

“What did you say?” inquired Doris, leaning forward. 

“JT was trying to tell you how much you reminded me of 
a naiad.” 

“Arizona people?” asked Doris with doubt. 

“Very big family—sisters everywhere.” 

Then the man lit his pipe. 

“No sir—I never even had one sister.” 

“Strange—strange that I should have made a mistake. 
How foolish of me asking you if your name was Ismene. 
Mrs. Naiad called one of her loveliest daughters Ismene 
because she was so timid. But you aren’t timid. You 
couldn’t be afraid—didn’t you come to my window?” 

The man continued to puff at his pipe. 

“T’m not much afraid of anything.” 
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The man had his hand on his gun—a blue steel, white 
ivory handled weapon with a name engraved on its side. 

“Excuse me,” Doris continued, “have you got some 
oil?” 

“Oil?” the man repeated. 

“Ves, coal oil—my lamp should have been filled before 
we started.” 

“Let me see—perhaps I have some oil—kerosene is 
what you need,” and he repeated, “kerosene.” 

He opened a small cabinet in which there were a num- 
ber of drugs. Here Doris noticed a variety of oils, castor 
oil, camphorated oil, oil of wintergreen—there were vola-- 
tile and essential oils, but no oil for burning. Doris had 
never seen such an array of tiny variegated bottles, stand- 
ing like a body of little glass men drawn up for service. 

The man noticed that his thoughtfully equipped car 
fascinated the girl. 

“Let me show you the rest of it.””’ He touched an im- 
bedded ivory button and a small passageway was/flooded 
with light. On one side was his berth, carefully made 
up with two immaculate pillows and a rolled blue blanket 
at the other end. Back of the pillows a light hung down 
over the bed. There was a place for a book or two, and 
a little silk curtained window. Opposite his bed a small 
mirrored door led into his wash room and toilet. This 
he showed with great pride. The rear of the car had a 
small, polished metal corner—a kitchenette with a place 
for ice and rations. The larder was jammed with house- 
hold provisions. 

It was all so wonderful to Doris. She. kept repeating, 
“Oh, how grand—my!” 
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Several times when the man opened a door or leant 
over to show how the little motor worked that made ice 
“en route,” he came in contact with the girl’s hair from 
which there emitted a strange woody smell, like forest 
mulch, and the sweat of her body was not unlike the 
aroma of fungi. 

The man was a lover of women, not a passionate lover, 
but an experimental one. He was inquisitive as to their 
reactions. He wanted to compare their passions, their 
kisses, their whims, their regrets, their demands, their 
unreasonableness, their sacrifices. He had often re- 
marked, “Where some men find adventure traveling the 
globe I find my voyagings in more intimate recesses.” 
Men who looked upon his philanderings as manifesta- 
tions of potency envied him. Women were deceived by 
his quiet and feigned expressions of sympathy and 
understanding. 

With women of middle age he assumed the paternal, 
with the young and erotic the unapproachable cavalier. 
He had a manner for each type of femininity—he was an 
exquisite for some, a vulgarian for others. He suited his 
language to many vanities. He attuned his voice to the 
color of a woman’s hair. A blond likes a deep pitched 
voice, a brunette a higher key. He had observed that 
the dark-haired and brown-skinned women of lower Italy 
idolized tenors whose voices were pitched high, and that 
the women of Scandinavia reacted to the basso profundi. 
He knew. that a prostitute reacted to a man’s perfume, 
and that a woman who either through inclination or posi- 
tion need not show any physical desires, never reacts to 
a man who uses any purchasable aroma. 
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“You don’t seem to have what I came for—so I better 
be going.” Doris placed her hand on the little screen 
door. 

“Just a moment,” he interrupted. “I may have some 
kerosene—here—in the cabinet.” He stooped over, 
opened and unlocked a lower door. To the girl he\dis- 
played another squad of larger glass soldiers—an array 
as vari-colored as an international group of governmental 
officers. Bottles of curacao, madeira, port, créme de 
menthe, absinthe, cordials of many lands; bitters flavored 
with dried fruits, and there were little delicate glasses 


with long stems, held in place by a wooden rack. It was 


like displaying the crown jewels to a beggar maid. 

“You must have a taste—a little taste before you go.” 
The man pulled out a bottle with a triangular base and 
gold seals on each of its three sides. Two glasses were 
placed on the table, and the orange concoction oiled into 
them. 

“Come, it won’t hurt you—never hurt anyone.” The 
man handed the girl a glass, and he begged her to be 
seated. 

As she sat down she spilt a few drops on her bodice. 

The man produced a fringed napkin, and allowed him- 
self to brush away the tacky moisture. 

“Tt’s sweet—sweet like candy—it’s bitter too, just like 
a spoilt almond,” Doris remarked, circling her tongue 
around her wet lips. | 

‘Do you like it?” 

“A kinda.” 

“Tt is nectar, made for . . . goddesses.” 


Phi 
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Doris giggled—a silly little giggle—and then to rein- 
force her memory of its potency, she took another sip. 

“Do you know what nectar is?” This the stranger 
asked her with benignity. 

“Nectar!” the girl repeated, as if its sound would sug- 
gest its meaning to her. 

She took another sip of the cordial, to reassure herself 
of the information he was to impart. 

“Nectar,” he repeated with kindliness, “is the honey 
of rich flowers. Once upon a time it was the wine of the 
gods—today it is the wine of such as—as you.” 

- Doris again put the cordial to her mouth. “It isn’t 
moonshine, is it?” 

The man took another puff at his pipe, got up and 
turned over a phonograph record, to which he applied 
the amplifier. It was a soft sonorous song of Italy’s 
Southland. While the disk turned, filling the little cabin 
with its engraven sound, he refilled the girl’s glass. She 
did not refuse. She had never been taught the social 
civility which makes us say we don’t wish any more, 
when we crave another helping. 

All Doris ventured was, “How wonderful.” 

“T knew you would like it. Something told me that 
song would go straight to your heart.” 

Doris grew more loquacious. When she spoke she 
raised her voice. 

“Going to Pioneer—hunting? Good hunting up that 
way—quail, bear, and lots of deer just now.” 

“I’m after deer—up on the rim. Do you know that 


country?” 
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“IT certainly know it—just came through there, and 
Po 

The phonograph needle ran off the disk. The man 
stopped the motor, then looked at Doris. When he saw 
that her glass was almost empty he took it away, and im- 
mediately produced a large tumbler. The small metal 
stopper of a round bottomed bottle struck the edge of the 
table, it rolled like a coin—a bottle of ginger ale was 
turned into a glass and a dash of something with it. 
Doris sipped the dancing drink, and in her fingers she 
held a biscuit. She could not remember who gave her 
the biscuit or if she had taken it. The man drank with” 
her. He handed her a box containing cigarettes. She 
shook her head loosely from side to side—and then she 
smiled. Several times she forced her eyes wide open. 
Then she tried to push a loose lock of tickling hair from 
her cheek. She felt twice for it and mentioned “My hair 
—hblows right into my eyes every time.” 

“Traveling are you?” he asked, indifferent to her 
answer. 

Doris repeated, ‘“Traveling—travelin-—down to— 
Phoenix. Never been—never wanted to—but my Gran- 
gran—ma and Pat—Patipeg poor old dog he got a house 
—or a farm.” Doris put the whisky and ginger ale to 
her lips. She had half-emptied the glass. 

“Like some more music—have another song about 
Broadway—ever hear of Broadway?” The man ques- 
tioned her, not taking too much notice of her, lest she 
should grow suspicious of him or conscious of her losing 
her self-control. 

“Broadway? Don’t know.” 
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Doris put her elbows on the table, and balancing her 
head in the palms of her hands, sighed “I’m going now— 
I’m going back—I got a couple of horses—may get away 
—did you ever have a fool horse that got away? That’s 
funny, horses don’t love no one much. Give me—a cow 
—or a dog. Do you know something about a dog—well 
if a black diamond rattler—if he bites a dog—you know 
you fill him—full of alum—he won’t die—couldn’t die— 
that is if he 4 

Doris put down her glass. She looked at the man. 
She combed her hair off her forehead with distended 
fingers and then ran her hand around her neck. All she 
could say was—‘Funny, Gee!——” 

Her clenched fists pushed out over the table. She 
dropped her head between her arms and broke into a sob. 
Her body shook. She expressed incoherent mumblings— 
“OQ gosh—Say!—My!—Gee!”’ 

A hand placed on her shoulder pulled her from the 
table. She fell back into the chair, weak, powerless, lack- 
ing strength and codrdination. She wanted to go, but 
she was limp; she lacked the force to pull herself to- 
gether. The girl, through a flow of nervous tears re- 
peated, “O Gosh!—Say! Gee!” She pleaded like a 
wounded animal that had just been shot and realizes 
that its life is at the mercy of the hunter. 

Slowly the man bent over Doris. He took her in his 
arms. He kissed her ardently. 

Doris felt the strange power that is man’s. The man 
repeated that he loved her, worshiped her—craved her 
—put his mouth to hers. Not until she was physically 
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‘beaten did he draw away and whisper, “That’s nectar— 
now you know the meaning of wine for the gods.” 

She repeated, ‘““Wine—wine for the gods!” 

There was a great silence in the wastelands—a melting 
stillness. The square windows of the little cabin sud- 
denly blackened their eyes. The electric fan continued 
to purr. 

During the night a faint wind murmured in the sage, 
making a crackling noise like burning brush. Over the 
toy palace a big cold star sparkled magnificently. 

By early morning an intermittent breeze sang fitfully 
—with velvet hands it twirled its warning into the crib 
where Doris lay. 

As she walked into the cabin the first intimation of the 
new day had hung dark greenish blue backings behind the 
little copper meshed windows. Doris stepped on the 
orange covered book that on the previous evening had 
fallen to the floor. It gave a little crunching cry as she 
broke its back. She stooped down, picked it up, and on 
its fly-leaf saw written in a bold hand, a dedication. 


To 
Thomas Wilkins 
“Lest he forget a 
Mildred Del Canto 
New York City, 1923. 


Deliberately she put down the limp volume. She 
repeated, “Thomas Wilkins.” | Slowly she picked up her 
lamp and went out into the brisk dawn. The cool air 
touched her heated cheek. She put her hand to her face. 
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It felt strange to her. It was difficult for her to remember 
just what had occurred. She left the car reluctantly, and 
tiptoed back to her wagon. But it seemed to Doris that 
she was looking in at herself, and not out at the world 
as she had on the previous day. All the other long empty 
days she now recalled. 

The girl mounted the wagon seat. The old woman 
heard and without lifting her head, asked, “Are you up 
already—it’s early isn’t it?” 

She rested her head against a stave and sat like a 
graven woman, her hands folded in her lap. Doris hadn’t 
answered. 

The sparse foliage between her and the strong glow of 
the rising sun was black as bitumen. What had this day 
to offer her—dust, the thud of horses’ hoofs, the crunch 
of wheels, the hills, cold, gray, hopeless hills—the mem- 
ory of how she entered the motor house, the man’s hospi- 
tality, his interest in her, his power over her, and how he 
promised before she gave herself wholly to him that he 
would come back to Phoenix to claim her, to marry her, 
to take her away from these bare wastelands, to love her 
forever and ever until death. All she need do was to 
leave her address in the Phoenix post office. He would 
call for it, and then for her, and nothing would ever sep- 
arate them. 

She had a vague memory of these promises—a strange 
memory of how he took her soft, warm body in his arms, 
and how he hungrily quenched his ecstasy for her at the 
warmth of her soft, moist lips. She believed him—she 
had never believed anyone—he kissed her eyes, her 
cheeks, her throat, and with each pressure of his force 
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she gave a gentle satisfied moan. He was brutal . . . he 
claimed her madly... . 

“You are mine—from now on : 

Doris quivered under his touch. Her senses were 
deeply affected. The walls had fallen away. She did not 
try to resist. Faintly she repeated, “You love me—you'll 
always love me.” 

He reiterated his promise. ‘“TI’ll love you always—love 
you always.” 

Then she whispered his ardent promise—and her hands 
closed about his neck, combing his soft hair with an in- 
spired touch, and she confessed to him that she had never 
known the meaning of love—how strange their meeting, 
how wonderfully he had understood what she had been 
most in need of. Her soul had craved a deep friendship, 
a great sincerity, but she had not realized, until he held 
her brutally in his arms, what she had craved with fear- 
ful eagerness. 

But how could she wait those long empty days until 
he returned from hunting. How could she keep their 
secret, her happy memory of that night with him in a 
little palace on rubber wheels under the stars. 

And as she drove on through this mountain land, this 
highway that creeps around the base of canyon walls, 
she dreamed of him. All the vast buttes and mesas as- 
sumed a new aspect. Sometimes she felt very happy, 
then she became very depressed, and the hills and rocks 
were like deformed monsters tearing at her soul, her mem- 
ory, her fear that something may take him from her, never 
again to feel the touch of his body, his lips, to hear the 
music of his words. Her eyes filled, she pulled up her 
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team. Did not each turn of the wheel take her further 
from him? And for eight plodding days the caravan 
drove on and on, through giant ridges, queer disheveled 
bad lands, that held imprisoned in their massive rocks the 
secret of the world’s beginning, the legends of unknown 
tribes, before man recorded his deeds, the land of stalk- 
ing beasts, of cliff-men, of the white adventurers, of con- 
quistadores, Vasquez de Coronado and his believers who 
never watched their own cast shadows but held their 
heads above their steel collars always looking beyond for 
the Cities of Cibola with their machicolated parapets of 
gold and silver encrusted in dull blue gems. 

This was the land of padre, of explorer, of prospector, 
of soldier. It was at one time a land of war-lords—Tonto 
Apaches—the keen eyed Cochise, the haughty Mangas, 
Colorados and leather skinned Geronimo. 

Today the air hung still on the crazy rocks. The great 
land was dead. When the little caravan rolled down the 
long grade Doris feared for him who shared her great 
‘secret. The tops of Superstition Mountains were like 
the hacked edge of a blue razor blade. Then came the 
flat, fertile lands of the Salt River Valley, Mesa, Tempe, 
Phoenix. And here in a sandy acre stood an old sun 
dried shack, fifty feet from the highway—its windows 
broken, its blistered door nailed shut, its painted sign— 
“Barbecue, Rabbits, Fat hens, Fryers’”—almost oblit- 
erated. 

This was Patrick Mullen’s—it all belonged to him, left 
to him by an old aunt. 


CHAPTER Ix 


Tue colored cook who had held Mamie Maskell when 
she died looked out of his kitchen window and saw the 
small funeral procession pass down the dusty road to the 
half acre cemetery of Pioneer, and as it crept over the 
hill he wiped his eyes and tremulously repeated ‘“She’s 
gone—May Jesus always protect her—but now what am 
goner come of me.” 

The body of Mamie Maskell was put into a gravel 
grave. Few attended her burial, and no one really suf- 
fered. For an afternoon the people of Pioneer speculated 
as to her death. The sheriff read the sermon about “dust 
to dust.” No one wanted to prosecute the suspect. 
Mamie Maskell had been accused of fraud and in the 
balance of justice the fraud outweighed the cause of her 
death. \ 

That same evening the sheriff found among Mamie’s 
effects an old leather portfolio. In it she had placed sev- 
eral faded photographs; a picture of her husband, Edgar, 
in a white garb, a cabinet print of Princess Fontaine, and 
letters—quite a number. One was addressed “To Doris, 
my daughter.” 


“If my daughter Doris is alive when I die, I 
want her to get everything I own. This is my 
134 
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last wish, and I hope she’ll live to be a good girl, 
and to do everything that is right and decent. 
(signed) Mamie MASKELL. 


P.S. I believe Doris Drayton lives in Little 
Colorado River with my mother, Peggie 
Drayton. 

San Francisco, Jan. 6th 1906.” 


2k 7K * 7K 


Mamie Maskell left an involved estate. She owed 
money to the Pioneer Bank, to the General Store, to the 
Meat Market and Garage. When her Inn was sold and 
her bills were paid she had two hundred and five dollars 
to her memory. On one occasion, while in The Castle, 
she had turned over to Princess Fontaine a far greater 
sum between the hours of sundown and sunrise. But 
when death came her purse was empty. 

After circuitous forwardings, a small amount of money 
reached Doris. It reached her when her hope had grown 
faint, when to her the long days no longer held a promise. 
For six long weeks she waited—nervously, silently, and 
with determinate confidence—but he never came. She 
went to the post office every day, praying that he had 
written, or had called for her note, or had sent her a word 
of hope; but while she dragged her feet back over the 
dusty road, suffering for him, he was sitting leisurely back 
of a large plate glass window in his New York Club, de- 
scribing how he had shot a bear and six deer while hunt- 
ing in Arizona. He had forgotten Doris. Not once did 
he contemplate the strange girl who had come to his 
drawing-room motor for oil. To such as he the seduction 
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of a young woman carried no import. Most of his ac- 
quaintances had destroyed the chastity of young girls, 
most of them had circled the globe and had tried women 
of varied lands and exotic habits, which made his ex- 
perience pale beside their more colorful indulgences. 

But Doris continued to fear for him. He had been so 
true, so sincere, so moved, it was all so wonderful, and 
she built up within herself a great love that knew no 
bounds and that ultimately must find him. She locked 
herself in her room, and taking her rapidly shrinking leg- 
acy from an old box she counted one hundred and fifty 
dollars. . . . Beyond the sharp blue crags he could be- 
found. Why shouldn’t she go to him? Something must 
have happened to him. Perhaps he was ill, perhaps he 
had been shot, perhaps he was now waiting beyond the 
“rim,” hoping she would come to him. 

A car came across the prairie. It was the wonder car, 
his car. She forced back her hair, ran out of the house 
into the road and waved to its driver. The car skidded 
to a standstill. 

Doris asked the chauffeur about Thomas Wilkins, what 
had become of him. 

“Why he only hired this car for hunting. He’s gone 
back to New York weeks ago—went back by way of the 
Southern Pacific.” 

“Gone,” Doris repeated, and she put her hands to her 
ears as if to shut out the truth. 

_ She strode back to the shabby house. A great sorrow 
overpowered her. She fell upon her unmade bed with a 
throbbing recollection of that memorable night, the words 
he had spoken, the empty days of waiting—just waiting 
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on. One day she had felt bright with anticipation, on the 
next downcast and miserably abandoned, and now that 
she had heard the truth she knew that she had been lied 
to, cast off. Her love for her stranger turned to hate—a 
desperate hate. She rose to her feet and threw open the 
window. The sun beat upon her staring eyes. She flung 
out her hands, swearing vengeance, a vengeance so deeply 
inspired by retribution that that night, when old lady 
Drayton slept soundly, and Patrick Mullen hobbled home 
from his Saturday night’s stimulants, Doris went away 
to where the iron rails led to the ends of the world. And 
with what remained of her small legacy she purchased a 
ticket to New York. 

At last New York, after four days and four nights of 
travel. From the train window the Eastern towns looked 
like so many filthy back yards—hideous, offensive dumps. 
Sometimes a long wet street, with its winking motion 
picture signs, glaring ice cream parlors, darkened saloons, 
clanking trolleys, many shops, strange blind eyes that 
had not quite lost their sight—fake jewels strung on metal 
threads. To Doris there seemed to be hundreds of these 
little towns, all cast in the same black furnace. 

When the train pulled into New York it was raining, 
a cold wet rain which made everyone smell sodden, like 
half baked dough. Doris crowded through to the in- 
formation desk and stood watching a pimply fat man, 
who answered like an automaton ‘4, 18, 6.22, Express 
at 6.27 local at 5 been taken off, just a moment please I’m 
attending to this lady now.” 

“Excuse me,” Doris ventured. Then a big burly man 
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who reeked of cheap tobacco broke in with “When does 
the next train leave for Westport?” 

“Five-fifteen—track 17,” was the informant’s answer. 

“Excuse me,” Doris repeated, “can you tell me some 
good hotel?” 

“One on every street, miss.” 

“Thank you,” and Doris turned to go. 

“One minute—know of a place,” he called to her. 

Then an old lady with a white dog under her arm asked 
about a train to Dobbs Ferry. 

“Five-thirteen—track 14.” 

“T know of a place,” continued the man of many num- 
bers, “on sxst Street. Good rooms—not expensive— 
perhaps you’d like it—why not try?” and while he wrote 
the address he spoke more numbers to colored couples, 
Polish Jews, Irish, Scandinavian, Chinese, and some few 
who had been born in the United States. 

The girl was soon lost in the large vaulted waiting- 
room, which at that moment held more people than in- 
habited Phoenix, Arizona. 

New York—clanking, honking noises, pulsating lights, 
sticky penetrating wet, a deadly rush, a great vortex 
whose wild currents tended to destroy, to confuse the 
weak bodies caught in its insensate soulless flow... . 
everybody pushing, shoving, an ever changing mass like 
pitch flowing through a black sewer—black wet mush- 
rooms jouncing about, opening, closing, coming out of 
buildings, going into underground caverns, crawling up 
black wet stairs to tracks mounted on iron stilts, and 
wheeled things crowding everywhere . . . mad. 

Doris was lost. A dripping officer of the law, who 
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under his raincoat shone like burnished silver, volunteered 
information. 

The girl walked north, reassured by the rain stained 
glass numbers at each street corner. When she found 
her destination she was wet and chilled and hungry. 

The house was a flat-faced, tin-coped, three-storied 
brown stone edifice, with a stoop of twelve stone steps 
that had slivered under the flicking fingers of heat and 
frost, and an area flanked these stairs, in which the city’s 
mud lay soggy and glistening. An Ailanthus elbowed from 
under a broken edge of the building. A tin corrugated 
garbage can waited patiently to be yanked in by Mrs. 
Leckenweiler, the landlady, who ran the establishment. 

Mrs. Leckenweiler unchained, unlocked and swung 
open the wet walnut vestibule door. 

Doris explained how she had come to find this house. 
She told Mrs. Leckenweiler about the fat man at the 
station. 

“OQh—him—Simon, well if he sent you—all right— 
come in.” 

Now Mrs. Anna Leckenweiler was an old lady of sev- 
enty with a bushy mass of soft yellowish white hair, that 
was rather sparse several inches above her large lobed 
oyster shell shaped ears. The ears had been pierced 
sixty-nine years—savagely punctured by a Bohemian 
maid who did it with a red hot hat pin followed through 
by a piece of cord that had been steeped in hot wax. 
Mrs. Leckenweiler’s ears were to her face what baroque 
sweeps are to a mid-Victorian picture frame. She was a 
short woman, whose figure had sagged like pot cheese 
that had settled in a hanging bag. Her head was large 
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for her body, but her face had withered and shrunken. 
Her eyes were blue and watery, like freshly opened clams, 
and she used them in a strange evasive way. Her nose 
was well modeled, but it hung down a little low between 
the nostrils. Her mouth was a soft slit, which she rouged. 
Mrs. Leckenweiler was very proud of her complexion, 
it being soft and slightly downy. Its chief attribute was 
a mole in the middle of her left cheek from which grew a 
brace of stiff hairs not unlike a blue metal trout hook. 

She talked in a strange monotone, and when she 
laughed she made guttural noises like a hen choking on a 
grain of corn. ; 

Wherever Mrs. Leckenweiler went she left a camphor- 
laden trail. Someone had told her that the little winged 
beasties were spirits of the dead trying to get back into 
their clothes. 

Mrs. Leckenweiler ushered Doris into her back room. 
The parlor was always locked, the shades were always 
drawn. The room remained unventilated. She had last 
thrown it wide open when what remained of her hus- 
band lay in state in a black plush box with nickel 
handles. But since this milestone the double round-topped 
rolling doors had been pulled to from inside the wall. 
And the back doors of frosted glass that separated the 
front room from where Doris sat were only pushed back, 
like the panels of the tabernacle, when an ancient holy 
decree was read. 

The back room, which Mrs. Leckenweiler spoke of as 
“my back parlor,” was of old New York—not the New 
York of Van Rensselaer, or Stuyvesant, but of Presidents 
Pierce, Buchanan, Lincoln. Its long windows ran from 
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the ceiling to the floor. They swung in but led to nothing 
more than a deformed Concord grapevine which grew out 
of a small patch of dust. 

There was a mustiness about the room, like an old book 
or worn handbag. All very hopeless and depressing. 

In this parlor there was an alcove full of thumbed 
books, a walnut desk covered with letters on which stood 
a student’s lamp that reeked of oil, and a lean-bodied 
stove surmounted by a perforated ornament of iron plu- 
mage which concealed a little china bowl from which 
belched puffs of steam. 

On the black marble shelf that stretched across the 
chimney breast, stood a case of stuffed birds. Here, 
behind glass, on wire claws, they perched on browned 
plaster of Paris branches. Also on this mantel there were 
match safes and a plate, a beveled silver plate on which 
had been engraved ‘Mosher Leckenweiler, Born 1855, 
Died 1916.” This plate was returned to Mrs. Lecken- 
weiler by the gentleman in charge of the Free Pond 
Crematory—he thought that silver should not be melted 
with the ashes of the dead. This was his strange parsi- 
mony, and many poor widows welcomed the souvenir. 
The pawnshop paid three dollars for them. 

Two silent watchers hung in tarnished frames upon 
the wall—a man and a woman. The man sat upright, 
looking as if he had a stomach ache and wanted to sup- 
press something, and the woman, about to sneer, also sat 
in the same chair, which disproved the theory that two 
things cannot occupy the same place at one and the same 
time. Both portraits were very plushy and brown. Their 
surfaces were smooth, and the canvases had a murky 
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quality as if the painter had glazed his likenesses with 
tobacco juice. It was quite obvious that neither sitter 
enjoyed the ordeal. The man looked as if he were saying 
under his closed lips—‘“‘For God’s sake when will you 
finish.” The woman not so—she had more humane 
thoughts—she contemplated her children and sometimes 
during the dragging hours in the quiet of the old Grand 
Street room where the portrait was painted she thought of 
that boy—Frank, the pants-cutter (the Seligmans never 
knew the rest of his name) the boy who had told them 
he was going West. The Grand Street patronage spoke 
of Frank as Frank Seligman or Seligman’s Frank, She 
repictured how her husband, Ben Seligman, walked about 
with a pair of shears in his hands, and how the children 
hung about her plump body, fearing that at any moment 
Papa would forget that he carried that sharp tool that 
opened and shut like an alligator—and she thought of 
Anna Seligman, for Anna always held on to her mother, 
until her mother too was permitted to rest the allotted 
time, forty-eight hours, in the untenanted front parlor. 

Mrs. Anna Leckenweiler never shoved back those glass 
paneled doors that she didn’t think of her mother, her 
own spent youth when she was lovely to look upon, before 
her husband, Mosher, made her exchange her name for 
the poverty he had to offer. 

“Now, what is it you want?” asked Mrs. Leckenweiler. 

“I would like a room—bedroom.” Doris spoke up, 
looking about as if she were in search of a bed. 

“T have one room—top floor back—hall-room, but most 
comfortable.” 
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“Hall-room,” repeated Doris, not knowing whether to 
show great joy or marked indifference. 

Mrs. Leckenweiler scrutinized the girl, as a cook in a 
market judges a wet unplucked bird that has just been 
taken out of the ice box. She had not heard Doris’s 
repetition of “Hall-room.” 

“You know I’m no boarding house woman. My family 
are all old New Yorkers, born down in Grand Street, 
which when I was born was one of the finest streets in 
New York. My father and mother, bless their memories, 
were very happy together, so they moved out here, which 
sixty years ago was the country—because my father knew 
that some day Grand Street would be overrun with com- 
mon Jews. Then I married my husband—that’s him, 
there back of you, with an apron on, That’s his Lodge 
apron. You know—a woman once said to me—‘Do you 
know Mrs. Anna Leckenweiler why you are such a fine 
cook—because your husband was a chef.’ ‘Chef!’ said 
I, surprised. ‘Can’t fool me,’ she said, ‘I saw that picture 
of him in your back parlor.’ ” 

Doris did not get the humor of this story. 

And then Mrs. Leckenweiler smiled. When she re- 
covered she got up. 

“T’ll show you myself. But have you references?” 

“References?” asked Doris. 

“Where do you come from?” 

“T come from Phoenix, Arizona.” 

‘“‘Phoenix—who’s Phoenix—where is it?” 

“Phoenix is out West—way out West—four days and 
nights.” 

Mrs. Leckenweiler repeated “Four days and nights— 
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West. Someday I'll tell you something about the West. 
I always wanted to go out there.” And then Mrs. Leck- 
enweiler thought of her mother and the little comet of 
yellow hair up in the bureau drawer among her mother’s 
effects. How often the old lady spoke of Frank, the in- 
comparable pants-cutter. 

“Come up,” she commanded. And the two women 
went up the long narrow stairs, two flights of them, past 
a round-globed gas jet that waved its blue and yellow 
fan-tailed light in the deoxidized air. 

Mrs. Leckenweiler threw open the hall bedroom door 
and looked for the gas bracket, and with her strange 
fingers clawed the wall like a cat at a screen door. When 
she applied the sulphur match to the hissing gas it re- 
vealed a room of small dimensions, furnished according 
to the mandate of a second-hand furniture emporium. 
It was a friendly little room to one not given to the choice 
of things. But everything in it had found its way by 
stages of rejection from floor to floor. The chair in the 
off corner showed its horse hair stuffing breaking from 
its armpits, which gave it a rather shocking human touch 
and disqualified it for any other room. The bed shoul- 
dered itself against two walls. It sagged in the middle, 
as only a discarded bed could sag that had felt the spines 
of two passionate generations. And then there was the 
bureau, smelly with drawers that worked on the bias. 

The window was shrouded by a pair of starched white 
curtains. Two pictures added a depressing touch to the 
room, one of a discarded relative, and another of an 
English countryside some place in Yorkshire, perhaps 
Bolton Abbey. 
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For this cubicle of a bedchamber Mrs. Leckenweiler 
demanded three dollars and fifty cents per week. 

Doris thought it all very beautiful and the room was 
quite warm, but where the heat came from was a mystery. 

Mrs. Leckenweiler asked Doris her full name. 

“Doris Drayton from Arizona” the girl told her. 

“Tf it isn’t asking too much you would greatly oblige 
me if you would let me have the rent in advance.” 

“Sure! I would be glad to,” and Doris found her purse 
and handed over three silver dollars and the rest in small 
change. 

“Now if you want a bath, the tub is right below you, 
one floor, and the toilet is downstairs next the bathroom.” 

Then Mrs. Leckenweiler pulled shut the door and pro- 
ceeded to fume her camphorous wake downstairs. 

A cabbage dancing in a black kettle three flights below, 
sent its redolent smell up the hall to Mrs. Leckenweiler. 

“Perhaps,” thought she, “that girl is hungry—why not 
ask her down?” 

Being incapable of such heartless judgment as she gen- 
erally employed, because of a surplus of three dollars 
and fifty cents, she turned back, knocked at the hail 
bedroom door, and called simulating a sympathetic tone, 
“Are you busy—wouldn’t you like something to eat 
with us?” 

Doris had already taken off her waist, so the girl guil- 
lotined herself between the jamb and the door, and her 
“thank you” was expressed in all sincerity—backed by 
the promptings of an empty stomach. 

“All right. Get your clothes on and come right down 
—we’ll wait for yer.” 
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Mrs. Leckenweiler retraced her steps, going down into 
the gaseous passageways. 

Doris rebuttoned her cotton underthings, and was in- 
terrupted by strange noises—mad iron—that came from 
outside. It was the Third Avenue Elevated thundering 
to both ends of Manhattan Island, and on the tin roof 
the rain was jouncing a tattoo. 

Doris found her way below—three dark dingy flights, 
past the parlor floor with its strange distorted iron chan- 
delier, and its walnut hatrack, its empty brackets like 
deformed fingers begging for clothes. A light shone 
through a glass door at the foot of the last flight. 

Mrs. Leckenweiler called to Doris, when the door shat- 
tered shut—“Come on this way—we eat here.” é 

It was a strange little room. In New York these lower 
front rooms were designated as “the front basement” or 
“the dining room.” Their furnishings were very similar. 
They all had a white marble fireplace, or mantel, on which 
a clock ticked noisily, and a few awful flower-embellished 
ornaments. A long table occupied the center of the room, 
and there were the accompanying six chairs, and some- 
times a leather or horsehair-covered sofa that sent its 
stings through thin trouser legs. 

The two front windows were grated. A passageway 
led to the kitchen, and a closet occupied one corner, in 
which chinaware was balanced on pink or blue frilled 
paper-covered shelves. In families where there were 
little children the closet floor was littered with magic 
lanterns, steam engines, broken dolls, printing presses, 
tools, and storm-battered umbrellas. The basement 
cabinet was the repository of a child’s development. 
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The eating board was covered with a red table cloth, 
and in the center a caster stood on its plated legs, holding 
small broken glass bottles. It looked like a toy carrousel 
that had gone to ruin under the light of a shattered 
romance. 

“Come sit down.” Mrs. Leckenweiler pointed with 
those claw fingers at a chair. 

Doris sat down. From the kitchen came a strange 
creature, carrying a tureen. She was a woman of no 
designative age, she looked flat and hollow, and had a 
silly birdlike expression about the eyes that were like 
large ulster buttons, and her nose was thin and beaked, 
which gave her a carnivorous and gloating expression. 
Her lips were like a frayed buttonhole. She was dressed 
in browns, and her whole being suggested a half-hearted 
conception created under the impulses of fear and inter- 
ruption. A pair of toric spectacles gave her eyes an 
anxious look, and her black hair was flattened down on 
either side of an irregular parting. 

She placed the steaming food on the table, and Mrs. 
Leckenweiler murmured, ‘Esther, this is Miss Doris 
Drayton who has taken the top back room—the hall- 
room.” 

“Pleased to meet you,” snapped Esther, and continued 
to address her mother. ‘Mama, do you want your coffee 
now?” 

“Sit down,” retorted Mrs. Leckenweiler. Whereupon 
Esther turned, went back into the kitchen and a moment 
later put the coffee in front of her Mama, 

“Mama, you must have it now.” 

Mrs. Leckenweiler opened the tureen, and a cloudburst 
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of aromatics of cabbage and struggling chunks of scald- 
ing meat met Doris. She wasn’t asked if she would 
have some. A portion was given to her, and soon the three 
women munched and made little clattery noises with their 
knives and forks, scraping up the dripping cabbage. 
There was bread and butter, and Doris ate of it—but it 
was a tasteless meal, silent save for little devouring succu- 
lent noises. 

There was an empty place at the table. In the years 
gone by there had been other empty places that for a 
time were held sacred—the places where sat father, 
mother, husband. The loose table leaves were taken out, 
and the gaps were soon filled in. The long table shrunk 
year after year. Tonight but one chair remained vacant. 
Doris considered it indifferently. 

The basement front door bell jangled. Esther jumped 
up and went to the window, pulling back the shade. The 
street lamp revealed who it was. Esther left the room, 
to open the iron gate that covered the entire dark 
entrance. The gate was slammed shut. 

Simon breezed in with a “Good evening, folks—See 
you got here, miss—glad you found what you wanted.” 
He then went into the kitchen, to wash his timetable- 
stained fingers. He called out unintelligible remarks, 
while the water splashed in the sink. 

Simon took his seat at the table. Esther handed him 
a helping of everything. He ate ravenously and quickly. 

Doris stole several glances at Simon. At first she 
couldn’t understand how anyone who answered questions 
all day could have enough energy left to move his jaws 
to masticate his food. But all the numbers and informa- 
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tion that poured from him didn’t reduce his power to 
bite, gulp, and cough across the table. 

Perhaps, thought Doris, he was putting back into him- 
self with food what he had all day given out in numbers. 
Simon did not speak through the entire one-course meal. 
When he had finished he pulled a mass of papers from 
his inside pocket, and grew very intense. 

“Always making changes—entire schedule changes to- 
morrow.” ‘Then turning and pointing his dirty, buttery 
nails at Doris, he addressed her. 

“That train you came in on is coming in on another 
track, Track 4 two minutes earlier.” 

“Track 4,” Esther repeated, and in a scholastic manner 
which she always assumed when addressing Simon, she 
questioned rebukingly; ‘““Why do they have to change 
trains? ‘There must be a reason. They certainly don’t 
do it to be funny.” 

“Surely they don’t want to be funny—who said 
funny?” Simon glowered at the girl, and then looked at 
Doris. 

Doris wasn’t enjoying her first evening meal in New 
York. These people suggested rats that had lived in a 
sewer—their color was ashen, their breathing was labored. 
They moved as if they needed oiling. 

Esther’s body was positively rust-bound, her mind 
cobwebby, and back of her strange bulbous eyes there 
hovered the vague semblance of an unfulfilled desire,— 
a longing for some object, man, money, position, ad- 
venture. It was like a petition that cried for recognition, 
and that left a sadness, a subtle sadness, as evasive as 
the sputum on the wing of a moth. Invisibly it hovered 
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in the face of this woman. She was skidding down the 
shadowing incline of forty. She was grappling with 
something she had missed or lost. Her virgin body craved 
one touch, one thrill, one intense emotion. 

Man had not noticed her. She had been brushed 
aside because she had only a sincere heart and that is 
not comparable to a dash of pulchritude. Esther never 
told what really took place inside her—how deeply she 
suffered—what frustrated hopes hung heaviest about her 
consciousness. 

No person bothered with her. She always had been 
accepted as a Cinderella cast in a hideous mold. No 
doubt she had been born with a better disposition than 
most humans, But Fate modeled her contours unsympa- 
thetically and it refracted its lack of goodwill in a snappy 
and impatient churlishness that was resented by everyone 
with whom she came in contact. She had acquired divers 
unsympathetic mannerisms and curt retorts, such as 
“Do you think so,” “I don’t agree with you at all,” “Not 
a bit,” “You are all wrong,” and other patent asservations 
that made enemies of the few she met. 

Esther’s mother was her obsession. She tended her 
as only one does who is not a paid servitor. Mrs, Lecken- 
weiler had conceived Esther through accident. But she 
had become her taskmaster through intention, and what- 
ever the mother willed the daughter fulfilled. The mother 
had seen life and had felt the “glorious impulse”—it had 
been her downfall and ruin. Her daughter was to profit 
by her mother’s misadventures, and she guarded Esther 
as a jailer guards the murderer of his late King. For 
Esther those natural desires that created all of us were 
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tabooed, squelched, and sat upon by her mother. Forty 
years ago she had given birth to Esther, not a welcome 
progeny; but at that time the maternal instinct was 
stronger than her powers of suppression. For forty years 
the daughter hovered about her mother as an indictment 
of the old lady’s misplaced passion. 

“Excuse me—I think I had better be going to my 
room.” Doris pushed her chair back from the table. 
It struck the wall and she rose abruptly. 

There was a chorus of good-nights. The girl echoed 
“Good-night,” and crept up the worn carpeted stairs, 
through the chilled halls to her room. 

When she locked her bedroom door she felt that her 
knees were paining, and her body was sensitive to her 
touch. She felt forsaken, alone. The rain still beat on 
the tin above her. 

In the rear houses a few lights yellowed the casements. 
There were long taut ropes that extended from windows 
to large black poles, and on some of these clothes lines 
hung wet garments flapping about like cacoons from 
which crucified inmates had been melted away by the 
pelting rain. 

Doris pulled down her window from the top. The 
city’s night noises greeted her,—that thundering iron ele- 
vated, the clang of surface car bells, a shrill long whistle 
of a fire engine, the incessant honk of taxis on their way 
to the theaters, an Italian tenor in a table d’hote restau- 
rant prolonging his top notes to the displeasure of the 
adjoining backyards, and an automatic sound producer 
jazzing the most recent agglomeration of melodies. 

Doris put her hands to her ears, but she could not shut 
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out the strange depressing power these noises produced. 
Another disk was put on the phonograph—its melody was 
thrust at her tired body—a tearing, piercing, hellish thing. 
She shut the window with a slam. 

“You mustn’t—you mustn’t.” Her eyes filled with 
tears, and with her fingers she combed wildly through 
her hair, repeating, “you mustn’t—please—O please!” 

Doris stepped to the baseboard of her bed. Here she 
stood, her lips quivered, her head pulsated wildly, her 
hands nervously felt the soft contours of her body. 

Quickly she went back to the window, yanked down 
the shade, repeating ““You mustn’t—please—stop it—for- 
God’s sake stop it,’’ and as she turned she saw her image 
in the mirror above the dresser. She spoke to that image, 
denouncing it—it couldn’t be she—it couldn’t be, and she 
came closer to it until her eyes seemed to her the eyes of 
a stranger, her mask the mask of a colorless apparition, 
intangible, not real. 

Then a rush of noise filled her ears. She tried to call 
but she could give no sound. She fell upon her bed. Her 
body shook. There came a confused vision of a man— 
a man not unlike Thomas Wilkins who had played this 
song to her—the same song that had been carried to her 
on puffs of burning sage. It penetrated her craving con- 
sciousness. 

Could it be he—could it be Thomas Wilkins? But 
there were thousands who knew that melody and who 
used it perhaps in like fashion. 

* * x * 

When she awoke a rift of blue hung in the sky above 

the houses that were so black but a few hours before. 


CHAPTER X 


Not many years ago passenger trains that made their 
way in and out of the city of New York traveled through 
a tunnel but partly covered between 42nd Street and 
59th Street. Three quarters of a mile of this track was 
about thirty feet below the street, and from this lower 
level steam engines poured black smoke, and hissed like 
mad dragons filling the air with vaporous gases and par- 
ticles of soot that blackened the tenements and breweries 
flanking the noisome trench. 

The tenements that flanked this subway were inhab- 
ited by fat draymen, fat brewery workers, blacksmiths, 
bricklayers. And, every man had at least one wife 
and children of many ages—heaps and masses of 
offspring. 

But the power of electricity has driven out these fecund 
poor, and what but a short time ago was a slum that 
reeked of hops and manure, where wagons heaped with 
pyramids of beer barrels clattered over Belgian paving 
blocks as if in conflict with the discarded loose teeth of 
the iron beasts that hissed through the black train trench, 
is, today, the most expensive thoroughfare of habitations. 

Park Avenue is New York’s finest street, flanked by 
massive buildings that exhibit architectural motifs that 
range from the palaces of France to the more formal 
styles of the palatial edifices of the Italian Renaissance. 

A constant stream of high-powered cars glide about, 
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conveying the former proletariat, the nobleman who has 
fallen, the man of high descent, the wealthy nationalized 
Jew once of Russia, the extravagant harlot, the snobbish 
democrat, the democratic peer—where the fenders of the 
haut monde brush varnish with the more expensive con- 
veyance of parvenu. 

But this is New York. New York is a metropolis of 
snobbish mudlarks that have flown out of the garbage 
heaps into Park Avenue. 

Eight floors up, overlooking this avenue, lived Thomas 
Wilkins and his wife, Mildred. 

Mildred Wilkins was one of society’s slickest—always. 
well dressed, perfectly groomed, affectedly sensuous. 
She had gleaned bits of Continental suavity in hotel 
lobbies and cafés. And she spoke several languages like a 
true American, using a perfect nasal diction and employ- 
ing foreign words where English derivatives would have 
been better. She was decidedly smart-setty.. When her 
husband spoke to her—using her as a lightning rod, as 
most men use their wives—she assumed an uncertain far 
away look which savored of boredom, and she would con- 
template other men while he told her about his business 
ventures. She was an excellent listener when she had 
something else to think about. She was a little like all 
women, but more obvious than most. 

One of her many weaknesses was exotic jewels. She 
knew how to wear them although she did not always know 
how to buy them. Merchants took advantage of her 
outbursts of enthusiasm. 

Of years she had an actual quota of twenty-seven, but 
inasmuch as she had lived fast, her experiences summed 
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up to a woman’s of forty. When she was natural and 
unassuming she was charming. Men liked her. Women 
contemplated her. But when she assumed a cheap, social 
patina, everyone, including her husband, wanted to choke 
her. 

Mildred Wilkins affected henna-washed hair, which she 
brushed back from her egg shaped forehead, knotting it 
in the back. The complexion she wore was colorless, 
done in a Neapolitan yellow, retouched with a vermilion 
lip stick. Eyebrows plucked to the final sweep of a sig- 
nature and her plum-hued eyes were set in a nimbus of 
long mascarated lashes that stood out like the sun’s rays 
on the head of Liberty. 

At a short distance her mouth resembled a two cent 
stamp, and to her nostrils the red touch of high spirit 
was applied. Her ears were plushy dabs from which 
dangled strange onyx or jadite, or Etruscan gold amphore. 

Now about her figure reams could be written—it was 
the willowy, symmetric, collapsible body, that could bend 
in no ungraceful attitudes, and that moved with all the 
sensuousness of a caterpillar. She enjoyed dressing in 
soft materials that accentuated her contours. 

Mildred looked upon her marriage as a means to no 
good end. Her husband had been acquired when her 
parents feared that she might be left on the shelf of single 
blessedness. She had little to say. She was led to the 
altar by an arrogant papa, and attended by a group of 
demi-virgins, and there was soft weepy music and masses 
of floral decorations—all very extravagant and unes- 
thetically splendid. Mildred was intoxicated by the dig- 
nified rendition of dogma and formalities. 
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Hardly had the wedding breakfast been digested, 
hardly had the sensitive virginal attendants lifted their 
heads from immaculate pillows under which had been 
hidden Freudian delights in forms of wedding confection, 
than Mildred and Thomas had a hellish squabble at a 
seaside resort. ‘They managed to get on each other’s 
nerves, and the splendid lingerie, little diaphanous “pas- 
sionettes,” early lost their seductive intent. The care 
which had been expended on the choice of trousseau 
meant nothing to Thomas. He had beheld far more 
attractive transparencies on concubines. 

Like most sensitive young girls who look upon man’s 
natural impulses as unseemly manifestations, and which 
at first repel until they are resigned to complete abandon, 
Mildred was shy, and, not understanding Thomas’s bru- 
tality, she beat him off and broke into a nervous paroxysm 
of bawlings. 

Thomas grabbed her, stood her on her feet, and in her 
gossamer chemise she was like an intangible blossom. 

Thomas bellowed, “Don’t act like a damn fool.” 

But this young girl, standing in all her exquisite fem- 
ininity, aroused in Thomas a primitive passion. His 
young, shrinking wife was opposed to the simple, trusting 
sincerity of Doris Drayton. There had been nothing 
about this girl of the wilderness that savored of artifice. 
She was a creature of natural impulses, impulses to which 
the instincts react naturally. 

* * * * 

During Mildred’s fifth year of matrimonial regrets 
she met a young lawyer in the rooms occupied by Lady 
Tripler in the Ritz Hotel, in New York. It was several 
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days before this aged daughter of a baronet, and the 
widow of an earl, was to return to her manor in Sussex, 
England. She had asked Alfred Clinton in to tea. 

It had been Lady Tripler’s long standing intention to 
introduce Mildred to Alfred. She had known Alfred 
since his father had taken him to Sussez, and her Lady- 
ship keenly felt that two such charming people should 
know each other. Her Ladyship had a maternal interest 
in young Alfred. Her Ladyship had always felt a pro- 
found affection for Alfred’s father, Judge Kenneth Pres- 
cott Clinton, whom she thought a man of keen humor and 
amazing riches, incomparable emotional liberality, and 
who had the wherewithal. Lady Tripler did not object 
to his Americanisms and political convictions. 

Lady Tripler did not want Alfred to lose his heart to 
some unworthy hussy who might completely ruin his 
career. The lady expressed her admiration of Judge 
Clinton in more ways than one. Why not have Mildred 
take tea with her the very afternoon when Alfred might 
accidentally drop in to wish her a good crossing. 

Lady Tripler and Alfred sat together, as if by accident, 
and they indulged in revisioning the not too distant past, . 
until the telephone jingled, and Lady Tripler’s stalwart 
maid announced that Mrs. Wilkins was calling. 

When Mildred entered the drawing room introductions 
were in order. Mildred was swathed in an Antwerp blue 
ensemble costume, and her head was imprisoned in black 
hatter’s plush, and a little pelt of a sable beast encircled 
the crown, biting its own tail. Her whole body had a 
bandaged look. 

Five years of an unhappy married existence encour- 
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aged her self-expression. She had decided, and was sec- 
onded by Lady Tripler, never to resign to a disappoint- 
ment. “Every time a man pushes you under the water, 
just pop up like a cork and he’ll respect you.” This had 
been Lady Tripler’s advice, and she volunteered other 
convictions which were both sound and asseveratedly 
shocking. 

A flaccid conversation was indulged in, each participant 
using either a biscuit or a sip of tea to hang on the stalling 
balance of conversational indifference. 

Mr. Thomas Wilkins was never mentioned. He might 
have been dead as far as these three were concerned.. 
During this teaing hour he was to the women of this party 
less consuming than a vaccination mark, or to indulge in 
a less trite simile, he just wasn’t. And it was Lady Trip- 
ler’s intention not to mention Mildred’s husband—“that 
pachyderm’s skeleton would sooner or later topple out of 
the family cabinet,” thought Lady Tripler. 

Over the tea cups, with a cocktail or two under their 
belts, the late afternoon flitted away. 

“You must come to see me, sometime soon,” and then 
Mildred told Alfred Clinton that she was at home the 
first Tuesday of each month, but the formalities of these 
visitors’ days need not be observed. 

Alfred and she went down the upper corridor together 
and were lowered into where the large French mirrored 
hall serves as a rendezvous for those who have not the 
effrontery to keep dates at gutter and street corners. 
Here Mildred and Alfred lingered a short time. 

“Do come—’phone me—most any time.” She,spoke 
sincerely and with sweetness. 
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Alfred saw her into her motor, and waited until the 
uniformed attendant blew for another Roll’s. The car 
drove on, and was lost in the honking traffic jam. 

It was six thirty when Alfred looked at his watch. He 
walked north to Fifty-seventh Street—turned east pass- 
ing the dingy police court, and the several avenues to 
Sutton Place, where his home backed on to the East 
River. 

Here but a short time ago stood the houses of the poor, 
slum houses that had taken on a bilge water aspect, as 
if the waters that churned at their heels had been ab- 
sorbed by brick, by mortar, and by tenant. But all this 
mustiness and squalor had resigned to a charming terrace 
closed in by houses of the designs in vogue in England 
when the Georges tried to exert their sovereignty over 
Manhattan Island. It does seem strange that the people 
of the United Colonies tore down the effigies of the 
Third George to melt into bullets, but that his esthetics, 
architectural and otherwise, have survived in many sec- 
tions of New York. 

Sutton Place is Georgian. It seems far removed from 
the din of a noisy city. The community garden fringes 
the embankment, and here are high brick garden walls 
on which stand stone vases, not unlike apothecary’s jars. 
Ivy has adhered to the red brick, and fat-stomached 
cupids with forced smiles support on their stone fingers 
flower boxes full of blossoming plants that barely could 
be supported by giants. Here, behind this garden wall 
the city is shut out. Here an oak tree spreads its branches 
over a tree trunk garden seat. The terrace with its severe 
brick houses, broken by shuttered square windows of 
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many lights, might serve fittingly as a background to the 
Prince of Orange and his ladies of a century ago. 

But if the eyes wandered out over the green—past the 
little plants that clustered at the base of the parapet, 
beyond a large demon claw spanned the clouded water 
of the river—the Queensborough Bridge; and over this 
viaduct when the day had grown dark, many lights moved 
back and forth. 

From Alfred Clinton’s bed this giant span filled his 
bedroom window. Sundays, when he rested late, he often 
watched motors on their way to Long Island. Sometimes 
at night he watched hundreds of twin motor lights racing 
along wildly—diamonds coursing through an artery of 
steel. 

Sunday mornings Clinton loved reading in bed. Often 
he would drop his book to watch a long line of carriages 
preceded by a hearse, on their way to a Brooklyn burial 
ground. Below stood a dingy prison, its small barred 
windows, its inmates looking up at the constant stream 
of conveyances, gazing at the grim cortege of death with 
a spark of joy—afiter all perhaps there was some hope 
of life in a prison cell. Sometimes the wind carried a 
flower from the floral tributes of the dead out of the front 
carriage down into the prison yard many feet below. 

Often from these prison cells men and women looked 
out over the East River to Alfred Clinton’s home. To 
those upon whom the luckless things of life had fallen, 
who had become public wards, or perhaps a woman who 
saw no wrong soliciting, or a beggar who was decreed a 
public nuisance, or a suspicious character who could not 
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defend himself—in such as these Clinton found interest, 
and often he would give them assistance. 

He was that type of lawyer who enjoyed upholding the 
hopeless when not closeted with pompous corporation 
heads. He felt it was his duty to aid the man in the 
street. He found it an arduous task sitting at long tables 
surrounded by pasty and florid influentials who spent 
days in the settlement of corporate duties. 

Alfred Clinton’s father had been a Superior Judge of 
the Supreme Court. Judge Kenneth Prescott Clinton 
wanted his son to become a Counsellor at Law. His boy 
was sent to Columbia University, received his Advocate’s 
degree, was admitted to the Bar, and occupied an office 
in William Street. 

At the age of thirty-seven he had amassed a fortune, 
augmented by an aunt who left him a large heritage. 

Clinton was exceptional regarding his taste—he was 
an esthetic lawyer. He liked objects of virtu. In his 
library he had volumes by Armstrong on Gainsborough, 
Reynolds, Turner—volumes on Bakst, Brangwyn, Tin- 
toretto, Ducio, Piero della Francesca; books by Perror 
et Chipiez on ancient Egyptian art. A shelf of tomes on 
furniture by Calland, Cescinsky, Gribble, Fyffe. And 
several other shelves on Tudor, Elizabethan, Jacobean, 
Georgian periods. There were also early printed books 
on family histories, on gardening, on illuminated hore, 
on forestry, on heraldry, early Bibles. In all, his collection 
numbered over twelve thousand volumes. 

His home had been done by Fresco and Fenistra, and 
special attention had been given to lighting fittings, fur- 
niture handles, door fittings, fireplaces, fenders, grates, 
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and there were ceilings taken from Mantuanese houses, 
and walls from Genoa, and a dining room painting had 
been smuggled out of a Venetian house. 

His front drawing room was near Georgian, with a rich 
ceiling that had been set in. Its subject was Danaé, 
reclining on her back with distended knees receiving a 
shower of gold. Under this rain of coins, before a crack- 
ling fire, when the damask curtains had been drawn, when 
outside blew a frosty wind, Clinton often served tea at- 
tended by Bleauvelt, a part English butler who moved 
about silently on rubber heels. 

Bleauvelt was long and narrow and colorless. He 
looked as if he had been whittled out of a potato. He had 
sparse hair which he brushed from one side of his head 
over his bald forehead in lines that resembled running 
paint. He was always impeccably dressed. He had never 
been known in his long years of service to have sneezed, 
or coughed, or blown his nose in the presence of an em- 
ployer. He went about the house like a moth, appearing 
where least expected. His face might have hung on the 
end of a black pole moved by invisible hands, shoved 
through doors, and curtains and canopies. When he 
served, either at table or in the drawing room, his features 
remained as stolid as a papier-mache mask; only his eyes 
snapped about nervously; and it seemed as if his ears 
moved when intent on sound. 

There was one other servant in the house—a Chinese 
cook who had served on the S. S. Osaka that plied from 
Nagasaki to Manila and Victoria. This Chinaman loved 
jazz, and on a corner table in the kitchen he had put his 
greasy phonograph. During the preparation of meals 
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he loved to play “Charlie my boy” or some equally dis- 
tressing ditty. He would stir, add salt and suck his 
steaming ladle to the tempo of the dance. 

Late one afternoon, when the fire crackled, when the 
curtains were drawn and when in the street the wind 
froze, a motor drove to Clinton’s door and a woman, 
wrapped in furs, toed out. 

Alfred Clinton had been waiting for Mildred Wilkins. 
He was happy to know that she had kept her promise, 
made after their last téte-a-téte at the Biltmore Country 
Club. 

The obsequious Bleauvelt took Mrs. Wilkins’ cape, 
and as she ascended the stairs he scrutinized the garment 
and noticed with satisfaction that its label read ‘“‘Florelle, 
London and Paris.” 

The drawing room floor was redolent with the scent 
of many flowers, it vied with the Nuit de Noel perfume 
that had been held imprisoned under Mildred’s heavy 
coat. 

Mildred was charmed with the homely isolation of 
Clinton’s home—its atmosphere suggested London or 
Paris. It was like stepping across the Atlantic in a flash. 
Here there was a captivating detachment—it was unlike 
anything she had ever experienced in America. 

It gave Alfred great pleasure to pull open the rear win- 
dow curtains. Across the black river the lights of Long 
Island sparkled, long strings of street lamps and dully 
lit barred windows, and emeralds lay before them like 
precious gems on an ebony tray. 

“Like the Thames Embankment—isn’t it wonderful?” 

When they went back to the tea table Mildred sat in 
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one of those deep chairs that reveal so much, and that 
encourage that social nonchalance that is affected by 
people of fashion. 

Mildred took her tea without lemon or sugar, but she 
acquiesced to orange marmalade and a strange confection 
made of alligator pears and ginger. 

In the quiet of this room Alfred and Mildred lounged 
together. They spoke of Lady Tripler. They mentioned 
their afternoon at the Biltmore Country Club—their 
drive back through the dusk, past walled gardens where 
the wind made garlands of autumn leaves; the cold steely 
gray of the Hudson fringed by a deep blue ledge behind 
which the sun skidded slowly into the west. And then 
the sky for a few moments vied with the fallen foliage— 
crisp flames stolen from the light of heaven. Their 
purring motor carried them back into the city. The 
sumptuous melancholy of the late autumn aroused them 
to a greater friendship—it brought them closer together, 
chaperoned by the dying year. 

Mildred’s gloved hand found Alfred’s fingers. For 
several miles they remained entwined. They spoke little. 
Mildred remarked something about the smell of burning 
leaves—it always dispirited her, it made her feel she 
never wanted to go home—she wanted to stay away from 
her apartment to scamper unrestrained like a chipmunk. 
She told that her husband did not understand her love of 
nature, he was too absorbed in business, too fond of the 
material things of life. 

The memory of what she had confessed to him gave 
Alfred an assurance and feeling of confidence. They 
discussed their failures, their longings, their disappoint- 
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ments. It has always been the way of those who desire 
affection to speak of their tribulations rather than their 
blessings. Mildred knew the power of the heart-sick—to 
create sympathy through affliction. 

Mildred had spoken some of her regrets, she had told 
Alfred that she was not happily married. She should 
never have given herself to Thomas Wilkins—‘“what a 
fool!” 

“He doesn’t understand me—he has treated me with 
amazing indifference. It doesn’t seem right to tell you, 
but you have been so very sympathetic.” She sipped her 
tea, and between nibbles at a cake that was shedding 
crumbs into the damask square in her lap, she continued, 

“T suppose there are thousands of girls who have been 
disillusioned—trapped into matrimony. Like silly geese 
we are led to the altar, blinded by the tinsel and the 
glitter of it all. What else could be expected of a foolish 
virgin. How very happy you should be here alone in 
this peace. It must be wonderful.” But Mildred hesi- 
tated, lifting to her cadmium orange lips the delicate egg- 
shell cup, and sipped some tea. Stimulated by its warmth 
and redolence, she spoke as if her words had taken on a 
new meaning. 

“But even freedom must pall—no one to talk to, no 
one to disagree with—no one to confess to.” 

Alfred’s fingers dove into a box of cigarettes. When 
he had extinguished the match and sighed out his lung 
full of smoke, he answered Mildred with legal suavity. 

A strange little ormolu clock in a high-pitched bell 
rapidly beat six times. 

Mildred had listened to Alfred. The sincere advice 
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he gave her as to her marital promises to her husband, 
her obligations, brought resentful tears to her eyes. She 
pulled on her gloves, fumbled with their tiny buttons, and 
with feigned nonchalance rose to go. 

“Tt is very early. Do you have to go—it’s only six.” 

She moved closer to the hearth fire. Its light gave to 
her face a strange hot glow. She put her gloved hand to 
her forehead. Her eyes closed as if in pain. 

Alfred hastened across the room, touched a button, 
and a moment later the pallid face of Bleauvelt appeared 
at the door, framed by heavy hangings. 

“Some brandy,” Alfred snapped at him. Barely had 
Alfred helped Mildred back into the chair from which 
she had risen when Bleauvelt reappeared. 

“T beg pardon—is there anything else I can get, sir?” 

When Mildred had taken a sip of liquor her eyes grew 
very bright. As she looked up she saw the strange face 
of the butler gazing stolidly down at her. When he felt 
that the lady had quite recovered, he begged her pardon 
and backed out. 

“Silly of me—I felt strangely faint.” 

Here in the room alone with Alfred things mattered 
less, the thought of her husband and her vows receded. 
In this half lighted room the flames that danced, the 
flowers that gave their fragrance, the thickly shrouded 
floor that silenced, the sip of brandy, filled Mildred’s 
brain, whispering strange things. Never had she been 
so light-hearted, so strangely happy . . . it was as if all 
her shattered hopes had been driven out by new resolves, 
new desires. 

The very walls counseled her—the faces that looked 
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out of their frames down at her, courtesans painted in 
France over a century ago seemed to move, to open their 
lips, to whisper “You fool—you belong to him, and you 
are going out into the night alone—Why lose him?” 

Mildred took Alfred’s hand. She tightened her hold 
and closing her lids she whispered, ‘“Alfred—Alfred.” 

Under the glow of warm dancing flames her lips were 
as of burnished coral upon which lingered the dew of 
cravings, and from the warmth of her body exotic fumes 
emanated. The aroma of “Nuit de Noel” commingled 
with her body odor was as of incense burning at the 
shrine of an untried goddess. 

Alfred fell upon his knees. Mildred held his warm 
hands. She placed them to her lips, and tightening her 
hold she spoke to his fingers as if they alone had the 
power to understand. She kissed them with burning 
intentness. “Alfred—Alfred,” she reiterated, and she 
relaxed her hold of his fingers only to tighten her hands 
about his head. 

With slow deliberation she put her lips to his—hers 
were the cool lips of abandon. Taking hold of his arms 
she brought them around her waist as a snake charmer 
might place the coils of a serpent. And when she felt 
that they were closing about her she whispered the inco- 
herencies of a great desire. Madly he kissed her again 
and again, madly he told her she was captivating, won- 
derful. For a moment a tender brutality dominated him 
—he kissed her soft hair, her flushed forehead, her damp 
mouth, her warm neck. He told her how splendid he 
thought her, and she craved a repetition of his words. 
Under her breath vehemently she whispered to him 
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“Always love me—always love me,” and then her long 
lashes became moist and she breathed as if a great weight 
rested on her soul. They remained in each other’s clasp 
until the little clock struck the half hour. 

When Mildred went to the mirror she smiled, and in 
a low voice said, “Look at me—But, Alfred, wasn’t it 
too wonderful?” 

Outside the chauffeur was swinging his arms wildly. 
The night had grown very cold. Mildred again put her 
arms around Alfred’s neck, and with deliberation gave 
him one long lingering kiss. 

“Tonight,” she confessed, “tonight the opera will be 
music to the memory of this hour.” 

In the hall Bleauvelt helped Mildred into her coat. 
Alfred swung back the door. She said “Good-night” as 
if she were bidding the hour to a hostler. Outside the 
chauffeur swung open the motor door, and prepared to 
spread a lap rug over Mildred’s knees. 

“Tt is quite warm tonight—you needn’t.” 

“Thank you Mum,” and the motor sped away. The 
chauffeur smiled on his box. He thought of Mildred’s 
remark—“ ‘Warm’—Like hell it is.’ He knew enough 
about life and the things that warm the body to realize 
that Mildred’s estimation of the temperature had been 
kindled either by a potent libation or enhanced by some 
other soul-stirring adventure. 

In the hall, in the warm house, Bleauvelt took a whisk 
out of a Florentine marriage chest, and with “I beg your 
pardon, sir,” continued to pick bits of fluff off his master’s 
shoulder, and to brush some white sweet smelling dust 
from his lapel. 
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“Dinner will be served in thirty minutes, sir.” 

And as Alfred proceeded upstairs, back into the draw- 
ing room, he noticed a vanity case on the seat of the 
chair in which Mildred had sat. Alfred opened it—the 
case contained a little ivory pad on which had been 
written 


“Alfred dear—May I come again on Thursday? 
Tl promise to be good.” 


CHAPTER XI 


Stmon of the Grand Central information desk had 
bought himself a new three-piece suit of Cheviot cloth, 
very stylish, marked down to thirty dollars, with the 
recommendation that every line of the garment was cut 
contrary to the prevailing conservative styles—pockets 
that shot up or down, and in the back a placket on its 
upward flight was checked by a smal! gray silken dart.. 

Later the same evening on which Mildred drove from 
Sutton Place to her Park Avenue apartment, a flurry of 
snow blanketed the city. The little white frozen flakes 
swooped around, wildly taking hold of every crevice, of 
everything that moved, teasing, disporting themselves, as 
if they were silent white clowns that had lost their voices 
in their mad frolic. 

Simon and. Doris Drayton buffeted the storm on their 
way to Broadway. He had invited Doris to the theater. 
It was her second night in town. Simon felt excessively 
genial. But an all-consuming fire gnawed at Doris’s inner 
consciousness. She hadn’t traveled across the continent 
in search of entertainment. It was for him, her desert 
man, she felt he needed her. 

When she found herself in this vortex of life she be- 
came confused. She did not know how to search for him. 
During the day she had looked in vain for his name in 
the telephone book. There were many Wilkinses, and 
several Thomas Wilkins, and she called them by ’phone, 
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and when they answered she realized it wasn’t anyone 
with whom she had spoken before. Still she had hope 
of locating him. 

She was happy to go out with Simon. Simon had put 
on his new suit and paraded with the assurance that new 
clothes give. His one regret was that his top coat did 
not match his suit. The coat had turned a dull, greenish 
black and the buttonholes were frayed. They walked 
quickly, the wind robbing Doris’s words. 

“What street is this?” she chattered. 

“This is Broadway—grandest street in the whole 
world—lI’ve been to Paris, Chans Eleesay and Plac Con- 
quer—I know.” 

As they turned into Broadway it seemed to Doris as 
if a vast bed of black mushrooms were jousting beneath 
signs that had been conceived by most arrogant minds in 
a frost-nipped hell. Was this a strange penance these 
myriads were performing, umbrellaed devils showered by 
the molting of fallen angels? 

“Tt’s like this every night,’’ Simon coughed with pride. 

“Every night,” Doris repeated, as if she doubted his 
words. 

“Sure—everybody all over the world calls on Broad- 
way. Did you ever hear of the Ru da Pay or Boulevard 
Opera. Well they’re not in it with Broadway—Broad- 
way’s got ’em all beat a dozen long miles. Everybody 
calls on Broadway, Chink, Irish, Kike, Dutch—Upstate, 
South, West—it’s the hick’s paradise, from every place, 
they just can’t stay away,—that’s Broadway.” 

They stopped before the Capitol Theatre, and in the 
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glare of the canopy Simon caught Doris’s arm. “Here’s 
where I’m going to take you.” 

“Couldn’t we walk up and down—just up and down?” 
and Doris, quivering, looked at him pleadingly. 

“You'll get soaked and jostled—they’ll elbow you off 
your feet—this isn’t Arizona—it’s worse than cattle.” 

He suggested she should stand close to him, in line, 
while he moved up to the box-office to purchase a couple 
of seats. People—more people, went by—hundreds of 
people like skaters on clogging runners who had lost 
something, dodging, hitting, unfeeling. Why this strange 
pandemonium—was this a nightly occurrence—this gen-_ 
eral disorder? Could these be pleasure seekers, or was 
this a defiant mob who had been promised a fete, showing 
its resentment of the storm, beating down underfoot its 
transitory crystalline confetti? Long lines of shining 
motors moved along, honking their objections—puffing 
and snorting, stopping together, advancing together, like 
a loose chain each link containing live cargo. 

When Doris and Simon entered the theater, at first in 
contrast to the street it seemed dry and warm, but a 
damp body stench, wet leather, wet umbrellas, filled the 
large foyer. The large marble staircase, done in bour- 
geoisie baroque, made Doris glower. It depressed her, 
as it has depressed all persons of discriminating per- 
ception. She liked the mural paintings around this lobby, 
but Simon didn’t encourage her to scrutinize them. 
“Wait till you see what they give you in here.” She 
thought it was very nice of the young effeminate looking 
man, done up in buttons with a pillbox on his head, to 
have given her a program. | 
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The orchestra was playing “La Boheme”—some of the 
opera’s popular melodies. People stood against the back 
rail, two rows deep, in silence, mostly bored but feigning 
appreciation. 

Doris looked around and up at the long painting back 
of the auditorium of strange creatures, nude women, of 
rich masses of deep green foliage and deep blues. 

“Isn’t that beautiful—isn’t it wonderful?” 

“Didn’t I tell you—look here,” Simon enjoined, point- 
ing at no particular place. A tall man with a Christ-like 
beard “‘tushed” him. They were shown to two seats down 
in front. During the running of the feature Doris blew 
her nose. She had been crying—not crying because she 
had been moved by the maniacal inanities and absurd 
imbecilities of the motion picture. In many respects the 
plot paralleled her life—a poor girl who had been seduced 
by a sailor. Eventually they meet again in a cabaret. 
The girl falls in love with the gentleman who had betrayed 
her, not knowing him in his dinner jacket and grayed 
temples as her sailor boy. Neither does he know the girl 
as Fanny Goldie of Portville, and to her he confesses his 
desire to go back to the little seaport town, to find an old 
sweetheart of his. A fire breaks out, for spectacular 
reasons only. Here the Capitol orchestra banged away, 
beating the picture to its ultimate punch—a strange 
dramatic twist followed. But inasmuch as this movie 
broke all box-office records, smashing by three men and 
one child all previous snowy evening returns, it would 
be “tipping off” to reiterate its conference conceived 
ending. Even the blase Mr. Rockaway, impresario of 
this theater par excellence, was moved by what the Cali- 
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fornian producers had evolved to help his orchestra em- 
ploy new effects. 

Whether the week’s returns were due to the picture or 
the skill with which the Arethusa flute broke in with its 
strange plaintive wail, made it difficult for some critics 
to decipher. 

Nevertheless, Doris used her handkerchief very 
quietly. The picture meant nothing to her—her thoughts 
were of him—where could he be this very night? Was 
he pining for her—was he too searching in vain for her? 

That plaintive Arethusa flute revivified to Doris the 
bad lands. Perhaps there was a great similarity between- 
its dulcet tones and those of the nightingale that had sung 
so sweetly to them that night. Perhaps it was a com- 
bination of all she had imprisoned in her simple nature 
that broke under the strain of her aching heart, 

Had she known that Thomas Wilkins was at the Opera, 
but a half mile away, seated in a box in the “magic horse 
shoe,” with his bedizened wife, whose cheek still tingled 
with the ardent kisses of that incomparable trysting room, 
Doris would have fallen by the way. 

When Simon and Doris ambled out of the theater into 
the side street, Doris felt that a greater crowd than 
earlier in the evening was thronging Broadway. Together 
they went back to Mrs. Leckenweiler’s. 

Doris locked her bedroom door. She was confused, 
her head ached, and the wild streets were to her obfus- 
cated brain a churning whirlpool of dissatisfied people, 
craving in vain for something, some one. Had they all 
come to this big city, seeking the unattainable, chasing 
the alluring phantom of happiness? Few looked joyous. 
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The men seemed more cheerful than the women; but the 
women appeared more prosperous. 

As she sat on her bed the room was dark. Before 
her tired eyes she felt as if she were suspended in hell 
for an eternity. Why had she come across the continent? 
Where was he? Where was she to look for him? Millions 
of dilated eyes glowered at her from the circumambient 
shadows of her seclusion. The realization that she had 
been foiled loomed before her in all the hideous realities 
of defeat. 

She got to her cold, wet feet, and with clenched hands 
she swore to search for him, to tell him she suffered for 
him, that to go on without him would be a living death. 

Suddenly her face took on a new light. Simon had 
told her, “Everybody from all over the world calls on 
Broadway.” Those were his very words. Then why 
shouldn’t she find him there, among those seeking—just 
seeking pleasure. 

But in the ecstasy of this decision she feared that he 
might not be in New York. She put her chilled hands to 
her aching eyes. Was she in a dream? Was all she had 
seen that night a phantom city of menacing people jeering 
at her—challenging her hope, her tottering faith, her love? 
A great choking pressure suddenly took hold of her. 
Then her eyes were starry with terror, a feeling of 
internal flagellation scourged her, the room swayed. 
With her frost-bitten fists she beat her hollow chest and 
tried to call his name; but from her mouth there came 
no sound. She fell upon the sagging bed. As she buried 
her face in the pillow her lips moved in doubt. 

The following morning the sun shone resplendently. 
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The snow blanketed the back yards, enveloping under its 
sparkling shroud the broken flags and squares of beaten 
down brown earth, and where yesterday stood tubs and 
an unpainted dog house, and other homely attributes, this 
morning all was blue white and spotless. 

But this snowfall shattered Doris’s hopes of finding 
Thomas Wilkins. It dejected her horribly. Had nature 
conspired against her? Had she made her long trans- 
continental voyage to be rebuffed at the very threshold by 
some prank of winter? 

There was a knock at the door. It was Esther. She 
carried a tray, on which were a thick cup of thin coffee,- 
and a roll with a piece of butter the size of a raisin. 

“Excuse me knocking at your door, but I thought you 
weren’t coming down.” 

With this solicitous explanation of her kindness she 
placed the breakfast upon a chair close to the bed. 

“Here, Miss Drayton—you’d better have it while it’s 
hot.” 

Doris had gone back to bed, seeking comfort in the 
trough of her warmed mattress. The sheets outside the 
hollow where her body had tossed, were as chill as the 
snow that hung over the rusty tin cornices from the 
houses in the rear. 

“What’s the matter—are you feeling sick, Miss 
Drayton?” Esther asked, supporting with her right hand 
her pointed left elbow, and with her left hand holding her 
cheek as if her back teeth might have been hammering. 

Esther was not inspiring to look at. Her body was 
like a compressed fig, her face shrunken. There was a 
haunted look about her eyes, her black hair was loose, 
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her voice rasped as though she had been fed on old 
phonograph records. First she stood on one spindling 
leg, then she would shift to the other. When she stood 
on her left foot her head hung over her right shoulder, 
and when she stood on her right foot her head inclined 
the other way. 

“You're not sick—are you?” she wheezed. 

“Not sick, thank you,” Doris answered, with a faint 
smile. 

Esther was captivated, and as Doris pulled herself up 
to eat her breakfast Esther moved closer to the edge of 
the bed. 

“Simon and you went out last night—I heard you 
coming in.” 

Mrs. Leckenweiler’s voice called from the dingy hall. 
It was a dead cold storage voice, as if its speaker had 
been deprived of the joy of sunlight. 

“Esther—what are you doing up there—has she gone 
out?” 

Esther went to the door, and closing it behind her 
whispered over the banister that “Miss Drayton was 
looking sort of sick. Ill be down soon—right away.” 

Mrs. Leckenweiler called back from the toilet accom- 
panied by a gurgling flow of city water “T’ll be through in 
a minute.” When she came out Esther was back at 
Doris’s bed, anxious for Doris to tell her about last night 
——what Simon and she had seen and done. Esther really 
didn’t care where they had spent the evening, but Mrs. 
Leckenweiler’s daughter had been held for forty years 
under the maternal thumb of surveillance. She craved a 
little scandal, a word of gossip. There were many things 
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about Doris that fascinated this strange slavey, this 
drudge who had never known the touch of a man’s em- 
brace, the pressure of the other fellow’s consuming 
passion. And now that her youth had faded, leaving her 
empty of adventure and devoid of guarded memories, 
she looked upon Doris as a goddess, a sprite that had 
brushed against these ardent experiences, from which 
she might feel a great light—and through another’s love 
or disappointments glean a thrill for that irremediable 
loss which now she mourned so deeply. 

Doris sipped her coffee. She looked very colorless in 
the cold blue light refracted from the snow-laden roof of 
the house opposite. 

“Tt’s cold,” Doris remarked. ‘I’ve never seen so much 
snow.” 

“Doesn’t it ever snow out in Arizona?” Esther asked, 
hoping Doris would tell her more about those big bad 
lands of which she had seen several crude woodcuts in 
“Perrin’s Book on Picturesque America.” 

“A woman is shown great respect by those cowboys 
and Indians, I’ve read.” 

But Doris couldn’t answer—her mouth was full of 
tepid coffee. 

Mrs. Leckenweiler again sent her strange, hollow voice 
up the dark hall. The snow had blanketed the multi- 
colored hall skylight. It made the passageway very ~ 
dingy, and the waving flame of the gaslight on the second 
floor caused the balustrade to dance on the hand-stained 
wall—silent shadow fingers, tiny phantom hands of all 
the children who had in that house crept nightly on their 
way to bed, and had at last come home out of the cold 
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world in memory of those comforts which they could 
now appreciate. 

Esther went down to where her ever watchful mama 
busied herself. In the kitchen the fire glowed, and an 
old clock hammered nine times. The dishes were to be 
done—the inevitable dishes, that unvarying quantity that 
stood up in the pan like the fins of a school of fighting 
sharks, Poor Esther looked upon these pans full of dirty 
plates with great scorn. She felt they were like hateful 
relations that were sensitive and had to be handled with 
care. 

After her basement chores she worked her way up 
the cold hall to the back parlor, where with a dust cloth 
she dallied for a short time, waiting with her ear on the 
clock for it to strike ten. Sometimes when she had fin- 
ished cleaning her parlor before the hour was up she 
would open a sentimental novel and re-read a page that 
gave her a glimpse into that life which had been shrouded 
from her because of nature’s ill will of stamping her 
with a face and figure that left men frost-bitten. 

For years the routine of her life had been as regular 
as the kitchen clock—some weeks a little fast—some 
weeks a little slow, but the hands went around and 
around, as Esther went around and around, marking time, 
dusting away the years. No one cared what became of 
Esther—not even she. Life had been to her just tomor- 
row—one day like another, some a little hotter, some a 
little colder. 

But the arrival of Doris Drayton was a great event in 
the Leckenweiler domestic establishment. It changed 
the color of Esther’s days. Esther had never met anyone 
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upon whom nature had been so lavish. Her frustrated 
motherliness craved some young ward. It had been her 
hope that she might meet somebody whom she might 
serve. And now that this very “wonderful girl,” accord- 
ing to Esther’s estimation and appraisal, had taken the 
little top floor back room, the pallid hue of her life had 
taken on a delicate blush, color came to Esther’s cheeks 
like a wind fallen fruit, spotty red with a tinge of 
faded rust. 

During the day Doris remained in. A little after noon 
Esther again knocked at the door of the top floor room. 
Doris had been writing a letter. 

“Excuse me, but I’ve come to see if you are any: better 
and I’ve brought you something to eat.” 

Doris was hungry. Her breakfast had partly appeased 
her appetite. On a tray slopped a cup of coffee. A 
ladleful of porkless beans steamed in a little chipped 
willow pattern dish, and there were also a thick piece of 
bread and butter and a spoonful of sugar and some salt. 

Esther placed the luncheon on the bureau, where there 
was a miscellaneous accumulation of inexpensive toilet 
articles and a profusion of hair pins, bits of ribbon and 
a powder puff—frowzy mockeries used in the pursuit of 
vanity. 

Doris had thrown over her shoulders a faded dressing- 
gown. Her eyes had a strange questioning look—that 
dilated stare seen in a hounded beast ready to fall. 

Esther was frightened when she noticed how the color 
had left Doris’s face. 

“What is worrying you—you must tell me.” Esther 
put this question passionlessly. This disarmed Doris. 
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After her first sip of coffee a subcutaneous fusion of red 
touched her cheek. With each morsel of food, with each 
swallow of coffee, Esther spoke a word of encouragement. 

“You mustn’t stay in all day. Why don’t you go out 
before the sun sets? Walk up to the park and back. 
Go over to Broadway. Walk over to the Avenue.” She 
had seldom availed herself of the counsel she offered 
Doris. 

Esther’s soul had so long been parched, craving for 
a touch of that life which makes the world go round, that 
had she had courage she would have advised Doris to 
find a lover, a consuming ardent lover, to break away 
from a passionless existence, and not to wither, taking the 
long and unappreciated path of virtue, trailing a train of 
righteous regrets. 

“You know I feel like a little child that has lost its 
way, and then—the snow.” As Doris spoke she emptied 
her cup of coffee. She looked over the edge of the cup. 
Esther noticed a new light in Doris’s eyes—they were as 
burning ebony spheres going over the rim of a frosted 
world. 

“You come from the West. How I wished and 
wished someone had taken me out there—way out there. 
But I just stayed here, and all I ever got to know of 
that country I just heard tell of or read.” 

When she gathered up her dishes she took hold of them 
as if she partly held them responsible—as if they had 
kept her back, and now it was much too late. A woman 
of forty with nothing to offer, a strange body, a stranger 
face, no modicum of charm, no money, no opportunities— 
the potent desire for sex adventure had come very much 
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too late and Esther felt it keenly. And now that she 
fully realized that she had clamped against her soul the 
gates of opportunity, she sniffed about like a stray dog 
hoping that something beautiful would condescend to 
stroke her head and permit her to be of use, if only an 
attending spirit at the mirror of Venus. 

It was as if her prayer had been heard. On the stormy 
night Doris sounded the door bell Esther felt horribly 
depressed. She had been listening to the cold wet rain, 
and before a small defective mirror she had studied her 
defective face, pulling back her cheeks, flattening away 
the lines and furrows that had formed on either side of 
her long thin nose, and down the sides of her petulant 
mouth, 

After the dishes had been put back on the tray Doris 
was very anxious to talk to Esther. She too felt the need 
of confession. To speak to Esther would bring her great 
comfort. Such sympathies are born in opposition. It 
is as the solace and assurance a woman of easy virtue 
finds in a colored servant, or a Jew in the antagonism of 
a Gentile, or a Gentile in the self-satisfied arrogance of a 
Jew. 

“You said you came from Arizona.” This Esther said 
by way of showing she wanted Doris to speak. 

“Arizona,” Doris repeated. Her eyes were strained 
by a memory. 

“You see I came East to find out about my Mother. 
My Mother. . .” 

Mrs. Leckenweiler called from the dingy parlor floor, 
“Esther—Esther are you coming down soon?” 

“Tl be back soon—Mamma needs me now.” Esther 
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dragged out of the room, and with the worn toe of her 
right ghoe pulled shut the door. “I’m coming—I’m 
coming.” The words grew fainter as she descended the 
passageway. 

That day Esther didn’t come back. Early that after- 
noon the light failed—snow clouds blackened the sky. 
Lights filled the windows of the drab houses at the back— 
a strange artery of blue and golden lights. From the 
adjoining building issued the burning redolence of hoofs, 
and the muffled but incessant clanging of an anvil. And 
up through the wall came commands to a horse—Gee, 
Wo, Gee-dap, back there.” 

Doris went to the window to pull down the shade. The 
pane was cold and an icy draught blew through the frame. 
Some crystals had formed in the upper corners, fleeting 
frost jewels. With her fingers she melted into them the 
letters T. W. She closed her eyes and then she clenched 
her hands. When she opened her eyes the sky that 
covered the yards had grown deep velvet. A cat cried; 
a phonograph rasped; an elevated thundered; a motor 
honked, and she asked herseli—‘‘Where is he? Where 
can he be?” 

Three dank floors below Esther opened the kitchen 
door to let in the cat, and as it shook the moisture from 
its fur she stroked its nervous little head, thinking the 
while of Doris. ‘Poor thing—poor little pussy, you’re 
all wet. You'll have some milk.” The cat was known 
as Leckenweiler’s Ike. Ike too wanted something to love, 
and with his long stiff whiskers he tickled Esther’s shins 
—a caressing feline propensity which flattered his mis- 
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tress. But when longing for love even the touch of a 
little purring beast brings its solace. 

Mamma Leckenweiler didn’t like Ike, he was Esther’s 
emotional lightning rod, and anything that aroused in 
daughter Leckenweiler a spark of humanity was spoken 
of opprobriously by her inhuman mamma. 

Mrs. Leckenweiler loved her cup of coffee steaming hot. 
It gave her great pleasure to peruse last Sunday’s news- 
papers. Assiduously she read the bargain items—it 
stimulated her consciousness that she lived in a big city— 
and there was one other column devoted to society that 
she simply devoured. ‘ 

“Esther come here—but don’t burn the brustdeckel— 
come here,” called her mamma from the front basement. 
Esther left the hot stove. 

“Mamma—what is it?” 

Without looking up from the crackling daily, the old 
lady continued to speak, dividing her interest between 
her daughter and an item about “‘1000 lovely fur trimmed 
coats, half price! Evening and dinner dresses, ensemble 
suits.” 

“Is that girl doing anything upstairs? Something 
funny about that one. Perhaps we should not have taken 
her in—always too soft-hearted I am.” 

“‘Soft-hearted! We need the money,” ventured Esther. 

“Take it from me—I know those girls that come like 
that, without even a few extra clean party dresses. Did 
you look into the bureau—I did when Simon had her out. 
Such underwear is a disgrace. Muslin, machine made. 
A servant doesn’t wear such things.” 
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“But Mamma, you know what you would say if they 
were all lacy and sheer.” 

“You’ve been talking to her for hours. Has she told 
you what she is doing here in New York?” 

“Yes, Mamma, trying to find her mother.” 

“A good girl doesn’t have to find her mamma.” 

“But Mamma, the poor girl can’t help——”’ 

Simultaneously both women turned their heads. Esther 
raised her fork which she had brought with her from the 
stove. It gave her a diabolical look—and with it she 
ran quickly back into the kitchen. 

“Esther did it burn?” Mrs. Leckenweiler called from 
the dining room. 

“No Mamma—a little on the bottom.” 

Up and through the hall traveled the charred smell of 
brisket. Doris caught its rich succulence borne on ac- 
companying wings of garlic. Suddenly she felt the want 
of food. She put on her hat—a small unfashionable head 
covering—it gave her a wistful charm like that of a child 
whose faith had not been shaken. Her coat, a shoddy 
brown woollen garment of unfashionable cut, had served 
her many years. It had grown too tight, due to many 
rains; it now crowded her sensitive busts. Her blue 
serge skirt hung unevenly above her heavy shoes. Her 
ungloved hands and wrists were red—a meaty red 
chapped by frosty winds. Often she had to force her 
hands into her coat pockets—they sagged like tongueless 
hungry mouths. 

Before she left her room she touched her pallid cheeks 
with rouge, rubbing it high up into her lids, back to her 
ears, under her loose hair. With a wet finger she dusted 
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her lashes, and with moist tongue she varnished her lips 
—vitreous lips, deep transparent lips, the red of bur- 
nished garnet. For a moment she surveyed her completed 
toilet. In her room, under the gas light, she opened her 
little leather snap purse, and counted its contents. There 
still remained sufficient money to carry her through— 
perhaps another week or two, but then she could not 
imagine what the future held for her. 

Doris descended to the street. The upper front doors 
were seldom used in the Leckenweiler house—they re- 
mained sealed like the ‘‘Sainted Doors” in the Holy See 
of Rome. Doris therefore went down to the basement,- 
and in the blackness of the hall sang out ‘“Good-night.” 

The Leckenweilers, mother and child, called in re- 
sponse ‘‘Good-night—good-night, Miss Drayton.” Mrs. 
Leckenweiler added “hope you have a good time.” Had 
she had the courage to express the contumely that cer- 
tain “contemptible women” seem to thrive on, she would 
have called out ‘“‘wish you have a rotten evening—you’re 
too pretty, much too pretty—look at my Esther—golden 
hearted Esther—with not a man to take her anywhere.” 

The iron basement gate rattled shut with a bang. On 
Eighth Avenue Doris went into the Norwalk Lunch room, 
which had been decorated in bathroom architecture in 
imitation of other similar and more pretentious lunch 
rooms. Back of the Norwalk’s large plate window a 
walnut shaded, white attired Ninth Avenue Negro flapped 
hot cakes. He did it with ease and precision. The col- 
ored man seemed to Doris like a god, but she couldn’t 
tell what kind of a god. But subconsciously it must have 
been a Mumbo Jumbo god creating his babies through 
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the medium of batter, for when they turned a deep brown 
he put them on a hot plate to be carried away by women 
in white, like hospital nurses, who no doubt would give 
them eyes, and ears and sensations. 

Doris looked over her shoulder. A man passing by 
said something to her. She went into the restaurant, sat 
at a long white slab, and perused purple promises. A 
glass of ice water was slopped over her right arm on to 
the table, and a couple of knives and forks jingled as 
they were dropped. A fat gravied waitress, with dimpled 
elbows and fingers not unlike country sausages, stood 
close to Doris. Doris could not decide. It was difficult 
in the presence of so much artifice, bad perfume and lack 
of salesmanship. 

“T’ll have some coffee.” The fat attending Amazon 
hastened her decision. Doris had started out from her 
room with a wheat cake complex, but the Nubian juggler 
in the window prejudiced her appetite. His finger nails 
were full of butter. Perhaps never again would she eat 
hot cakes. 

When Doris had finished her evening meal, she paid 
the silly sneering cashier who sat behind a pyramid of 
wooden toothpicks. With the change she purchased a 
package of gum. In the street people were rushing about, 
racing with wind flurries. The wet sidewalks had been 
cleared of the white storm, and in the gutters the snow 
had been piled high. The soot and dust of the city 
had dirtied it—it was no longer white, it had taken on 
a semblance of. despair—a counterpane on which the city 
had purged itself. 

Doris walked East through a poorly illuminated street 
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to Broadway. It flamed like a torch at the end of a black 
stave, a stave studded with square tarnished tinsel—the 
lights in tawdry rooms of actor, clown or aspirant. 

Broadway, a wild, hardening artery, shrieking blatantly 
for recognition in flashing, hideous and provocative elec- 
tric signs—displays for gullible provincials. 

It is everything that all other streets never dared to be. 
It is the song writer’s inspiration, the harlot’s hunting 
ground, the Thespian’s rendezvous, the Colonial’s play- 
ground. Rustics like it because of its blatant similarity 
to Main Street back home—it is a challenge to all the 
other Main Streets, from Rockland to Oakland, from- 
Portal to Isabel. A manufacturer of footwear compiled 
a statistic that proved conclusively that more shoe leather 
is rubbed away in one year on Broadway than pounds of 
coffee consumed throughout the civilized world, and if 
the energy expended between Forty-second Street and 
Fifty-second Street during twelve months in purposeless 
ambling were transformed into horse power, the entire 
United States would have free light to burn. 

Statisticians have also collected astounding data apper- 
taining to winking signs and correlative color flashes on 
the ocular nervous system, and other astounding facts of 
Broadway to be found on every Pharmacist’s counter in 
that Specifics limp publication—the one that contains 
the nude zodiacal gentleman with lines shooting from 
his head, his neck, his groins. 

Broadway is all that is vulgar, extravagant, uneclec- 
tically obtusive—the undeveloped millions glower at the 
theaters flanking its sides, parked dragons with winking 
electric jewels, hocus-pocuses craving to devour the in- 
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fatuated visitor who finds in these bestial entrails peri- 
staltic movements expressed through the medium of 
vaudeville, play and movie. Every two hours their gilded 
stomachs are tickled by managerial feathers, that cause 
the dragons to vomit their diverted cuds into the street. 
They come out bleared. They remember these hours, 
until the little village church back home tolls the knell 
of the final trip to the grave. 

Broadway is the highway of tryouts. If Broadway 
bestows its approval it is sufficiently common for popular 
consumption. 

Broadway is unlike any other popular thoroughfare. 
A century ago it was a cow path. It was a cow path 
when all other well known thoroughfares, the Corso, 
the Champs Elysees, the Strand, Unter den Linden, were 
having the dirt of centuries scraped from the facades 
of their buildings. Architecturally it just isn’t. Its signs, 
vying with one another, cry for recognition. Tobacco 
signs, hose signs, theater signs, razor signs, signs of 
tragediennes and beauties whose offerings and propensi- 
ties have elevated them to the realm of stardom, and 
signs of sensational titles of forthcoming motion pictures 
—inventions of strange conceits conceived by vulgarian, 
converts of the sweat shop and work bench. ‘These pur- 
veyors of entertainment have developed Broadway— 
evolved it from a bucolic lane. 

As Doris stood at the corner of Broadway, the street 
jeered at her—a strange challenge which was new to her. 
It was as if she had been dropped into a hell of taunting 
mountebanks who had stepped from their platforms of 
charlatanism, and in empty pretense grew derisive. Men 
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and women—human and inhuman—a great mass—push- 
ing, going, moving, seeking in this rushing, unfeeling vor- 
tex an hour of forgetfulness. Self-interest—always self, 
was all that actuated them. They were more deficient 
and indifferent in consideration for their fellow-man than 
stampeding cattle. Doris had often seen cattle stampede 
brutishly, but to her the common impulse that made men 
and women insensitive frightened her. She looked into 
the faces of the men—harrowed, distressed, helpless, 
beaten, hounded expression. Doris saw in their eyes 
what now she felt in her heart. 

“Where can he be tonight?” Hadn’t Simon told her- 
everybody calls on Broadway? She felt it would be but a 
matter of time, perhaps a few nights, perhaps many 
nights, before she came face to face with Thomas Wilkins. 
Surely some night soon he would pass by, and then she 
might speak to him, or if he didn’t recognize her she 
might follow him to his home—to sound his bell—to 
explain. 

Then the perversity of fear aroused another impulse. 
Perhaps . . . perhaps if he were dead. Perhaps if on 
his death bed he had asked for her. . . . A cold terror 
chilled Doris. She rubbed together her nervous hands, 
not so much to bring the blood back to her numb fingers 
as to assure herself of her own being. 

That ever-changing phantasmagoria continued until 
eight-thirty. Suddenly an invisible broom brushed the 
people into dustpans, and by contrast Broadway seemed 
quiet. During the early evening Doris had walked many 
times the length of its activity. A sailor addressed her. 
A little fat Polish person who worked in Hoboken spoke 
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to her. A University undergraduate offered her five 
dollars—but when they found that she was not soliciting 
they felt disgusted with her and they left her with an air 
of superiority. A French prostitute, who had lost her 
virtue long before the war, and decided to come to Amer- 
ica during the war, walked up to Doris, and forcing her 
melon shaped abdomen into Doris’s hip, addressed her. 

“You arree cold? Du you leeve haire?” 

“T am a little cold,” Doris condescended. 

“Eet ease verry bed ter be cold fur us. Men dough 
nut lick to see er cold gurl. Wear ease your rroom?” 

“My room is way up there—around the corner. You 
see that movie house, well back of there.” 

“OQ dearr—my dearr—sat will neverr du.” 

Doris’s purpled lips asked “Why.” 

“You might leave in ze Bronx—la.” 

Doris repeated some of the French girl’s words with 
bland surprise. She didn’t understand. She had never 
heard of the remote borough subdivisions of New York. 

“Come—us mus nut stan’ ’ere.” 

A burly policeman, who walked with measured steps, 
tossed his head over his shoulder, and in English flavored 
with a dash of Hibernicism ordered the two girls to keep 
moving. ‘‘Can’s stand here—snap out of it.” 

“Cum on,” advised the cocotte. “Cum with me. Dare 
is leetle doin’ now. Cum, ei gif? you ae drink.” 

Impelled either by the cold or the French girl’s sympa- 
thetic invitation Doris went into a dark side street. It 
was black to her after the glare of Broadway. 

The French girl lived in a brick and brownstone tene- 
ment, its name embossed in large brown letters on the 
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lintel above the unlit entrance. In the vestibule there 
were many brass boxes barely discernible, and a black 
button in the plate of each. 

Together the two women entered the narrow hall, and 
ascended the carpeted stairs to the first floor. A gaseous 
odor permeated the passageway. When the French girl 
opened her front room door a strange admixture of musk 
and the fumes of stale tobacco greeted them. The front 
room was very warm. In it there were overstuffed walnut 
chairs, a large rocker with a frayed seat, and several imi- 
tation Baktiaras rugs, and a mountain lion’s skin with 
stock tiger’s head whose open jaws displayed a varnished” 
red tongue and broken incisors. It was a frowsy skin— 
holes had been burnt into it by careless flicks of ashes. 
On the papered walls hung several pictures in sanded 
bronze frames. ‘The painting over the mantel was a 
portrait of a bend in the Hudson River done by a scenic 
artist. It was very poisonous in color. The other paint- 
ings were almost as bad, but inasmuch as they did not 
occupy the place of honor they were less obtrusive. 

The adjoining room had one of its corners cut by a 
window that faced a dark brick shaft. The smaller room 
contained a brass bed, over which hung an electric bulb 
shrouded in fly-specked red paper petals. 

The door of the large wardrobe was ajar. A great 
many gowns hung crooked, and on a shelf were strange 
head-dresses of rhinestone, of feathers, of viridian green, 
and of Antwerp blue spangles. 

These bits of tawdriness caught Doris’s eye, while the 
French girl prepared a toddy under a rubber bag that 
hung over the sink. In the bathroom was an array of 
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bottles and chinaware in excess of the bathroom equip- 
ment. While Doris remained in the bedroom, with wary 
circumspection she took everything into account—per- 
fumes, powders, and several novels in French, and an 
old copy of La Vie Parisienne. On its cover there was 
an illustration in red and blue ink of a girl in dishabille, 
with her arms above her head and her rouged breasts 
showing above transparent drawers and black silk stock- 
ings. And close to her on a chair, leaning over, fastening 
a shoe, sat a disheveled man of fifty. The caption read 
“What is your name?” 

The French girl saw Doris looking down at the maga- 
zine, and in a high pitched voice called above the running 
water “You like that—ze French are incomparibile fuer 
bad joke that are good—don’t you think?” 

When she returned with the hot beverage the French 
girl sat at the foot of her unmade bed, and crossing her 
legs, displayed the word “George” which had been tat- 
tooed above her left knee. She lit a cigarette and exhaled 
the smoke from her lungs. Very gently she spoke—spoke 
as if she barely heard her voice but listened to the dic- 
tates of her heart. She would open her eyes wide and 
then she would close them. She was reliving a memory, 
peppered with joy and sorrow, a vague memory, presently 
shadowed by unsought realities, for Fortune had treated 
her with a relentless slapstick. 

“Ei get so verry blu when the nigh ar culd. Ze culd 
nigh mak’ me think of heem. La!—yes!—life ease verry 
bed when La Fortune she geave you keak in ze pants.” 

She put the hot toddy to her lips, and then she giggled 
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into her glass as if she enjoyed the gurgle of her laughter 
—false hollow laughter. 

The steam that issued from her glass moistened her 
cheeks, and for a moment gave them a waxen surface, 
that caught the madder red glow of the light shade’s paper 
petals. 

Doris had been seated upright on a cane bottom chair, 
switching her hot glass from hand to hand. The French 
girl, eager to do something for Doris, asked her if she 
didn’t like the drink—perhaps the whisky wasn’t the 
kind she had been accustomed to. There was other 
whisky, or brandy, or some cognac. 

“No thank you—I don’t mind this.” 

“Don’ mine—I shoo say—eat ease superb. Ver you 
come from?” 

“T’m from the West—Arizona.” 

“Arizunar—I don’ know. How ist buzziness in the 
Vest—nut so good—ha?” 

“There’s nothing doing at home.” 

“You mak’ me laugh—buzziness its never gud at ’ome 
—we begin at ’ome and we mus’ practeese abroad. A 
mon ist nevver a prophet in hease on countree, no more 
than a girl ist a good prostitute in her on ton.” 

The thought shocked Doris. Suddenly she realized 
that this stranger offered her body indiscriminately—that 
she was in the room of a “bad woman.” They were 
called “bad women” in Arizona. But of all the people 
she had spoken to since she left Arizona, this woman 
seemed the most sincere, even more sincere than Esther. 
Esther admired Doris’s beauty—the French woman pitied 
Doris’s plight. It gave Esther a feeling of pleasure—of 
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exaltation—to bask in the presence of pulchritude. But 
the French woman reacted to the promptings of a great 
beneficence—a desire to help others; a desire to do good. 
It was this friendly interest that made of her a daughter 
of the streets. 

Sipping her toddy she told Doris her story. It was an 
experience recounted in the French girl’s inimitable 
manner. 

“T fall befur ze war—TI fall during ze war—but then 
I fall hard like a ruck. I nurse in the hospital. In a bed 
I see a young American boy—big chest, big eyes like 
pools. I lof him—Dieu how I lof him. He get well, 
all but hees arm that he leave in France, but his heart 
was not in hees arm—it was here.” And the girl beat 
her breasts. Tears filled her eyes, and she sniffed like a 
child as she continued—“Here, here—an’ when he went 
he promise me to sen’ for me. I was so full my neck he 
chok’ me—I could not speak, but my heart he doubt— 
I lof him teo too much to mak’ eat come true. I wait— 
and wait, and no nothing, no word. I follow to America, 
and I find hees house—a woman come to meet me—I ask 
for heem. Where is my George—my George? She ask 
me to sit down. I say I want my George. She told me 
she was hees wife—hees wife. I told her she lie—dam’ 
lie. Then I tak’ her by ze neck—lI was going to keel her. 
I threw her on the floor. She tried to speak—to say 
something. ‘Wait’ she say—‘wait’ she say—‘don’t—listen 
—listen—listen to me. George ease is dead—he kill 
heemself—he always say he died in France—died when 
he lost hees arm—yes he shoot heemself. He left a letter 
—he said I died in France—died in the little ’ospital near 
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Amiens ven they took away a part of my life’—but I 
know—part of hees life, that was not hees arm, it was 
hees heart—his heart was me. What could I do— 
where could I go, my love—gone? Give men your body 
but nevver, nevver give them your heart.” 

The glass of whisky and water slipped from Doris’s 
hand and fell with a crash to the floor, and she sank 
down, a pale semblance of herself, a weary wraith that 
had lost consciousness. A jagged bit of glass had cut 
through her sleeve. She bled from the wound. 

The French girl knelt beside Doris. She endeavored 
to revive her. 

“Hearr—you feel betterr—come tak’ a leetle ne 
But Doris heard not—she remained powerless and numb. 
Then there was a knock at the door—a loud knock. A 
large man entered the room. In a raucous voice he said, 

“Ym earlier tonight—darling.” 

The French girl rushed up to him. “You mus’ kep’ 
quiet—look,” and she pointed to the prostrate girl. 

Together they lifted her on to the bed. For a time 
they stood over Doris, until the color came back to her 
cheeks, to vie with the blood glow of the lamp shades. 

“Come Jaihms—you be good boy—you go home. She 
stay wit’ me. Come I mus’ lock my pet shop dis night.” 

At the door the man somewhat perturbed asked her 
where she had “picked it up.” The French girl shrugged 
her bony shoulders. 

“Me an’ she—we meet in Red Croix in Pari—we’re uld 
friends.” 

“T suppose you’ll tell me next you’re sisters.” 

“Perhaps—perhaps we are sisters.” An insincere smile 
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suffused the lower half of the girl’s face. The man 
pinched her cheek and went out. When he had closed 
the lower hall door the French girl fell up against the 
arm of the rocker, and with clenched fists and closed 
eyes vehemently said “canaille . . . He call us sisters 
and he know me so well.” 


* * ok * 


Esther Leckenweiler, with a tray on which she had care- 
fully placed a cup of coffee, a roll, a pat of butter, 
knocked with her left toe at Doris’s door. She knocked 
a second time. With strange foreboding she put the 
tray on the floor and cautiously opened the door. Doris 
was not there—her toilet articles were on the bureau, 
her two little dresses still hung under the pansy chintz. 
Houndlike Esther sniffed the air. She flew into the hall, 
chased by a presentiment of Death and fell flat onto the 
tray—the china crashed under her weight. 

From below came the strange unfeeling voice of Mrs. 
Leckenweiler. 

“Esther—what have you done? Esther!” 

“T’m coming—coming, Mama dear.” 

Esther’s eyes welled with tears. She had sustained no 
injury but her heart had suddenly been flayed—she feared 
something had been taken from her, and putting her 
nervous chapped hands to her face she broke into a heart- 
rending cry. 


CHAPTER XII 


Tue Wilkinses, Mildred and Thomas, slept a room 
apart. The room that separated their respective bed 
chambers was an oval boudoir lined with hand cut velvet, 
its floor heavily carpeted, its window hung with opaque 
material that had served in the palace of a Florentine lady 
long since dead. On the ceiling a group of bulbous cupids 
were doing a barefoot dance on cotton clouds through. 
which broke a triangle of cerulean sky. There was also 
a fat woman—almost nude, ali but her mons veneris— 
judging from the rest of her she might have been Euterpe 
with her clothes off or Iris with her wings laid away, or 
Circe taking a holiday after a perfidious conjuration. 

Once a day Mildred Wilkins reclined on her taffeta 
covered lounge to be beaten, pummeled and caressed by 
a Swedish manipulator from First Avenue. Under the 
velvet hand munchings of the rubber Mildred would 
ecstatically contemplate the incongruities of her rest 
room. She would dream of lovers and their mistresses, 
of best sellers, and of how much she resembled some of the 
characters in these novels. 

Mildred had just turned over and Martha was making 
vacuum cup noises on her patient’s body. 

“Don’t you think I’m getting rather fat there.” 

“Not here,” and Martha’s hand came down, making a 
noise like the back fire of a motor. 


“What are you doing to me this morning?” 
198 
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“Getting it off—just working it down. I don’t want 
you to be going around looking like a bee full of honey.” 

“Never say I’m getting fat.” 

“When women get to be your age, Mrs. Wilkins, they 
just naturally take on fat. After thirty you got to watch 
your vitamines. Take your husband—he certainly looks 
young.” 

The masseuse continued to thump and thud, her thick 
fingers causing Mrs. Wilkins’ skin to smart and tingle. 

“You should have had children, Mrs. Wilkins—a 
woman with a figure like yours—perfect hips. You 
wouldn’t have had no trouble. I had six, two died when 
they were born, one lived to be four, the other three are 
living with me—one, Mammie, stays a lot with her grand- 
mother in Jersey City. She’s a big girl—big as you 
around here. Been going out much lately, Mrs. Wilkins?” 

“ve been going to the Biltmore Country Club. It’s 
a wonderful drive when the snow isn’t too heavy or 
melting.” 

“T got a lot of patients been going up there. They all 
just speak wonderful of the place. Must be grand. Hus- 
band go often?” 

Mrs. Wilkins was growing very meek under the stren- 
uous digital manipulations of her East side Swedish 
Martha. Mildred answered as if gagged. 

The apartment door slammed. 

“Ts that your husband going to work, Mrs. Wilkins?” 

“Yes, Martha, he leaves later these cold days.” 

“Why shouldn’t he—when a man gets to a certain age 
like him he deserves a little rest. I’m getting it off the 
back of your arms. They sure look thinner. Your 
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legs from the knee up are just perfect—too bad you 
ain’t a bathing beauty in the movies. I’m taking on new 
patients. Funny how some of them girls—streetwalkers 
. . . hope no one is listening—how they want massage— 
God only knows what for—should imagine they get 
enough massage,” and then Martha burst into a raucous 
laugh at her vulgarity, displaying her gold-crowned back 
teeth. 

“T got a French one,” Martha continued. ‘She has 
me twice a week, and you know I think she has me more 
to tell me about some one-armed American lover she once 
had, and how he died and all about him—just to talk to 
someone. She swore she never told a soul—I massage 
all her secrets out of her. But she is good pay—believe 
me, Mrs. Wilkins, she is better pay than most of my rich 
ladies. Now turn over.” 

The telephone bell tingled. Next to Mildred’s lounge 
stood a black ebony table. Mildred pressed a button, 
the top pulled back, and from below in the manner of 
a sidewalk elevator a telephone came into being. 

“Hello—yes—yes—wait a minute. This afternoon— 
this afternoon—let—let me see—I’m finishing dressing— 
I couldn’t make it this afternoon. How about Friday, 
this Friday evening? Ill be alone—I haven’t anything 
on—yes, quite sure, he’s going to Philadelphia. Do let 
me know if you can spend the evening with me—call me 
back in about an hour. I left the window open and I’m 
frozen—Good-bye.” 

Mildred hung up, put the telephone back on the table, 
touched a button and it went down into the table and 
out of sight. 
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“Old friend of mine—Lady Tripler. Always calls me 
up when I’m undressed.” 

Martha put on her hat and coat—stole a squeeze of 
Ambre-dew from the vase-shaped atomizer, and on her 
way out called back from the door ‘Tomorrow same time 
—Good-bye, Mrs. Wilkins.” 

Mildred slipped on a negligee of lace and a crepy fabric 
of orchid and turquoise, the colors of a chill autumn sky 
when the day is waning. Suddenly her cheeks assumed 
the roseate glow of her body. She hastened to the ’phone. 
Called Ais number. Nervously she waited. 

Slowly the door to her boudoir opened. Imperiously 
Thomas Wilkins, Mildred’s husband, opened the door, 
imperiously he closed it behind him. He had changed. 
He was not the gracious and debonair person of the 
Arizona wonder “bus.” He was dissimilar to the man 
Doris Drayton asked for a lamp full of oil. The city 
deprived him of that fascinating and assumed suavity 
that captivated Doris. As he stood at the door there was 
a strange drawn and waxen quality about his face, as if 
he had lived in sunless caverns and had suffered the want 
of pure air. 

Mildred heard a voice come from the telephone in her 
hand—it was Bleauvelt’s voice. The strange tympanic 
rasping of the electrically amplified voice of Alfred Clin- 
ton’s butler penetrated the silence of the boudoir. 
Thomas hastened across the room and grabbed at the 
telephone. With catlike precision Mildred slammed down 
the receiver into the bracket. 

“Look here, I’m on to you. You can’t pull the wool 
over my eyes,” Thomas hurled at her. With bland in- 
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nocence Mildred looked at her irate husband and with 
suppression asked, “What do you mean? What right 
have you to come into my room without knocking—this 
is my private... .” 

“I’m your husband, and whenever I see fit I’m coming 
in here when I x 

Mildred faced him as if she feared not the poignant 
darts of his anger. “Say it—say it. I suppose you want 
to say that you suspect me.” 

“T do suspect you—I’m justified,” and kicking away 
a bit of lingerie that had slipped from the satin covered 
lounge and spreading his legs, he took an adamant stand. 

“What do you think I am—a ninny, a goat, a damned 
ass?” 

“Thomas, don’t act like a jealous fool—be original— 
don’t be like other husbands.” 

He gave a little cough. “I’m not jealous—I’m not any 
more in love with you than you are with me—but I re- 
fuse to be made an ass of.” 

Mildred broke into a supercilious smile, and by way 
of nervousness pulled her soft negligee more closely about 
her scented and glowing nudity. 

“Who is making fun of you—you’re silly—just sensi- 
tive. You make me tired.” 

Thomas stepped closer to her. There was a strange 
contempt in his manner. He spoke vehemently. “Don’t 
lie to me—do you hear—don’t lie to me. I don’t mind 
your going around town—but [ll be damned if I’ll have 
you traveling with that Clinton fool. Alfred Clinton is 
a crook—you know that.” 

“Who said I’ve been out with Mr. Clinton?” Then 
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Mildred drew up her head, and forming her eyes into long 
narrow slits challenged Thomas. 

“Oh, well,” he said, “if you must know.” 

Softly she spoke, defying him. ‘I must know.” 

Thomas had been smoking, suddenly he blew a thin 
puff from his pursed lips. “You said so—you gave your- 
self away at the Hunt Club. Dent spoke of you, said he 
saw you and Clinton together at the Biltmore Country 
Club—and but a few minutes ago you promised to meet 
him—didn’t you?” 

“You brute—you’ve been listening—I think that is 
rotten.” 

Thomas smiled sarcastically. He flicked his ashes 
into the cover of a cold cream jar. ‘Rotten of you I 
should say. Remember, you’re my wife—married to me. 
If I were the sort of chap who made dates with women 
unknown to you, you would be justified, taking up ques- 
tionable chance acquaintances. I don’t want you and 
Clinton to be seen together—it reflects on me—on my 
reputation. I refuse to be kidded because of your ridicu- 
lous behavior.” 

Mildred glowered. A great rage suddenly pressed her, 
her lips quivered. She approached Thomas, and stand- 
ing close to him she set her jaws, her muscles quivering 
under the flushed skin of her cheeks. 

“Vou’re a cad—just a cad—to speak to me like that. 
I haven’t done one reprehensible thing since you have 
known me—with perhaps one exception, and that is that 
I was fool enough to marry you.” She broke into a flood 
of tears. “You leave me alone—every year you go away 
hunting, fishing—how do I know what you do, where 
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you go—I—I wouldn’t trust you—I wouldn’t trust any 
man. Don’t try to explain. Don’t try to tell me you 
think more of wild game than you do of wild women. I 
think you’re pretty vile to pick up a ’phone, like any 
common servant, to listen in to my private affairs—I hate 
you for it—it’s rotten.” 

With the flat of her hand she struck Thomas a hard 
blow on his right cheek. It stung. He caught her wrists 
and closed his fingers until her hands turned a strange 
blue. 

“Don’t, you’re hurting me.” She screamed her words, 
they became incoherent, Thomas let go one of her hands 
and clapped his fingers over Mildred’s open mouth. 

“Shut up—do you hear—shut up,” he admonished her, 
trying to suppress his own voice. But Mildred closed 
her teeth over the fat of his palm and held on tenaciously 
until the blood stained crimson the delicate fabric of her 
negligee. 

He yanked his fingers from her bite, and twisting her 
arm back of her body he hurled her to the couch. She 
had fainted. As he looked down at her he called her a 
“dirty little swine” and he mumbled something about her 
inappreciation. 

The high pitched jingle of the telephone attracted 
Thomas. He stepped over his wife’s outstretched limbs. 
It was Clinton who spoke. He did not know that the 
man answering Mrs. Wilkins’ telephone was her husband. 
Thomas spoke with the feigned indifference of a trained 
butler. 

“Mrs. Wilkins is out, sir. . . . I'll tell her you called. 
Has she your telephone number? . . . Thank you, sir. 
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She will be at home this afternoon. . . . If I understand 
correctly you wish to tell her that you will be free on 
Friday evening. She is to dine at your home, sir. . . .” 

With a curse upon his lips Thomas slipped the receiver 
back upon its hook and he strode from the room. Mildred | 
still lay unconscious. He left her where she had fallen, © 
hastened out of the room, and found his way to the 
cassone in the hall where he had placed his hat and coat. 
Around the palm of his hand he had wrapped his hand- 
kerchief. Flushed he went into the street, indifferent 
to the greetings of the apartment’s uniformed servitors, 
and ordered his chauffeur to drive him to Forty-second 
Street, to stop at the drug store opposite Grand Central 
Station. 

A long line of cars was creeping downtown. To 
Thomas the half mile drive South seemed tediously long. 
He was burning with the desire to rid himself of an idea 
—not carefully conceived in exalted meditation—but an 
evil plan brought to him in the concept of anger, and he 
decided to play his game in his own way, using this 
strange retaliatory trick. 

Late that afternoon Mildred was summoned to the 
telephone. Three of her friends were left at the tea 
table in the drawing room. She had excused herself and 
went to her boudoir. 

“T thought it was you, Alfred—it is marvelous to 
hear your voice again. I’ve been waiting. Why didn’t 
you call me back this morning?—-I waited until noon.” 

From the quiet of Alfred’s room he told Mildred how 
he had missed her. It seemed like ages to him since that 
hour before the fire when he had drunk at the warmth of 
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her lips, when all their griefs, their pains, their disap- 
pointments were locked out, lost in the muting blanket 
of the city—when nothing mattered, nothing but the 
ecstasy of their intoxicating passion. 

Alfred told her he* was sorry she wasn’t in when he 
had telephoned the second time, but that he had told her 
butler that Friday night would be convenient for him, 
and that he had repeated his ’phone number, and that he 
would be happy to have her dine with him at his home— 
the Sutton Place house above the cliffs on the East River. 
Suddenly Mildred realized that her husband had an- 
swered the ’phone, answered it no doubt when she had_ 
fallen on the lounge, when she had lost consciousness. 

“But Alfred—why—I discharged our butler two days 
ago. Are you certain a man answered the telephone?” 
Mildred’s question was spoken with a haunting trepida- 
tion. Alfred answered her, giving her the indubitable 
" assurance that a man, a butler in her employ, gained 
the information that she was to dine with him at his home 
on Friday evening. 

“IT must see you—now—immediately. Thomas an- 
swered the ’phone this morning—don’t you understand? 
He tried to find out when we would be together again. 
I must talk it over with you—even if we are never to 
see each other again. After my friends leave—they’ll 
be going soon—TI shall take a taxi to your home. I'll be 
there at about six—I need your advice. I cannot decide 
with any clearness of vision. I’m dreadfully distraught. 
Good-bye—I’ll be there at six.” 

When Mildred returned to her callers she tried to sup- 
press her excitement, and fearing that her nervous man- 
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ner might divulge her agitation she invented a story of a 
sick child, a little boy, the son of a poor laundress. It 
was an appealing fabrication, a sentimental group of 
lies that relieved the tension of her own case. 


* * 2k 


It was shortly after six that Mildred was ushered into 
Clinton’s drawing room. Bleauvelt, the ever courteous 
butler, asked her to be seated. He put a log on the fire, 
placed a table close to Mildred’s right arm. On the table 
a small black box contained cigarettes. 

Bleauvelt silently backed out through the arch. 

A moment later Alfred entered the room. He greeted 
Mildred, giving her his hand. She proffered her vermil- 
ion lips. He closed the door, went back to where Mildred 
stood, and like a bird pecked a kiss. It was a flaccid 
kiss lacking that firmness Mildred hoped for. She re- 
sumed her pose in the big chair, crossed her flesh capari- 
soned legs, which she displayed with indifference, feigned 
social contempt, and began her objective. 

“As a lawyer, what do you think of my husband doing 
a thing like that? I have come to you for advice and a 
bit of consolation.” 

“T believe I can give you some advice—I’m not so sure 
about the consolation,” he said, averting his gaze. 

“Why mince words when talking to a father, or should 
I say brother, confessor?” Suddenly Mildred’s words 
assumed a hard, metallic timbre. “I hate my husband. 
He’s a brute, and I have made up my mind to leave him 
—TI don’t know where I’m going, but I’m going, perhaps 
to England, or France, or Italy or ...” She closed 
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her eyes. There was a purple rash on her lips which 
gave her a deep pathos—it was a touch of artifice she 
had been taught by a woman who had played in the 
theatre. 

Her cigarette had died in her gloved hand—she puffed 
at it, stalling for a word or a sentence that would un- 
deniably plant her decision. 

“I can’t stand Thomas any longer. He’s sensual, he’s 
stupid, he’s cruel. I hate myself for living with him. 
All these years I have given him my interest, my love, 
my body. This morning when you ’phoned he listened 
in, heard every word you said, and then he came to my 
room and beat me. I just passed out. Do you realize 
when you called back you spoke to him, telling him that 
you'll be free Friday evening, and that you expected me 
to dine with you? I am certain he is going to retaliate— 
he has something up his sleeve—beastly.” 

Alfred smiled. “It is all very simple. Friday night 
you dine at home.” 

“I don’t want to dine at home alone,” said Mildred. 
“He is going to Philadelphia. Why should I play house 
alone?” 

“You need not be alone—invite some of your friends 
to dinner and take them out,” Alfred suggested. 

“TI thought I would be with you, Alfred, alone—how 
wonderful, you and I together in your silent house.” 

“Perhaps some other time.” Alfred added, “Can’t 
you see his little game. He told you he was going to 
Philadelphia. He believes you are coming to see me. 
It is obvious that it is his intention to find us together. 
Perhaps we may disappoint him. Say nothing about it. 
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I will take care that no harm will come to you, but you 
must promise me to do as I tell you.” 

Blankly she repeated, “Friday night—dine at home— 
alone. How silly. What if he does find us together. I 
don’t care. When I was here that memorable afternoon 
you seemed to have had a great love for me.” 

Alfred rose from his chair, and taking the fire tongs 
replaced a charred log. 

“You know I would love to have a soup¢on of brandy,” 
sighed Mildred. Alfred straightened up and found the 
call bell. 

Bleauvelt appeared at the door. “Did you call, sir?” 

“TI want some of that old cognac in the Dutch silver 
bottle.” 

Bleauvelt disappeared as if he had been snuffed out like 
a burning candle. 

“T believe I have solved our problem,” said Alfred. 
“But you mustn’t come here Friday night—you must 
promise me you will stay away.” 

Mildred put her tapering fingers to her forehead as if 
the contemplation of it annoyed her. 

“Ts the bond of matrimony so all powerful, so in- 
domitable and unyielding as to enslave a woman for 
life—to bind her to a brute? Has the precedents of gen- 
erations made it imperative for a woman to give her body 
and soul to another to rid herself of an error of choice?” 

It meant everything to Mildred. She realized that she 
had fallen desperately in love with Alfred Clinton. It 
was a great shock to her to have him tell her that he did 
not want her to be compromised and endangered in his 


home. 
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The cognac was served. 

Rain pattered against the windows—it made the 
French brandy seem doubly hot, leaving a little molten 
trail down their throats—little snapping devil tongues 
that giggled past their anxious hearts. The woman was 
ardently in love—the man anxious for her safety. Per- 
haps there was a slight fear prompted by Alfred’s legal 
mind—perhaps it was a great love. 

“You must promise me not to come near this house 
next Friday—you must promise me.” 

Mildred bobbed her head up and down, like a child 
that had been reprimanded. Alfred continued. “You. 
must also promise me that you will not tell your husband 
what you intend doing Friday night. He has told you 
that he is going to Philadelphia. Say nothing to him 
about his prospective trip. Let him believe that you 
think he is going. His ruse is very transparent.” 

Mildred got up, stepped close to Alfred, and taking 
his hand spoke in a low plaintive voice. 

“fT understand—you believe he will think we are to- 
gether.” Then she dropped his hand, and taking hold of 
his face kissed him. It was not a passionate kiss—it was 
a kiss of appreciation and understanding, and her eyes 
became misty. 

The uncanny Bleauvelt had called a taxi—Mildred 
drove away through the silver reflections of the wet street 
and the varnish of a pelting rain, 

* * * * 

That same evening Mr. and Mrs. Thomas Wilkins 
gave a dinner party to Lady Tripler’s niece and her 
Right Honorable husband. The niece was a gawky Eng- 
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lish woman, and her husband, who had served England 
during the war, rather suggested a boiled lobster—he was 
red and hairless, and when he munched his celery he 
made a noise—but he did quite some story telling be- 
tween noises, and when his wife spoke he hemmed and 
cleared his throat impatiently, making it very manifest 
that he was not in the slightest interested in anything 
she had to tell or her hesitant manner of telling. For- 
tunately the invited guests enjoyed talking—the Right 
Honorable etc. contributing the major number of mono- 
logues. There was an impassable crevasse between Mr. 
and Mrs. Wilkins. The deep fissure of their conjugal 
squabbles left them very uncommunicative when com- 
pany restrained them. 

Mildred wore a mental sneer, and when Thomas met 
his wife’s frosted expression, his brows knit and there 
reigned murder in his eye. 

Back in the hotel suite, when Lady Tripler’s niece 
divested herself and carried on a critical conversation of 
the Wilkinses with her parboiled soldier spouse, she re- 
marked, “How much American husbands are like Eng- 
lish husbands—they either behave very badly in the 
presence of their wives or they don’t behave at all. Cer- 
tainly he was not very agreeable, he positively seemed 
resentful of her. He glowered and frowned and grinned 
at her, as if he were a big Cheshire cat and she the 
mouse that had stolen the crumbs. I don’t really see 
that an American husband is any better than those we 
have at home. He’s quite like a cinema actor, perhaps 
not quite as handsome, but his deportment is quite as 
bad. After all America isn’t like dear old England as 
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yet. I don’t like the way they speak through their 
noses, quite as if they had a bean up each nostril, and 
then they do such strange disgorging things down in 
their throats. It can’t be their National Anthem. It’s 
all very loathsome. It would be quite all right if one 
started out from England in shore clothes and high boots, 
but when one anticipates meeting ladies and gentlemen, 
and encounters cow-people, it’s all very repugnant. And 
the quantity of perfume she used was sickening—sort of 
ginny aroma. I don’t see how the English servants 
stand it. I’m certain it gives them a longing for dear 
old England—the ginny part of it I mean. It’s all so 
repelling, this ostentation, this noise, this life. Dear old 
England, how much more wonderful it seems when in 
this hubbub, this confusion. How happy I shall be 
when I get back to our own little lane, the old walk, the 
old house, the old bells of St. James’. I miss them so, 
and the smell of the burning leaves, and the old church 
yard, and the virile vicar.” 

Lady Tripler’s niece enjoyed wagging her tongue late 
into the night. She was a sentimentalist, coloring her 
observations with annoying sympathies. 

Her Right Honorable husband, having grown tired of 
her incessant blabber, called from his bed, begging his 
loquacious wife to retire. She called back “Are you in 
bed? I’ve been talking. Haven’t you heard what I have 
said?” 

“Oh, about England—I suppose,” said his Right Hon- 
orable voice—then he turned over and went to sleep. 
His annoyed wife went to the telephone and called Mrs. 
Thomas Wilkins. 
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“Ts this you—are you there, Mrs. Wilkins?” 

Mildred immediately recognized that it was her guest 
of the evening. 

“Yes, this is Mildred Wilkins.” 

“I do wish to speak to you—I’m so worried about you 
and your dear husband. I must apologize ’phoning you 
at this late hour, but I couldn’t sleep—just couldn’t. 
I’ve been thinking about you. You didn’t seem happy. 
Aren’t you happy? Perhaps we shouldn’t have stayed, 
but my husband never goes when I suggest leaving. I 
wanted to go home early. I felt that you were ill—are 
you feeling better?” 

“Why, this is nice of you to interest yourself, but I’m 
not feeling ill.” 

“You see, my dear Mrs. Wilkins, I know life—know 
it from A to Z, and sometimes a woman needs a woman 
to confess to. Being an English woman your secret 
might be kept better by me, to be taken back across the 
water, to be tucked away in an old house outside 
London.” 

Mrs. Wilkins smiled. It was a smile that shrouded a 
tear. Her heart was heavy but she could not declare 
her sins and omissions in this fashion. 

“I’m happy—very happy that you called me. It was 
nice of you. We'll manage to have tea together alone, 
and then perhaps ii 

Thomas broke into the room—he stepped quickly to 
where Mildred was ’phoning. In the seclusion of his 
room he had taken several whiskys. When she saw 
Thomas she snapped the receiver into the bracket. 

“You’ve been talking to him again.” 
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Mildred denied his accusation, nervously turning her 
head from side to side. 

“Talking to him at this hour. Don’t lie to me.” 

She rebuked him with her eyes. “It wasn’t he.” 

“Don’t lie to me—don’t lie. I wouldn’t trust you 
under oath. What do you think your English guests 
thought of you? You behaved like an idiot. It wouldn’t 
have hurt you to exert yourself at dinner. This sort of 
insolence may cost me a million.” 

Mildred was too choked to answer. 

“Can’t you talk?” he snapped at her. 

She spoke slowly. A lump was in her throat, a black _ 
fist of despair had been jammed down her mouth, and 
she was trying to talk it away. 

“J didn’t—didn’t speak to him tonight.” Tears be- 
fogged her sight, but her eyes remained open—wide open. 
She felt as if she were trying to see under water. 

“To whom did you speak?” he asked her. 

That she told him was none of his “damn business.” 
Her answer was a hot torch to his anger. He threw back 
his arms and for a moment held them in the fashion of a 
wrestler. He closed on her tender body. She became 
limp and white under his crushing embrace. He over- 
powered her as a hungry snake tightens its coils about 
the delicate body of a rabbit. She tried to scream. He 
saw her weaken under the pressure of his turgid muscles, 
and he smiled diabolically. He relaxed his hold. She 
fell at his feet. He was duly impressed by the punish- 
ment he had inflicted, and in satisfaction he stood over 
her and mumbled inccherent imprecations. With his toe 
he turned over her hand. Spasmodically her fingers 
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opened and shut. His body grew damp with perspira- 
tion. He divested himself of his collar, and shirt, and by 
degrees denuded himself to the waist. Then with clawed 
fingers he felt his tense arms, and the hard muscles in his 
torso, and beheld his reflected image in a long mirror. 
He smiled with satisfaction at his physique. He stalked 
into his room, shut his door with a slam, took another 
whisky and soda, and went to bed cursing. 


* *K * x 


The following morning when Martha, the masseuse, 
kneaded Mildred’s suffering body, she noticed several 
black and blue marks. Mildred could not bear the touch 
of Martha’s fingers. Several times during the treatment 
she cried out. 

“What have you done to yourself, Mrs. Wilkins?” 

Mildred stammered. Fortunately she was on her 
stomach. She stuck her head down into the pillow and 
mumbled some involved resentments—“I’m always hurt- 
ing myselfi—trip on the bathroom tiles—these polished, 
slippery floors.” 

“Vou’re all black and blue here,” and Martha touched 
lightly the marks that showed clearly the pressure of 
two brutal hands. She also drew up her nose—a sign of 
her incredulity. 

It stimulated Martha to panting loquaciousness, when 
she operated on the overhanging flesh of Mrs. Levy, her 
second patient that morning. 

“Something is wrong with the Wilkinses—someone 
must have beaten her up—black and blue all over. I 
don’t think it could have been her husband. He’s so 
nice—a real gentleman. Perhaps he drinks. Why the 
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finger marks on her back were like some artist had 
painted them on with a brush. She’s got a body like a 
little girl—not a mark, not a hair—like peaches and 
cream—shame she never had a child.” 

After Martha had left the Wilkins’ house Mildred re- 
mained on her couch the greater part of the day. It was 
impossible for her to concentrate. She could not read. 
She lingered in resentment. She could not attend to her 
social correspondence—the acceptance of invitations to 
dinner, to teas, to a private showing of a group of por- 
traits by a Spaniard who wooed better than he painted, 
to a charity bazaar. She spent the day in contemplation 
of her husband and of other men. But she feared to call” 
up Alfred Clinton—he must not be told of Thomas’s 
brutal behavior for it might cause Alfred to think ill of 
her; for no woman with a spark of character would live 
under the same roof with a man who beat and crushed 
her into submission and insensibility. 

She waited until evening. The days were short, and 
when the sky was clouded her rooms had to be illumined 
before the hour of four. It made the evenings intermin- 
able. 4 

For three days Mildred refused to see anyone—she 
refused to dine with her husband. One of these eve- 
nings he remained at one of his clubs, on another he 
brought with him a friend, an old school chum he had 
not seen for fifteen years. Together, stimulated by wine, 
they grew libidinously retrospective. On the third night 
Thomas left a note. “Leaving town for a day or two. 
Address if wanted Union League, Phila—Thomas.” 

Thomas returned to his home that Friday afternoon 
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and left at an early hour. He took a bag with him. He 
also told the maid who helped him into his coat that if 
anyone should telephone for him Mrs. Wilkins had his 
out of town address. 

Mildred’s confinement annoyed her. She felt that she 
was in poor company when alone. She swathed herself 
in a dark, concealing creation, and went out into the 
night. 

There were other women who had been driven similarly 
into the street. They too had found the trials of self- 
imposed confinement too nerve torturing. The city was 
full of such—women who sought solace in the street, in 
the shop, in the movie theatre, in the beauty emporium, 
in hotel tea room, in club, in ice cream parlor. 

Doris Drayton had joined this motley throng of mean- 
derers—the many of dead intent—purposeless time 
wasters—loiterers who spend their days in withering 
prodigality, who sear and grow indigent at the altar of 
malversation. They are public nuisances that should be 
put into the work house, their duration of sentence to be 
pronounced by a court that imposes its penalty by the 
size of the accused’s bank account—if the bank account 
is large a sentence of one year or more, if small a shorter 
time—if women of no account they should be sent back 
to the street. Perhaps some passer-by may lend them a 
helping hand—for it is better to be a prostitute than a 
kept married woman whose heart is not in her work, who 
submits to marital servitude, to connubial martyrdom, to 
resentment, to be squelched, to be sat upon, and to be put 
on the rack. 

A cloud of snow hung over the city—it caught the 
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warm salmon glow of thousands of incandescent lamps. 
A snappy wind wafted around corners. There was a 
strong tinge of an impending snowfall, and those whose 
jobs kept them in the street milled their arms about and 
danced on heel and toe. 

By eight o’clock the nightly throng of pleasure-seekers 
were crowding the city’s theater district, chasing about, 
insensitive to one another, to be engorged by pleasure 
palaces. Nightly they came, nightly this vortex was 
created by managerial choice, nightly they were dumped 
back on the street at about the same minute. 

Doris Drayton had for several nights walked Broad- 
way, looking into the faces of passers-by. Sometimes she 
would find herself carried along by a mob, making the 
street crossing before the traffic officer blew his shrill 
signal, and then like a sliver carried downstream she 
would be forced against the stony bank to tarry for a 
moment. 

The crowd continued shambling—shuffling inconsid- 
erately, and men gave Doris a knowing smile, the provo- 
cative smile tried on lone girls, an impertinent heri- 
tage that has slinked furtively down the highways of 
civilization. With bland innocence Doris would not take 
any notice of them. Men tried to attract her—young 
men who had drifted into New York from a University 
town, and who in the exuberance of their escape were in- 
sensitive to another’s worries. Two sailors endeavored 
to waylay her, but she evaded them and was lost in the 
shuffle. A fat man waddled into her, and blabbered im- 
portunately for an hour of her time. A heartless woman 
of the streets sniggered at her drab simplicity. A blind 
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beggar, playing in plaintive dissonances on a small port- 
ative organ, attracted Doris’s ear. She dropped a coin 
into his tin cup and hastened away. 

At a street corner she hesitated, pretending to cross. 
She looked into the face of each man. Sometimes she for- 
got the face of him she sought—its mental image was 
blotted away by the actualities of thousands. Like a 
delicate vision that is formed and held by one’s imagina- 
tion, until wiped away by the insistency of the thing 
itself. 

Sometimes a strong fear came to Doris—the futility 
of her search—the hopelessness of her errancy. For 
another twenty minutes she walked, looking into men’s 
faces—then the street emptied and a flurry of snow shook 
down, dancing on the rhythm of the winds. The lights 
winked, as if the twirling white flakes made them do so 
—to keep their blinding moisture out of their sparkling 
eyes. It was as if some goddess of the frozen zone had 
held her attending sprites in check until they had an 
untrodden street in which to hurl themselves to death. 
And in their final fall some danced on the brim of Doris’s 
hat and whispered a chill message in her tingling ears. 

She turned down the street—that, dark street that 
stained the white flakes into wet black devils. She 
mounted two slippery steps, leaving the impress of her 
tired feet. In the dark vestibule she found the black 
button that sounded a bell in the French girl’s room. 

The latch lock buzzed as an angry bee. Doris entered 
the hall, mounted the stairs, and was greeted with a 
shrill “Mon cherie—you look froze, stiff like you need a 
cognac.” 


CHAPTER XIII 


Doris and the French girl sat together. The French 
girl had an appointment that evening at eleven with a 
boy she had met in Paris. Between puffs of her ciga- 
rette she lauded his qualities. ‘“Sooch a jeuneteelman, 
always so scharming—he ease no chevalier d’industrie, 
not no what you call him—a—a swindle. He work on a 
express wagon and once a week he come to me. He take 
me to a café, and we eat together like sweethearts—he 
treat me like I am dame d’honneur. He come tonight— 
you stay till he come.” 

Then the French girl uncrossed her thin unstock- 
inged legs, thumped out her cigarette, and walking up to 
Doris lifted her hat from her head. ‘He is all wet—I 
will dry him in ze bathroom.” 

Removing the hat gave Doris’s head a tousled, golden 
halo, on which quivered tiny frosted diamonds, which 
added a touch of sanctity to her pale face. 

“You luk like un saint—like de statue of my saint in 
our church in France.” The French girl reverently kissed 
Doris’s cheek. It was a kiss of profound respect and 
veneration; it was a kiss she might have given to an ef- 
figy of her faith. 

“Whenever you arr in truble, you come to me.” The 
French girl was deeply touched by Doris. She was to 
her as a wounded bird that had flown to her window to 
seek protection at her hand. 
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The French girl talked a great deal. She spoke of her 
youth in Toulouse and how, when she was a child, she 
was taken to Paris by her aunt—how she worked as an 
artist’s model at Julian’s and that she had had an Ameri- 
can sweetheart from Kansas, who when he returned to 
America went into the canning business, She spoke of 
the war, its horrors, its atrocities, its excitement. She 
recalled her walks in the forest of Fontainebleau, and 
told of a trip she had made to Monte Carlo and of the 
ten thousand francs she had won in one evening to be lost 
on the following. 

She punctuated her records of the past with sips of 
cognac. Fascinated, Doris listened to her adventures. 
The French girl told her experiences graphically, some- 
times walking around the room, augmenting her climaxes 
with gestures, throwing out her arms, or beating the table 
top vehemently. Once Doris cried. It was when the 
French girl recounted the story of her coming to America 
to find that her lover had died several weeks before she 
arrived. For one year she had stinted and saved, selling 
her body to any man for ready money. It was all too 
dreadful, too terrible to contemplate. 

Doris had been a sympathetic listener, encouraging 
the French girl with a quivering lip and wet eye. And 
when she couldn’t help it she would sniff her nose audibly. 

During the evening Doris had shared freely her sym- 
pathy and her participation in the French girl’s sufferings 
and it had made them better friends. 

“Always you must come to me,” said the French girl, 
‘Gf you arr in truble. I’m your fren’. If you need me I 
come—it matter not where.” 
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The clock struck ten-thirty. They had been together 
over two hours. Doris’s hat, now dry, was replaced on 
her head, the loose strands of hair were tucked under. 
The French girl touched Doris’s lips, giving them a 
Puckish, mischievous pout like that assumed by a pre- 
cocious child. And she gave her cheeks a swish with a 
rouge puff and wiped a little dark above her eyes. 

“Now you arr beautiful—verry scharming—now you 
need be not afraid of no woman taking a man from you. 
Your mouth—your eye—they are like wine—you are not 
the.same girl. Eat ease everry wuman’s duty to mak’ of 
herself what God has not made her.” ; 

In the ecstasy of her retouching the French girl im- 
planted two kisses on Doris’s cheeks, Then she opened 
the door, smiled, and with “(Come again—n’est ce pas? 
Good-bye,” sweetly, she pointed the way out and closed 
the door. She went back to her mirror, scrutinized her 
own pallor and repeated to her reflection, “If I had such 
a visage—good-night—I would be a queen.” Her bell 
sounded. It yanked her out of the exalted position in 
which the contemplation of Doris’s face had given her a 
vague hope. 

The expressman came to the door as expressmen al- 
ways do. It was Frank, her seven day Frank who had 
again come to keep his advent. And while she kissed 
and hugged him and wept on his shoulder, he believed it 
was because of her love of him, when in truth it was in 
pity of herself. She called him her darling, and she sat 
upon his knee, and buried her powdered retroussé nose 
in his neck, while he called her “cherry” like a true born 
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American, and she continued to weep because when he 
spoke he brought back to her the memory of those nights 
in France, in Monaco, in Toulouse, when poverty had 
already banged at her door, but when age had not as yet 
clawed its imprint on her fading cheek. 

Doris stood at the corner of Broadway. Men—men 
everywhere. They came, they passed. Some noticed her, 
some passed her by. And women too took notice of her, as 
women always do of their fallen sisters, giving them an 
inquisitive, prying survey. But Doris had none of the 
imperturbable manner of the fallen sisterhood. She 
emerged from the dark street with a questioning, haunt- 
ing sorrow, as if she had come to the end of her hopeful 
tether. Her eyes were dilated, anxious eyes. The dire 
fear of poverty possessed her. She had spent most of 
her money. Mrs, Leckenweiler had gotten her share. 
The ominous hour crept on, pointing with derision at the 
futility of her pilgrimage. If only someone had warned 
her. Now it was too late, the people, those jeering people, 
pushing, shoving, moving on and about, a whirlpool of 
insensitiveness, all foreboding evil—her ultimate degra- 
dation. 

She envisaged herself fallen in the slush, her limp body 
in the center of a seething, soulless mob of men, wanting to 
tear her limb from limb, jeering fiends who knew not the 
fibre of a woman’s soul. She could no longer check her 
despondency. She put her hands to her cheeks and felt 
the pressure of her fevered blood. Her eyes filled with 
tears, then with a certain cold logic she became blind 
to the strife and contention around her. The dull, synco- 
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pated thud of jazz cadences hiccuped as a convulsive and 
insistent cough through the semi-open, deeply curtained 
windows of Broadway’s Malay Grove, dance hall. The 
theaters had locked their doors. The nightly rush of 
pleasure seekers had been engorged by subway and sur- 
face transportation lines. In the Grove the Chrysalis 
Sisters, “the dizzy terpsichoreans,” wearing meshed 
tights and the property smile of apparent ease, were fin- 
ishing their acrobatic colorgraphic dance number. Vice- 
loving suburbanites crowded round tables and maudlin 
patrons from distances more remote were shedding their 
crumb-laden bodices, taking another sip—a mild per- 
centage of prohibited fusel oil—before venturing on the 
dance floor to wiggle their expensively shrouded, sweaty 
bodies into more discomfiture, 

The Malay Grove was typical of New York, because 
no New Yorker was ever seen there. At this pleasure 
palace a Manhattanite was safe from metropolitan 
scrutiny. 

Here at a corner table sat Mildred Wilkins, dressed 
in a fashion that outraged suburban decorum. Her black 
gown was high in front, and in the back uvela shaped, 
running to where the dimples of Venus promise other 
contours. She wore her hair brushed back tightly. Her 
features were ivory tinted—perhaps cadmiumed. With 
her sat a brilliantined youth, the quality of beeswax, re- 
lieved by eyes the color of wet ripe olives, who in mawk- 
ish sentimentalities told her of Venice, that Mistress of 
the Sea. 


With his expressive hands he gestured the sinuous 
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water windings of his native city, and with turned back 
thumb he compared the color of her with whom he sat 
to her whom he had left behind. 

“You are both beautiful—beautiful like bucco bac- 
ciato. You should see my palace—from my window, the 
sky—such a sky—the song, such a song—the night so 
beautiful—so beautiful. You would love my gondola, like 
sailing away on the petal of a rose.” 

Most of the Venetian’s description was lost, due to 
the jazz dissonances. They got up, danced together in 
flowing rhythm, locked ‘in the intimate embrace of the 
dance. Several times her pasty cheek brushed the face 
of the Italian, and looking toward the ceiling he whis- 
pered, “(Come simpatica. Your husband—he dance?” 

“Not oiten—not often.” 

“He miss, he lose a gre-a-ate deal.” 

“‘No—no—he does not care—rather—be—at his Club 
—his Club.” 

“Ves—yes—his Club. Yes—yes I ’stand—I under- 
stand—you dance like a feather.” 

“How wonderful—this music—makes one forget— 
everything.” 

“Vour husband—he go away—away again soon?” 

“1d love to—love to dance on Friday—this Friday—”’ 

“Friday—Friday—I see Friday. Do not think it pos- 
sible Friday.” 

She put her lips close to his ear, and whispered in the 
cadences of the music, “Just you alone—Friday.” 

In the street a weighty Irish officer looked up, then 
addressed Doris. 
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“You and me, Miss, have got to keep warm walking, 
not dancing.” 

In answer Doris gave him a half-hearted smile. 

“Tt’s cold tonight—been waiting for a friend. Per- 
haps I’d better be walking.” Then she looked up, a 
hopeless wounded look, and added. “Funny, surely is 
—while one half the world shivers, like us, the other half 
lives to perspire, like them.” 

Doris walked on. A street below a few men were 
looking down at the body of an old woman. Above 
the gathered few the rhythmic light of a winking elec- 
tric sign pulsated, illumining the sparse group. The 
old woman was an emaciated thing that had fallen ex- 
hausted, due to lack of nourishment. Over her stood an 
officer. He had sent in a call for an ambulance, 

Doris opened her purse, and taking from it some 
money, dropped a few jingling coins into the palm of the 
old woman’s hand, but the hardening fingers remained 
distended. Then a hand, the gloved hand of a man bent 
over and forced a dollar bill into the dead fingers. 

“Think she has passed out,” spoke Alfred Clinton, 
looking into Doris Drayton’s eyes. 

“Dead,” Doris whispered. Her lips remained open as 
if in doubt, and she repeated, “dead!” 

There was confusion among the homeless few. 

The snowfall grew more furious. Alfred Clinton 
walked away with Doris. Invitingly she said: 

“I’m going into the Automat for a cup of coffee. Won’t 
you join me?” 

Touched by the old hag’s tragedy she craved a little 
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interest, a little friendship. She saw herself as the 
woman who had fallen by the wayside, and a violent 
shudder shook her, 

“You come with me,” Clinton advised. “I’m hungry, 
you must have a bite with me.” 

Together they turned into a brightly illuminated white 
tiled passage that led to the second floor. The large eat- 
ing room was poorly lit. There were high teak wood 
tables and chairs, and masses of gold Chinese carving 
and a repoussé tin ceiling, from which Chinese lanterns 
with their little glass pictures of beauties in tea gardens 
hung suspended. 

Doris and Alfred Clinton perused the soy-stained 
menu. To Doris the Warmein Foyeing, Chicken Subgum, 
were unfamiliar culinary concoctions. 

“T don’t know what they mean.” Doris giggled a fool- 
ish little giggle. 

“Let me order something for you,” Clinton suggested. 
“One forty-five and one fifty-two, and tea for two.” 

“Now who do you suppose that poor old woman was? 
Perhaps she needed food and friends—perhaps she had 
no one.” She turned her head. She was captivated by 
the splendor of the Nankin Gardens. Through the win- 
dow the intermittent shower of white crystals danced. 
When she turned back a Chinese boy was placing before 
them handleless cups and a pot of scalding tea, and on a 
plate were two little brittle cakes, not much weightier than 
two large flakes of snow. Clinton offered her one. She 
broke it open and thanked him, and found the paper 
promise it contained,—“You’re going on a long voyage.” 
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“And what is yours?” she questioned him, and smiled 
gently. 

He read it to her. “Someone is waiting for you far 
away.” 

“Perhaps you are going home soon,” Doris remarked 
amiably. “Do you come from the West?” 

“No, ’m a New Yorker—this is my home,” said 

Clinton. 

“Y’m from the West—I’m going back soon—perhaps 
my fortune told the truth. Is New York always cold and 
dreary like this? Back home we have sunshine—bright, 
wonderful sunshine.” 

“Are you working here?” he put to her. 

“No, I came on to see a friend. I’m going back to my 
home town soon—next week if I can make it.” 

Her eyes grew moist, and in them the hanging lanterns 
danced, on which in archaic attitudes were painted the 
beauties of China. They gave to Doris’s rapidly forming 
tears the opalescent multicolors of oil on water. 

The food was placed before them in octagonal bowls 
—strange Chinese American food of chicken and al- 
monds, of black mushrooms and pineapple, and on these 
dishes radishes like little open roses perked their ver- 
milion heads. 

Doris hesitated. “Perhaps I shouldn’t have let you do 
this.” ; 

“Tt’s quite all right—we’re hungry. You’re hungry 
and I’m hungry—why shouldn’t we eat together?” Clin- 
ton helped her to her portion and smiled. 

“Perhaps we should—perhaps if two people are hungry 
it doesn’t do either of them harm to eat together.” 
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“You say you come from the West—what State?” 

“I was born in Arizona—my people live in Phoenix. 
Have you ever been to Phoenix?” 

“T’ve never been to Phoenix—been as far as California 
when I was a boy.” 

“T don’t see how you stand it here—it’s so cold and 
wet, and—and hopeless. I’m living on Fifty-first Street 
and my room is chillier than a Hopi Indian’s adobe. Do 
you live around here?” 

“T live a little further north,” he told her, 

“Further north,” she repeated. The thought made her 
body shiver—how could anyone live further north. For 
an hour they dined ‘together, during which time Clinton 
found in this girl a great simplicity—a childlike honesty 
of purpose. She was not of the streets—she was of the 
vast open lands where the avarices of white men had 
mildly flourished, where greed and gain, and where cu- 
pidity had never taken tight hold, where nature was still 
touched by pure undefiled light. And from this girl there 
emanated a glory—a fresh promise, a purity born in the 
Western land of plenty, to be doled out by her as a flower 
sparingly spends the imprisoned rays of the sun that are 
held in the glory of its blossom. 

“‘Wouldn’t you care to dine with me on Friday night— 
this Friday?” Anxiously Clinton waited for her answer. 

Doris repeated the day, “Friday—Friday night.” 
Then she indulged in that feminine trick looking up as if 
trying to recall her appointments.. 

“T believe I could—I should love to.” 

“You haven’t told me your name—what is your name?” 
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He lit a cigarette with which to solace himself should she 
refuse. 

“Doris Drayton,” she told him, and smiled as if glad 
to rid herself of this bit of information. 

“My name is Clinton—Alfred Clinton. I want to see 
you again. I want you to come to my place Friday night. 
I want to talk to you. I want you to tell me more about 
Arizona and Phoenix. I'll have a real meal for you. It 
isn’t often a fellow meets a girl who knows about the 
places he has always wanted to go to.” LEarnestly he 
repeated, “I’ll have a real meal for you—only we two 
together, and after dinner you must talk to me—tell me 
all the interesting things you know of Arizona.” 

Doris gazed steadily at him. “Where do you live? 
In a rooming house—or a hotel—or. Faw 

“T live in a house—a house near the river—a private 
house. I promise you every respect and comfort.” 

“T would like to come—I would enjoy an evening with 
a gentleman. I haven’t had a very good time here. I’ve 
been lonesome—very dreadfully lonesome.” 

With nervous fingers Doris looked for her little frayed 
handkerchief.: When she found it she forced it quickly 
to her face to stay the tears that had dampened the end 
of the inside of her nose. She tried to talk in an en- 
deavor to disguise an uncontrollable joy. Vaguely she 
sought for something to blame. She could recall nothing. 
She added with a faint smile that loomed through her 
tears, “You see—I’ve been lonesome, and I wanted some- 
one to talk to—someone who could tell me what to do.” 

He reassured her that he made it his profession to 
advise. . 
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“Ym an attorney—a lawyer.” 

“A lawyer,” she repeated. “Perhaps you will be able 
to help me.” 

“T assure you I shall do my best.” 

He gathered up his coat and hat. Together they went 
out into the snowy night. Alfred hailed a:taxi. The cab 
skidded close to the curb. The door opened and Doris 
stepped in. She was happy that she did not have to walk 
to her lodging. She told Alfred her house number. A 
moment later the taxi’s chains beat their tattoo against 
the metal fenders. Inside the taxi Alfred’s behavior re- 
assured her that she need have no fear of this stranger. 
She felt that this kind man should see her in some lovely 
garment, in a gown similar to some she had seen dis- 
played in many shop windows. ‘This thought occupied 
her until the taxi churned through the black snow heap 
that had been piled in front of Mrs. Leckenweiler’s 
house. 

Poor Mrs. Leckenweiler—even the street cleaner 
looked upon her house as the one safe place to pile snow. 
Here no taxi wheels ever made light of his labors, or 
munched the little pyramid of Heaven’s frozen tears that 
testified that his was a job that deserved the approval of 
municipal ordinance. 

Alfred saw Doris up the stoop to the front door. The 
blanket of snow muffled the city’s noises. The elevated 
road, that always beat its way so wildly, tonight traveled 
on velvet wheels. The foghorns of ships on the cold gray 
rivers were muffled echoes borne on the veil of frozen 
vapor. The chains of taxis jingled, as if invisible ghost 
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hands were jouncing in their frozen palms iron links of 
Fate. 

Together Doris and Alfred Clinton stood at the door. 
He bade her good-night. She gave him her hand and 
promised to be at his home at Sutton Place the following 
Friday evening at seven fifteen. While in the taxi he 
had told her he would send for her on Friday evening at 
seven o'clock. 

She closed the door. He descended the snow carpeted 
brown stone steps. She waited in the chill vestibule until 
she heard the taxicab door slam. 

When she reached her room it was long after midnight. 
She undressed, unconscious of the physical act of taking. 
off her clothes. Under the chintz covered shelf hung a 
modicum of garments—faded, frayed and of unstylish 
cut. Doris looked into them. They changed under her 
insistent stare—they grew more aged and tattered. They 
made the prospect of Friday night loom dark—they killed 
her anticipation of a pleasant evening. How could she 
dine with him in the drab habiliments that disgraced her 
depleted wardrobe. Under her breath she stammered 
“My God,” and to herself she mumbled, “What shall I 
do? Perhaps—perhaps ” when a knock at the door 
yanked her out of her disheartened contemplation. 

It was Esther in a night gown, her face as pale as an 
oyster shell. She was rubbing her hands together, as 
might an interpreter of the law at the edge of a grave. 
She stuttered something about, “Mama—Mama is think- 
ing of asking you to leave. Ever since the night you 
didn’t come home.” 

Suddenly Esther broke down, and taking Doris’s 
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chilled fingers she looked into her eyes. 1t was a ques- 
tioning plaintive look that uttered more than any words 
she could summon. When she found her voice she said, 

“For years this house has been dead—dead as a tomb. 
No one to cheer it—no one to do anything that shouldn’t 
be done. We have been getting up every morning for 
years at the same minute. Every day I’ve gone down 
into the kitchen at seven, every day for years there has 
been breakfast at half past seven, and each day has been 
exactly like the day that was yesterday. I haven’t seen 
a movie or a show in one year—haven’t been to a party 
in... not since one of my cousins was married. It 
has been the same winter and summer, summer and 
winter. When you came to us it made me so happy. It 
changed my whole life. It was wonderful of Simon... . 
I believe I should have married—I’m a sort of mother, 
always wanting to take care of someone. Downstairs 
there is an old chest, in it there are three shelves and 
on one of them have been kept my dolls—eight dolls. 
They have been there ever since I was a little girl. 
Hardly a day passes that I don’t open the closet to speak 
to them, to say to them the things that were intended for 
my children. Questions are put to them, with whom 
they spent the last evening, with whom they danced and 
if they are happy—for I want to know that they are 
happy. There is no greater thing than happiness. You, 
Miss Doris, are like one of my little family, one of my 
dream children come to life. I have been wanting to tell 
you this since you came. The day before Simon sent 
you to us one of my china children fell and broke. She 
was the oldest—her name was Gad because she looked as 
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if she wanted to gad about. She always had the best 
dresses because I felt I did not want her to miss what 
I had missed. And now you have taken her place—you 
have become Gad, and this evening when their closet 
door was opened I told my china children that Gad had 
died, but all that was beautiful in her had come to life, 
and that she had grown so large that she now sleeps in 
a real bed like a grown-up princess always does. And 
tonight Mama said something about thinking it better 
if she asked you to find another place.” 

Doris couldn’t understand. This night seemed so 
strange to her. The dead woman in the snow, the kind 
man who had given her food, had driven her to Mrs.” 
Leckenweiler’s door, had asked her to dine with him on 
Friday. Doris wanted to tell her evening’s experiences 
to someone—why not Esther? After all Esther was a 
very sympathetic person, whose heart bled at the altar of 
unsated vanities. 

“Tonight I was driven through the snow to the 
door. oe: 

“We heard you—I did,” interrupted Esther. Her 
nervous fingers were scratching the palms of her red 
-chapped hands. 

“T had come 

Suddenly Mrs. Leckenweiler’s strange voice summoned 
Ksther. 

‘“‘Esther—now what are you doing upstairs with her?” 

Esther opened Doris’s door—and answered her mama 
in a loud whisper. “Yes Mama dear—I’m coming—I’m 
coming.” 

A moment later she was shambling down the squeaking 
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stairs, dropping her tattered moccasins on every tread, 
and she punctuated her unsteady descent with, “I’m 
coming, Mama—yes, Mama.” 

Mrs. Leckenweiler had that peculiar aberration—the 
mania to possess her offspring body and soul. It is often 
found in women who have not been gratified by the po- 
tentialities of their husbands or of another woman’s hus- 
band. Mrs, Leckenweiler’s spouse enjoyed the spirit of 
wanderlust. After he had been married to Esther’s 
mamma, for thirteen years his blind marital indifference 
broke its mooring, and big hulk that he was he permitted 
himself to be tossed on what poetic license has too often 
termed the relentless sea of life. He loved being tossed 
about far better than being kicked about by the boot of 
his vampiric squaw. Twice in his married career he made 
two prolonged forced marches,—the first when he saw 
that his Esther under her confirmation veil resembled a 
frost bitten lily. This practical demonstration of his own 
efforts drove him out. His second march was to the grave 
across the river. But between the first going and the 
final drive to the Cypress hills beyond the big iron bridge, 
he had come back about once a year to remain several 
weeks at home, during which time he was treated as a 
pestilence. Hence Esther knew of no papa love. She 
felt a feeling of friendship for her mother, which even 
Esther, in all sincerity, mistook for love. Therefore, 
when Doris came into her life it all seemed so wonderful, 
so hopeful. But Mama Leckenweiler sensed some- 
thing. She feared that this stranger occupying the upper 
room would take from her something which belonged 
solely to her. Her attitude towards her daughter was not 
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dissimilar to a dog’s towards the bone that he has gnawed 
dry. Mrs. Leckenweiler had crunched her daughter’s 
hope into inhibitory slivers, and Esther traversed the 
house from downstairs to upstairs, from roof to cellar, 
like a trained flea that knew a few stunts—the one she 
most employed on her peregrinations was to honk—“Yes 
Mama—lI’m coming.” 

Esther’s papa was never mentioned—they did not even 
flatter him with denunciation. He was less to mother 
and daughter than a father of an immaculate conception. 

When Esther went back to bed the cold sheets cramped 
her toes. Her mother spoke from her bed. 

“What were you doing with her upstairs? What great 
secret have you between you? I should never have taken 
her in. My good heart again. Who knows anything 
about her? Perhaps she’s got a man or two, who knows? 
We took her right off the train as if she had been a crate 
of oranges. I shouldn’t always listen to Simon. I heard 
her—yes, I heard her driving up here in an automobile. 
I’m not deaf yet, thank God. I even heard what her 
feller had to say, and how she promised him she would 
surely see him Friday. On Friday night she goes— 
leaves this house.” 

“Q Mama,” Esther gasped from under her sheets. ‘“O 
Mama!” 

“Don’t ‘O Mama’ me,” said the old lady from her 
pillow. 

A few moments later Mrs. Leckenweiler was fast 
asleep making a strange noise, not unlike the croaking 
of an amorous frog in a marsh pond. 

Esther muffled her sobs in her handkerchief. At first 
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she tried not to cry. She struggled with her tears, but 
they trickled down her cheeks on to the cotton pillow 
slip. Not until the ghostly promise of a new day came 
through the inside walnut shutters did Esther relax into 
a light sleep. And then Mrs. Leckenweiler got up and 
looked down at her relaxed and subjugated child, and 
after pawing about set off the alarm clock. 

Doris had also lain awake, contemplating her evening 
—the night that was made yesterday by the advent of 
dawn. Not having a dress—a beautiful dress—worried 
her. She could not attend a function at the house of this 
stranger dressed in sackcloth. But in her contemplation 
she remembered the French girl. She had promised 
Doris any one of her garments. This is the strange 
complex of the fallen—having once given their bodies the 
rest is but dross in the scheme of things. What better 
value has a bit of silk, a chain of gold, the use of a bed, 
if not to lighten a sister’s labors. If the greatest value 
has been ruined, of what other use is the lesser if not to 
bring solace. An Italian master has depicted sacred love 
as nude, profane love as shrouded in costly clothes and 
in precious gems. 


While the pertinacious Mrs. Leckenweiler unyieldingly 
informed Esther that “she upstairs goes,” the French 
girl in her rooms down the dingy street was helping 
Doris into a gown of glittering spangles and cloudy black 
Spanish lace. 

“My you luk a dream—ze dress fits you like she was 
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made on yourr body. She lace she goes with ze hair, ze 
eyes. You must wear eat—he will be enchant—he will 
ask you to marry the first night.” 

The French girl tugged gently at the skirt, where green 
bands and rhinestones caught the reflected light of the 
morning sun. 

“T just love it—it’s wonderful! Im afraid Dll spoil 
it,” said Doris, with an underlying hope that nothing 
would intervene to prevent her using it on Friday 
evening. 

“Spoil nothing,” shrieked the French woman. “Sat- 
urday you bring eat back—you owe me nothing. Per- 
haps some day you pay me. Perhaps some day I need 
you.” She lit a cigarette, and through the blue smoke 
observed Doris. It gave the French girl an esthetic de- 
light ‘ze scharm of ze ensemble.” 

“Come, I not as yet had my coffee. I geave you coffee. 
I help you.” 

Doris pulled the dress over her head. It disheveled 
her hair. Her underclothes were worn frayed beneath 
the armpits, and the little straps over her shoulders were 
safety-pinned. Her person had the aroma of unwashed 
hair. Her stockings too had runs, and her water logged 
shoes were in need of repair. 

Together the two girls took their morning meal. 

“Do not geave in too soon. Tease heem—tease heem. 
Men like it. I know the more you keep back the more 
they want you. Some day I write a book.” 

She continued to narrate the high lights of her pro- 
posed volume. 

“I would teach leetle boys and girls everything. I 
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would neverr speak of virgins—why virgins when their 
papas and their mammas neverr are? Why worry about 
something that mean nothing. De church he can take 
care of it. After twelve years every leetle girl should 
be taken care of like confirm. No—no dis ease not my 
idea alon’—a priest who ruin me gave me de idea. He 
was a bad man but a good priest. My, my, what I would 
not teach—everything. It would save de worry, de un- 
wanted babies, de trouble.” 

Doris continued to sip her coffee, while the other girl 
went back into the bedroom to pack the evening gown. 
Between the crisp rattle of paper and a French chanson 
with a lilt to it not unlike a tempo of a galloping por- 
poise, the two girls carried on a desultory conversation. 

Once, Doris, while admiring a photograph of an elderly 
gentleman with a toupee that did not fit his broad de- 
pilated scalp, and a stubble growth of eyebrows and a 
full black mustache, called above the din of packing, 
“Ts this your father—this man with such wonderful black 
hair?” 

The French woman gave vent to a wild “Ha—ha! He 
is the priest—after the church kick him out—ha—ha!” 

When the French girl appeared at the door she stood 
holding a carefully packed box. About her swung long 
filaments of strung cane that hung suspended from a 
Chinese lambrequin, and as she passed into the front 
room the little hollow stems of bamboo stroked her pack- 
age with their rattling joints, as if they were the ominous 
fingers of death trying to speak to her—to admonisn her. 

Doris turned, walked quickly to take the large box. 

“You’re wonderful—wonderful to me. You know I 
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couldn’t have gone without your help. I hadn’t—I 
hadn’t,” and she quickly put down the box and kissed 
her benefactress. She was so deeply moved that not 
another word found utterance at her quivering lips, 

The little French ormolu clock struck ten. It struck 
as if it hadn’t its heart in its warning. 


* * 2 * 


At Sutton Place Alfred Clinton sat in his library, 
perusing his morning paper, and several unimportant re- 
quests that daily clutter the postman’s bag. There was 
one long green envelope with a golden seal that secured 
the flap—it bore the impress of an emasculated unicorn 
and the letters M.W. 

Bleauvelt appeared at the door. On his crooked arm 
he carried a jacket and a vest. He walked up to his 
master, helped him to shed his long silk robe, and then 
proceeded to finish dressing him, Bleauvelt was very 
deft—it was a furtive deftness doing everything in an 
unconstrained manner. 

“TY beg your pardon, sir—but there was a telephone call 
for you, sir, at about ten o’clock last night. It was a 
gentleman, sir. He wouldn’t leave his name. He was 
very insistent, sir, felt quite certain that you were here.” 

“Did he say he would call again?” demanded Alfred. 

“Yes sir, he did say he would try again.” As Bleau- 
velt left the room he gathered up some oe papers and 
a jar of drooping flowers. 

But Bleauvelt hadn’t told that the gentleman came 
to the front door an hour after he had spoken to him 
over the telephone, and inquired other things of him, 
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also pressing into his hand twenty-five dollars, which 
Bleauvelt accepted very graciously. 

Alfred tore open the green envelope and perused its 
contents.— 


“Alfred dear, 

You musn’t ask me to stay away from you. 
You musn’t insist that I wait until Thomas re- 
turns from Philadelphia. Why couldn’t we 
spend an evening together? I expected you to 
call me last night. I waited in all evening to 
hear from you. It was horribly lonesome. I’ve 
been home every night since that wonderful 


afternoon—lovingly, 
M.W.” 


Alfred put the letter back into his pocket. 

In \the lower hall, on the way out, Bleauvelt helped 
Alfred into his coat, handed him his hat and stick. As 
Alfred stepped into his motor Bleauvelt’s face was pressed 
against the plate glass of the front door, in front of 
which were black iron bars—like prison bars. 

The sky was blue—the color of a robin’s egg, and the 
buildings suggested architectural renditions—they looked 
so crisp and sharp in the revealing sunlight. Alfred 
stopped his motor at a small florist’s near Park Avenue. 
Here he left an order to be delivered late Friday after- 
noon at Mrs. Leckenweiler’s house. 


* x * * 


Doris returned to her room. The large box which the 
French girl had given her she dropped on to her bed. 
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She was exhausted, partly from the effort of her climb, 
and sat down until her breathing became normal. She 
snapped the string, crumpled back the heavy brown 
paper, and lifted the cover. She withdrew its contents 
with great care, and placed it over the foot board of 
her bed. But the box contained other things—a pair 
of black satin slippers, a little shabbier for wear; black 
chiffon stockings, and a black satin slip. There was also 
a flower for her hair, and a little bottle half full of per- 
fume. Beneath this second layer rested a cape, an airy, 
light, flowery, silken cape. One by one Doris tried out 
her borrowed plumage. She took off her clothes and 
quickly put on the evening gown. She spent .the greater 
part of an hour assuming different attitudes, looking first 
over her right shoulder, then over her left, and doing 
strange things with her face—frowning, smiling, and in- 
dulging in imaginary conversations. She felt quite con- 
tent with her assimilation of what she construed as the 
social deportment of a lady. She had a glorious time in- 
dulging herself in this innocent make-believe. She pulled 
on the sheer stockings, and then found that the slippers 
almost fitted her. Various make ups were also attempted. 
She liked herself best in a pallid veneer which gave her 
a wan look—a patina of experience which was in no way 
suggested by the roseate bloom of her fever-imbued 
cheeks. 

Esther knocked, and then opened Doris’s door. The 
vision of loveliness that stood before her caused her to 
square her mouth, and while her face held this attitude 
of surprise the thought that perhaps “Mama is right” 
flashed through her withering reason. 
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“Miss Doris—Miss Doris! You're like a page out of 
a fashion paper—you’re beautiful. I always knew it.” 

But what really disturbed Esther was the acquisition of 
all this finery. Perhaps Doris did have a lover, or a brace 
of lovers. Esther didn’t blame any woman encouraging 
the admiration of men, It was the one thing she had 
always wished for. Men treated her with complete in- 
difference. Even the ice man, the milkman, the plumber, 
the corner grocer, refused to look at her as if she had 
anything to conceal from them. No man had ever batted 
an eye at her—yes once, a man at the corner of Eighth 
Avenue said something to her. It was her deep regret 
that she didn’t understand him. When she reached her 
areaway she ventured to look back, to find that the man 
had rolled into the gutter and was being presided over by 
an officer who was directing his destiny. It rather de- 
stroyed Esther’s day. She kept repeating to herself, ‘Let 
well enough alone—let well enough alone—why did I 
look back?” Otherwise her love pulse remained leth- 
argic, but in her inner listlessness was born a germ of 
resentment towards all males, for did they not deprive 
her of what she missed most—love, flattery, friendship, 
danger? She wanted to bite the hand that refused to feed 
her. Therefore, when she saw Doris’s transmutation, it 
made her heart beat as the hands of a child that beat for 
joy, it made her vision the thing she had never had. 
She wiped her damp knuckles on her gingham apron, and 
taking hold of Doris’s hand kissed her fingers with as 
much fervor as a devout Catholic kisses the hand of a 
prelate. It was as if a princess of one of her childhood 
books had come to life to play with her. Had not the 
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kings of the world bathed the feet of beggars—had not 
beggars fallen upon their knees before kings? 

Here in a little top floor back room, in a gaseous, in- 
sanitary, depressing New York house, was enacted a 
scene not unlike those that were painted by the great 
masters. Hardly a gallery in all Europe, hardly a holy 
edifice has not such a portrayal—a patron doing homage 
to his saint, a saint giving hospice to his subject. 

To Doris, Esther was as a holy woman. She had no 
great beauty of form, but smoldering under her mys- 
teriously prophetic face there was great truth and honesty. 

When Esther rose to her feet the other woman, a 
Sybarite in the eyes of the poor drudge, fell upon her 
knees and kissed the gnarled fingers, speaking into them 
an appreciation of her great kindliness, which some day 
she would repay. 

“QO thank you, Esther! You’re wonderfully good, 
but . . .” and here Doris hesitated and imploringly look- 
ing up at Esther she vehemently whispered, “‘don’t send 
me away—don’t ask me to leave. I’ll promise you, you 
needn’t be afraid of me. Some day I will tell you all. 
Some day I'll tell you.” 

From below Mrs, Leckenweiler shrieked for her 
daughter. She called a second time before Esther went 
to the door and answered “I’m coming, Mama—I’m 
coming.” 


CHAPTER XIV 


At the appointed time a limousine motor stood before 
Mrs. Leckenweiler’s brown facaded house. The chauf- 
feur, whose fingers had grown numb in the arduous dis- 
comfort of waiting, felt relieved when he heard the front 
door swing open and saw Doris descending from the 
vestibule. He was not unduly impressed. He had often 
been loaned by his employer to young women who treated 
him with a supercilious silence—the particular silence 
assumed by those who had not long been accustomed to 
luxury. 

But Doris wanted to talk. Never before had she 
known to what extent clothes make the woman. Her 
borrowed habiliments gave her an assurance. From the 
front of the stone stoop she called back to Esther, and 
Esther answered “Hope you'll like the party,” meaning 
of course the individual and not a group of humans as- 
sembled to bore one another through an entire evening. 

Doris addressed the chauffeur. ‘You know where to 
take me?” 

In the performance of his duty he covered her lap with 
a mouse-colored robe emblazoned with a monogram the 
size of a meat platter, and sniffed the aroma that em- 
anated from the black lace of her garment. He got a 
great kick out of the boss’s recent find. 

The dome light was extinguished, the door slammed. 
He mounted the car. As the engine purred away Esther 
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closed the Leckenweiler door.—That portcullis that was 
seldom used. There were no weddings, no children born, 
no deaths—not since the late Mr. Leckenweiler had been 
carted away—that necessitated swinging back both en- 
trance doors. 

Once a sightseeing ’bus, due to a St. Patrick’s Day 
parade, had to turn down the Leckenweilers’ street, and 
when the megaphoned courier saw the drawn shades and 
the sealed front door, he said, “It taint often you see a 
place loik that—it’s where the big men do a bit of gam- 
bling, and then some.” 

Doris was deeply moved by the splendor of her con- 
veyance. She had never been in a car that traveled as 
if borne on silent wings. The silver appointments, the 
warmth that came from the floor, the one orchid that 
stood in its cut glass receptacle similar to those he had 
sent her and which she had fastened to her bodice, the 
deep soft seat—it was like fairyland; in her joy she 
quite forgot her original mission. Tonight it mattered 
not where ke was. She had not lost interest in finding 
Thomas Wilkins, but she would not let her disappoint- 
ment in not finding him destroy these hours of delight— 
the glory of this night would dissolve soon enough into a 
memory and all its splendor would fade away as sweat 
that leaves the body of a dying man. 

She thought better of herself—not that this stranger 
wanted her. She did not fear any bodily harm—a woman 
seldom does under such auspices. Suddenly she was 
yanked out of her reverie—the motor door was opened. 
She stepped out as if this were not her first visit to 
Clinton’s home. 
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Bleauvelt swung open the grilled house door. He 
directed her to the next floor. 

Alfred was lost in the pages of a magazine devoted 
to the chase when Bleauvelt pushed back the heavy 
curtains. 

“Miss—the lady, sir.” 

Clinton had not heard her on the stairs—she had 
stepped so lightly. He greeted her with a handshake. 
Refusing to let her hand fall, led her to that same big 
chair that previously had been occupied by Mildred. 

Clinton observed the corsage he had sent her. Doris’s 
eye caught Clinton’s inquisitive look, and taking her 
cue she felt like a thief. Then she thanked him for 
the flowers. Stealthily a moment later Bleauvelt entered 
the room carrying a silver tray on which he balanced a 
cocktail shaker, two glasses on which some colorful barn- 
yard fowl were crowing, and dainty canapés of caviare 
rissolettes which had been fried in deep fat. The cock- 
tails were poured and drunk. The fried bread was eaten. 
They lingered a little longer in the drawing room. It was 
all so different, so wonderful to Doris. Who could this 
stranger be who had come to her from between the bodies 
of a few frozen derelicts to reclaim her? After all was it 
true that in New York the unexpected always happens, 
that every woman, be she ever so humble, finds her salva- 
tion within the confines of its rivers? It matters not what 
great contentions brew, what are its competitions, its 
variances, its internecine feuds, its destructive influences, 
its sufferings, its struggles, there always seems to be a 
solution that can be found where millions live to toil com- 
petitively, in belief, in desire, in good will. Where there 
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are many the incitation to do is greater. Here man can- 
not slumber in an easy chair in his little back yard, 
knowing that the ever-recurring light of the sun will look 
after him. Where fruits ripen, vegetables sprout, and 
the slow process of the flora about him need no speedy 
competition. 

Dinner was announced. Doris and Alfred went into 
the dining room. It was an octagonal room. Its walls 
were covered with oil paintings done by an early Venetian 
painter who more than four hundred years ago visited 
the Courts of Mantua and Ferrara to paint for those 
closely cropped aristocrats a series of panels depicting 
them as zodiacal figures attended by friends and relations; 
These wall decorations had the quality of leather that 
had been steeped in hot wax. The slightly groined ceiling 
held down the room. The floor was green and black, and 
shone like armor. The table and chairs were also green. 
A fat leaden Cupid with dimpled indents the size and 
shape of almonds, held above his concentric curls, a cobalt 
green dish of alabaster flowers, and coralline algae dan- 
gled on to the table. The table was set in exquisite 
perfection. 

Together they sat—Doris not knowing what to say. 
She questioned its reality. Is this what humanity meant 
when it spoke of the allures of the city? What was this 
unfamiliar trick of destiny? Several times when she 
spoke it seemed to her that it was not her voice that 
she heard, but the voice of a strange woman that jeered 
at her in a manner not wholly dissimilar to her own 
method of speech. Her fingers loitered about the silver 
knives and forks in nervous anticipation. She had not 
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been trained in the gentle art of asinine persiflage or 
blase simulation. 

The conversation was unanimated. They were as a 
married couple from whom the bloom of marital novelty 
had faded. They suffered each other’s presence. 

Alfred spoke of the West. He asked many questions 
but she answered him in monosyllables. Doris wanted 
to talk, but the beauty and the strangeness of the rich 
eight-sided room, with its flickering table lights, the view 
through the window, the stillness broken only by the 
musical chimes of the lower hall clock, the deep sonorous 
tones of the river boat horns, made it difficult for her 
to gather her wits—when she answered Alfred she was 
not intentionally curt, she was too awed to be otherwise. 
There was a rare enchantment about her simplicity. She 
sat at this well-served, well-garnished meal with her 
memories of him whom she sought, but who was lost in 
the struggling circumambient life. 

She had a strange lightness of heart, an ease of her own 
worries, her physical fatigue. Once she spoke of the bad 
lands of Arizona, north of Phoenix, the vast uninhabited 
areas, and of its strange captivations. Once when Bleau- 
velt was in the pantry her lips faltered—she had framed 
the story of how she had met a traveler not many miles 
south of Pioneer, but the sudden appearance of Bleau- 
velt interrupted her thought, and by the time he had 
served the next course she had lost courage, and the 
strands of associative contiguity of her Western misad- 
venture were like tangled skeins that in her anxiety she 
could not unravel. 

Contrary to the inhuman manner of those who have 
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grown indifferent to the exquisite appurtenances of life, 
she remarked with wholesome artlessness on the excel- 
lence of the food, the silver, the mints that resembled 
Little Colorado River poker chips. She didn’t enjoy the 
leaden nude boy who occupied the center of the table, 
and guilelessly she said so. 

Alfred Clinton was the type of conversationalist who 
never listened to what anyone had to say. It gave him 
an infinite gratification to hear himself talk, and some- 
times when he had nailed a good listener he would ex- 
pound as if he were arguing a case. Women were to him 
what a lightning conductor is to a barn. They caught 
his electric personality, and he required no more of his 
fair listeners than that they conduct his effulgence into 
their hearts. 

But tonight his ebullient manner lay under the pall of 
some all-consuming depression. It was as if his interest 
were far away. Doris noticed that his attention seemed 
outside the room. She couldn’t understand why a man 
of his wealth—for such surroundings were certainly 
potent manifestations of wealth—should have chosen her, 
dressed as she was when he met her, from all those mil- 
lions. And although every woman has within her inner 
being a feeling of position, she could not understand 
Alfred’s choice of her—this was incomprehensible to her. 
The mandates of her simple process of reasoning gave 
her a strange tinge of fear—not the fear that comes to 
us in the dark, but the terror of revelation. And now 
how could she go back to her little drab room, where it 

‘had been intimated by Esther that she wasn’t wanted— 
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it was as if this good Samaritan had desired her to reveal 
her soul before steeping her back into the mire. 

She put her elbows on the table, and resting her chin 
in the palms of her jewelless hands asked Alfred, “Are 
you all alone—have you no one—no one who cares a lot 
for you?” 

“No one,” answered Alfred. ‘I’m afraid you’re not 
eating anything—you must have some more duck. You 
know that duck came from the coast of South Carolina. 
He was sent to me by a woman whose husband each year 
goes hunting in a different State. He loves to hunt and 
kill, just for the fun of killing. But that shouldn’t bother 
you—you must have another helping.” 

It was an effort for Doris to listen to a protracted 
thought. The cocktail gave her a mature feeling, a 
lassitude. The duck, with its accompanying orange sauce, 
its flavor of apples and onions, was a great temptation. 
Doris took another slice. 

“Tt is good, isn’t it?” Doris remarked. Bleauvelt was 
getting a kink in his spine. In the act of serving he 
permitted himself a supercilious sneer. He didn’t always 
approve of the table manners of his master’s guests. 
This one he didn’t like at all. Hadn’t he passed gilded 
platters over the naked shoulders of duchesses, of ex- 
alted ladies, of illustrissimo; hadn’t he listened to conver- 
sations of state, of England’s wits, of those who fumbled 
the reins of government? Never had he suffered so in 
pursuit of duty—it made his flunkey heart ache. 

Bleauvelt, like most servitors, acted like a gentleman, 
and thought resentfully, like an insurrectionist. When 
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he got back into the pantry he mumbled sotto voce, 
“That’s a strange trollop—wouldn’t trust her.” 

In the street below a gloved hand nervously touched 
the entrance door-bell. Its reverberations could not be 
heard in the dining room. Bleauvelt had taken this pre- 
caution. He had shoved a cloth back of the buzzer to 
silence it. He hastened downstairs to the front door. 
‘ swung back noiselessly on iron hinges. 

' From the room above came a plaintive insecure laugh. 
Doris had lost some of her reserve now that Bleauvelt 
was not hovering about. 

Slowly and silently the damask curtains that separated 
the hall from the dining room were pulled back, revealing 
only the body of a man, dressed in a heavy coat under 
which was showing a dinner jacket. His hat was firmly 
grasped in his right hand. ; 

Doris saw the figure. She could not see the man’s face. 
Its immobility caught her eye. Alfred noticed that she 
was looking intently towards the door. He turned. The 
figure walked quickly into the room, stopping at the edge 
of Alfred’s chair. Alfred looked up. Suddenly he 
jumped to his feet. 

The intruder looked around the room. He caught 
Doris’s eye but he did not know her—he did not recognize 
this modernly gowned girl as the same woman he had 
encountered on his hunting trip in the bad lands of 
Arizona. He did not associate this person with the sim- 
ple, trusting woman of the wilderness. 

‘“‘Where is my wife—where is she?” He stepped back 
and with pointed finger challenged an answer. 
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“What do you mean, breaking into my house?” Color 
suffused Alfred’s cheeks. “Get out,” he commanded. 

“Me—get out? You can’t pretend, I know she’s here.” 
Doris nervously tapped the table. She kept her eyes on 
the intruder. Suddenly, as if fanned by a hot dry wind, 
her lips. parched and opened. She wanted to scream. 
Then Alfred spoke aloud. 

“Get out, Wilkins—do you hear?” 

Doris sprang back, her chair fell over, her body tense, 
shaking in every fiber, she let out a wild cry—a cry of 
recognition—a shrill demoniacal cry. It was frantic and 
piercing, bearing no semblance to the girl who had been 
so suppressed when alone with her host. She stumbled 
over the fallen chair as she endeavored to back against 
the wall. Simultaneously the men turned to watch her 
as she stood, quivering, her eyes dilated, her face grown 
colorless, her distended hands feeling the canvas behind 
her. She looked about for an escape. She felt the op- 
pression of the room, trapped by so much grandeur and 
by two contemptuous men. 

Her cry was a firebrand to their inflamed tempers. 
Thomas Wilkins suddenly realized that he had been 
foiled, At first Doris’s wild shriek did not cause him 
to recognize her. He turned. He saw Doris. Now he 
remembered her. Thomas gave one lunge at Alfred. He 
had not been prepared for this unfair onslaught; he stag- 
gered and fell against a. marble-topped console, causing 
the crystal on the little candelabra to jingle. A jar upset, 
falling onto the hard floor, where it crashed into many 
bits. 

As Thomas stood close to the table, he spoke, pointing 
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at Doris, but keeping his eyes on Alfred. “This is an- 
other one of your tricks—is it? You—you.. . dirty 
cur.” 

Alfred was on his feet. He tore at his accuser and 
buried his fingers, clawlike, into Thomas’s neck, tearing 
his collar from his shirt. The pantry door flapped back 
and forth, revealing to the suspecting Bleauvelt the prog- 
ress of the fight. 

Doris spoke, but what she said was unheard, save by 
Bleauvelt, who thought, “That woman needs a deal of 
watching.” | 

The men tripped and fell to the floor. They mulled 
about like two wild beasts. Alfred jumped up. His hand 
was bleeding. Thomas then labored to his feet. He 
rubbed the back of his hand across his mouth. Two of 
his teeth had been broken. Suddenly he made for the 
leaden Cupid. As he reached for it the girl sprang for- 
ward to stay his hand. Alfred caught Thomas’s left 
shoulder. It caused him to stumble back, and due to 
his hold on the heavy center-piece the table toppled over 
and beat down upon the floor, a shrilling brittle mass of 
china, silver and glass. Bleauvelt’s face came into the 
room. The men fought, encouraged by the havoc—the 
devastation wrought. 

Doris’s color had completely left her. The rouge upon 
her cheeks was as two thumbprints of death. She was 
as an immobile wraith that had caught the chill dew of 
night—a spirit upon whom had fallen a condensation 
of intense fright; for her forehead became covered with 
moisture, her body grew cold and wet, and the blood 
in her hands stung and circulated wildly, 
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In the kitchen the Japanese cook, in the act of drying 
his hands, stood looking up, waiting for the next crash. 
He blinked his almond eyes in anticipation, a smile on 
his high sickly yellow cheeks. 

With forced deliberation Thomas pulled off his coat, 
mumbling the while, “T’ll show you—I’lI——” 

He threw his coat on the floor, clear of the broken 
china. Then clenching his hands he made a wild swing, 
catching Alfred in his ribs. Before he had recovered 
another crashing blow fell on Alfred’s left shoulder. He 
slipped and tripped back. Thomas followed, lost his 
footing, and was caught under the chin by a short, snappy 
uppercut. For a second he reeled back and covered his 
face. It was a stinging thud. The fury of his attack 
was momentarily weakened. Then he renewed his assault 
with wild vigor. Blindly they fought. The battle became 
wilder, more deadly. 

The men beat at one another furiously with the ven- 
geance of wild men, with frantic effort to kill. In the 
malignity of blind rage they knew neither fear nor its 
consequences. Suddenly they clenched and fell to the 
floor, panting, spending their energy in this final attempt. 
In their excitement they forgot Doris. They were two 
feverish bodies, lost in the ferment of unreasoning temper, 

Alfred had been badly punished. Doris saw him 
weaken. His hand had gripped Thomas’s shirt, yanking 
at it in an effort to tear himself from under Thomas’s 
body. 

A flash, a silver flash, caught Doris’s eye. It was the 
butt of a gun. It had fallen from Thomas’s back pocket. 
For a moment it remained lost in the fragments of broken 
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porcelain and confused table ware. Thomas made a 
frantic effort to reach for it. Doris stepped forward. 
It was the same gun that she had seen that memorable 
night in Arizona, in the cabin of Thomas’s car. 

She bent over. Thomas’s hand was within an inch of it. 
Deliberately she picked it up. It was warm to her touch. 

Bleauvelt had been watching unobserved. He saw 
Doris stoop over. He could not tell what had caught her 
eye. She stepped back. From where Bleauvelt had been 
watching he could not see Doris without further opening 
the door. 

With marked deliberation she lifted her hand. As it 
left the folds of her black lace Bleauvelt saw the gun— 
it glimmered, its burnished muzzle opened a deep mental 
scar, a memory of another gun he had beheld in a small 
lane in the North of London. This scar could not be 
eradicated. With the speed of a hungry snake driving 
its foe, he threw back the door, caught the girl’s arm. 
She gave utterance to a gasp. For a moment her fingers 
became steel. Their hands grappled. The projecting 
muzzle of the gun fanned in rapid arcs. The girl buried 
her left hand in the butler’s face, distorting his cheeks 
into a devil’s mask. This she did in a mad endeavor to 
free herself. 

Bleauvelt’s fingers caught in the trigger guard. He 
tried to free his hand. 

A flash—another flash—two ear-numbing detonations, 
then the silence that spreads after a catastrophe. 

When the puffs of blue smoke were lost against the 
ceiling the bodies of the two men were revealed, Alfred 
stumbling to his feet, a gash in his wrist where the 
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jagged edge of a broken glass had cut him—the other 
a crumpled corpse, face down, that had suddenly grown 
too small for his clothes—a shrunken dead body with a 
glistening dark red stream of blood oozing from a hole 
under the left shoulder. Bleauvelt realized that the pres- 
sure of his fingers had fired the two shots. He ran madly 
out of this room of grim tragedy, down the silent stairs, 
into the black street. Doing so he forgot to shut the 
front door. 

He hastened through the night, his hand pressed to a 
bullet wound in his shoulder. Stumbling across a mud- 
spattered pile of snow he fell, his face down, weakened 
from loss of blood and the effort to escape. 

The running stumbling figure of this hatless man 
attracted an officer. 

In the silent dining room Alfred begged Doris to go. 

“Come—you get out of here——” He spoke quietly 
but with command. 

Dazed, Doris repeated, “Get out—get out.” She put 
her hands to her seething head. The strangeness of it 
all caused her temples to pulsate madly. 

Alfred stepped over the dead man and moved closer 
to Doris. She answered his advance with a nervous, 
“‘Please—please—I mustn’t leave you now.” 

Alfred breathed spasmodically. From the hall came 
the trampling of heavily shod feet. 

Two men appeared at the door. Two heavy set in- 
sensitive men with their coat collars turned up and broad 
belts buckled about their bellies. Their faces were 
Iacquer red and they had small beady eyes like rats, 
canopied by heavy bushy eyebrows. The smaller man 
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wore a brilliantined mustache, and he smelled of a ton- 
sorial artist’s emollient which put people more on his 
scent than he on theirs. 

“Just a moment,” said the stouter man. ‘“What’s 
going on here?’” 

He then snapped his head in the direction of down- 
stairs and outside, and in a most basso profundo voice 
commanded, “Dace, call Central.” Turning to Alfred 
he asked, ‘““Where’s your ’phone?” 

“You'll find a telephone in the corner of the room back 
of you,” and regaining his suavity he volunteered to go. 

“No you don’t,” advised the stout minion of the law. 
He held up his pudgy gloved fingers in a gesture of au- 
thority. “You two have done just about enough to last 
for a long time.” 

Dace telephoned. The other four waited—that is if a 
dead man waits—waits for judgment. 


* x * oe 


A small crowd had formed around the patrol. A group 
of men and women envied the prisoners being taken away 
to a warm jail with food and everything. 

An officer stood guard before the door. The Japanese 
cook, whose culinary endeavors remained scattered 
around the murdered corpse, managed to get away, leav- 
ing upon the kitchen table a minaret of ladyfingers, to 
which the guarding policeman later helped himself. 

Then the ramifications of legal procedure—of the 
coroner’s inquest and inferences and deductions—of sen- 
sational newspaper captions—of atrocious conclusions— 
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of gruesome reproductions—of incorrect biographical 
data, began. 

Women, the thin, the fat, the poor, the rich, the love- 
lorn, the lovesick, married, single, hysterical vestals, 
blazé matrons, apathetic concubines, neurotic prostitutes, 
erotic newlyweds, pregnant females, took up the pzan 
stimulated by yellow journalism and pink sheets. 

It made the grandest “sweep” in a decade. Even an 
art magazine got the hunch that it would increase its 
circulation if reproductions of Alfred Clinton’s wall 
decorations were reproduced in color. 

“Vanity Square,” a laudatory magazine of club home 
talent—its flip and felicitous articles interrupted by repro- 
ductions of stale drawings, contourless effigies, negatively 
illumined photos, and advertisements of stomach bands 
and cruisings de luxe—reproduced in its “Hall of Shame” 
a head of Alfred Clinton done by an artist who returned 
to his native French heath on a fast transatlantic liner 
after extracting his keep from American faith mongrels. 

There appeared also a long thin black figure, set off 
by a black ragout of a Spanish hillside town, a so desig- 
nated portrait of Mrs. Thomas Wilkins by a Spanish 
painter, who before he ventured to New York owed 
money to every rag-swathed peasant in his hillside village. 

Esther Leckenweiler’s sincere heart had the shock of 
its life. Poor Esther could not believe the scandal, the 
ugly intimations, the frightful inferences. To her Doris 
was pure and beautiful. She was the only person in 
whom she had ever beheld a great light. Often Esther 
had mounted the three flights to step into that little upper 
room, to finger some article that had touched Doris’s 
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body—to press her unkissed lips to some small thing that 
had been handled by Doris. 

Esther had had a friend, Kate Cassidy, who had taken 
her into the Church of St. Mary over on Tenth Avenue, 
and while the sonorous organ filled the dingy nave, Kate 
told Esther of the purity of the Virgin, and how her heart 
was golden; and how her Son was born. 

When Esther had read of Thomas Wilkins’s death she 
thought of that strange, polychromed figure of Mary the 
Virgin, and she beheld a similarity between this Mother 
of Kate’s God and Doris. To Esther there existed a 
fascinating gentility in all gentiles, and when she realized 
that Doris was in prison she fell upon her knees and 
buried her face in the pillow where two nights before 
Doris had rested. She thought that no Christian had 
the capacity to suffer as readily as a Jew. Had they but 
taken her instead of Doris. Doris would die in prison. 
She had never known the confines of narrow rooms, of 
foul air, of barred windows, of an overcast sky. Doris 
was of the big open lands where the crunching hand of 
the law did not oppress men. She was of a people that 
had never been herded into ghettos, into calli, into quar- 
ters, into boroughs. She was of the oppressor not the 
oppressed. She was of the conquerors not the conquered. 
She was of men and women who had never known the 
work bench, the sweat shop, the lye-reeking mill. There 
was something about the great wholesome freedom of 
Doris’s progenitors that gave Esther the blind conviction 
that Doris was innocent. Had she been told that Doris’s 
consanguineous progenitor had been a tailor who asked 
his needle to decide his fate, she would have beat her 
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body with her water-gnarled hands, and cried vengeance 
on the disillusionment of it. 

Why couldn’t ske have been taken away to the prison. 
She thought what a slave she had been, how her youth 
had slipped through her fingers, like effervescent suds. 
How the love she bore for her mother had become a habit, 
of marked friendship—but a habit like any other. 

She spoke a prayer, a simple little prayer. A child 
could have done better. And then she repeated another 
supplication in the words of Abraham and Isaac. She 
delivered herself of two solemn requests, one to her God, 
one to the God Kate Cassidy told her of. 

When she rose to her feet her eyes were fringed deep 
dull red, the color of wet rust. She rearranged the stained 
cloth on the oak dresser, the hairpins, the worn brush, 
the broken comb, the little bottle of ten cent store per- 
fume, the cracked hand glass, a tiny jar of rouge, a frayed 
powder box, and a small 214 oz. packet of Chinese tea. 
Esther handled these things, as belongings that were dear 
to a departed friend, and reverentially she arranged them 
several times. 

She went downstairs when she heard her mother yank- 
ing at the basement door bell. 

Mrs. Leckenweiler carried a number of packages, but 
what her fingers held most firmly was an early edition of 
the afternoon paper that carried a headline with letters 
the size of an auto license plate. When she panted into 
the front dining room she dropped all her bundles on to 
the red tablecloth, all save the paper. She hastened to 
find her spectacles, and toeing a chair into the reveal of 
the window started to scan the news. 
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The twittering canary above her head annoyed her, 
the steps of her faithful Esther disturbed her ardent 
endeavor to find in print “Mrs, Leckenweiler—landlady.” 
Yes, Mrs. Leckenweiler found “Mrs. Leckenweiler” in 
type. Only once before had she seen her name in a 
New York daily—but this she saw vaguely, because she 
felt too sorry for herself after her husband’s death to 
enjoy the announcement of his burial. Today in gloating 
satisfaction she re-read the article about her roomer. 

“Didn’t I tell you,” she remarked, not directing her 
words to Esther. It is a habit people get into who remain 
unvisited and unsung. They just talk out any old time, 
any old place, breaking into contemplations as church 
bells, or sirens, or motor horns or buzzing flies. 

“T told you so,” she continued. “I knew it—I knew 
it—could tell it the minute I laid eyes on her. She wasn’t 
any good. A girl who looks as she does. She might have 
committed ten murders for all we know. Imagine—we 
take her in without a reference. Simon meets her at a 
railroad station without an introduction, and introduces 
her to us. Already at Oche’s this morning the grocery 
boy said ‘saw your name in the paper.’ Never again 
will I take anyone in. We lived forty years withcut any 
strangers, why should I now take women—bad women in? 
There are a lot of those places. Thank God we are still 
respectable.” 

At this outburst of righteousness two boys and a little 
girl stood outside the cast iron area railing and called in, 
“Mrs. Leckenweiler they is takin’ a picture of yourn 
house across from yer.” 

Mrs. Leckenweiler was horrified; and with a yank at 
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the shade, which didn’t work, she called Esther. She 
was looking up, questioning the stubborn mechanism of 
the shade roller, with one hand on the cord, rather in | 
the manner of that monstrous error ‘The Statue of 
Liberty” that Bartholdi executed for France, and that 
France presented to New York Harbor, when a man with 
a camera in hand snapped a picture of Mrs, Leckenweiler. 
The children jeered, and the little girl swung on the iron 
door. 

Then a number of other loiterers crowded around the 
area. Mrs. Leckenweiler threw open the window. She 
was sweating, and as she yelled out at the many pink 
cheeked, shrieking and vulgarly clamorous group, a cold 
wintry wind went sailing down her throat. 

“You'll see—you vile, dirty, inquisitive loafers. Ill 
call a policeman.” 

She punctuated her vehemence with a slam of the 
window. 

One fat boy with a running nose yelled back, “Sch- 
ee-ny!” Then the other children, inspired by their 
coryzal cheer leader, yelped, “Sheeny, Sheeny, Sheeny,” 
filling the air with anathemas and advice and ernbarrass- 
ing suggestions as to what Mrs. Leckenweiler could do. 

A “cop,” who by this time became attracted by the 
familiar “nom de plume” of a race of whom he too, by an 
accident of birth, had become a member, swung his broad 
flat feet into action. ‘“Gees-us the cop,” went up a 
warning, and the mob dispersed like roaches or any 
pest that can be readily shooed away. 
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Eleven days later a dusty black crepe had been hanging 
for two days from the protruding handle of the “upstairs” 
brass door bell. On this morning a horse-drawn hearse 
stood before the Leckenweilers’ house, and a few car- 
riages lingered down the street. 

Old Mr. Campeche, who had grown wobbly, and whose 
clothes had rubbed shiny in the pursuit of rubbing his 
back against the parlor doors of houses of mourning, 
was very conspicuous at this funeral, because the night 
before Esther had confessed into her tear-saturated 
handkerchief that, “Mamma never did have much money 
and it must be done cheap.” 

Mr. Campeche was a man of some sympathy, and when 
Esther choked up he would stroke her hand in that careful 
manner shown a dog with the mange. Practice had made 
him a conversationalist. He talked more readily when 
a roomful sobbed. 

“She was a noble woman, was your Mamma—yes— 
I know. I have seen a great deal of life. I have been 
an undertaker for many years, so cry, cry your heart 
out,” and similar to the movies big globules of tears 
fell upon the crinkly hide of the old embalmer’s hand. 

Few attended the last rites. Fewer shed a tear. A 
half dozen provision merchants, to whom Mrs. Lecken- 
weiler owed small sums, toed up the stairs and paid in 
respect what they had lost in currency. And there was 
Simon, thinking of the change of the railroad timetable, 
which kept his mind off the corpse and his eyes dry. 

Once he raised his head when the rabbi said, “At this 
time when the soul travels .. .” 

The casket was taken down the slippery stairs, out into 
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the chill street, into the hearse. And then Esther, lean- 
ing on the arm of the black-bearded rabbi, found her 
way into the first carriage, and Simon rode with them. 

The little procession made its way across the avenues 
to the foot of Fifty-ninth Street, across the bridge. 

Under her black veil Esther looked out of the carriage 
window, on which strange crystals had formed. Below 
lay Sutton Place, and further below the grim river flowed, 
the color of modeling wax. Suddenly she broke into a 
cry, her body shook, and she covered her face with her 
black-gloved hands. While passing over Blackwell’s 
Island it seemed to her that the prison windows were 
looking up to her for mercy. She wanted to wave back 
to these stony pupilless eyes, for she believed if Doris 
should chance to look up it would solace her to see that 
in her incarceration she had not been forgotten. But this 
was a doubtful fancy. Doris had been taken to another 
jail. 

At this same moment Doris thought of Esther and 
Mrs. Leckenweiler, and how happy she would be to see 
them again. She felt that after all Mrs. Leckenweiler had 
been justified in her suspicions, and when she was free 
. . - free? Doris went to the little barred window. The 
sky was slate—against it churned woolly steam clouds. 
She thought of how she would tell Esther the truth—how 
it happened, how she had hoped to find her lover. Esther 
would believe—that she felt certain of. 

At one o’clock Esther returned. Suddenly she partly 
realized her isolation. She dined in the little front base- 
ment with an old woman who had been the recipient of 
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Mrs. Leckenweiler’s resentments and old clothes. Early 
that afternoon the woman went to her tenement. 

Esther was alone, horribly alone. She left the little 
front basement, and walked to the kitchen door to look 
out into the depressing back yard, where the snow had 
turned black, where the branches of an old Concord 
grapevine held in their tenacious grip some rotting 
supports. 

She revisualized her mother, her own youth when the 
spring sun muddied the ground, when the sparrows sped 
about madly, when the Ailanthus tree gave forth a nause- 
ating smell, when cats became amorous, and when 
neighbors opened their windows to let in the promise of 
nature’s first truth. 

Then Esther crept up the dark smelling stairs, and 
opened the parlor door; from it there came the soft im- 
prisoned odor of flowers. She went to the window and 
yanked up the shade. The sunless light of the day filled 
the room—she walked to the spot where but a few hours 
before lay the body of her mother. The gamut of human 
conflicts paraded before her fancy—her unaffected grand- 
parents, her affected aunts, her unsuccessful uncles, her 
vagabond father, her exacting mother, their loves, their 
trials, their sufferings . . . their memories commingled 
with the blossom-laden air. 

Esther did not cry, she was too full of its actuality. 
Later that day, as daylight failed and dissolved into 
blackness, the low overhanging snow clouds caught the 
orange rays of the city’s many lights, as a glow cast by 
red hot metal on to the black ceiling of a mill. 

Esther had wandered through the silent house with 
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feline stealth. She would pass her mother’s room, and 
placing her hand on the porcelain knob, open the door, 
look in, and then continue up the stairs to Doris’s room. 
The house was so pregnant with memories, that its silence 
did not oppress her. 

From the kitchen came the high-keyed twittering of 
Keekee, the canary. He sang a chanson of a sunlit land 
before pulling his eyelids from the bottom up over his 
black pinhead pupils. 


The old bedroom clock—that for many years had ticked 
through sickness and health, through those final moments 
when the soul fades out of the body, and when its pulsat- 
ing clicks remorselessly continue, emphasizing the futility 
of all life—rang out in metallic insistency the hour of five. 

Esther again turned the knob of her mother’s room. 
She entered the room, unlocked a small desk, pulled down 
its face. The pigeonholes were crowded with papers. 
There were also little leather boxes, copybooks, old insur- 
ance policies, faded photographs, and other hoarded pos- 
sessions that had meant so much to Mrs. Leckenweiler. 

Esther pulled up a frayed horsehair chair, and under 
the globed, gas light, she put herself to a perusal of her 
Mother’s cherished documents. 

There were bills dating back to her mother’s youth, 
before Esther was conceived. There were letters— 
strange little formal notes which had been sent to her by 
boys, or perhaps men. There were tintypes of Mrs. 
Leckenweiler as a bathing beauty, corseted, black striped 
stockings, and backed by painted waves. There were 

many incomprehensible fragments—one in particular 
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dated “Little Colorado River 1860.” It was part of a 
letter. It read: 


“You are the most beautiful child I ever knew. 
I shall never forget you, the night I left your 
parents; how you hung to your mother’s skirts 
as if you feared that the Indians would get me.” 


This was all that remained of this creased, stained letter. 

It was the first of many letters that Esther dropped 
into a crocheted basket that she had drawn close to her. 

Some of her own copybooks she smiled over, smiled 
at the uselessness of it all. Pages of her own labored pen- 
manship—just words—weak—triumph—raise—death— 
such words. Pages backed by a parent’s fond hope, in 
which Mrs. Leckenweiler beheld visions of position and 
success for her Esther, but which were difficult to revis- 
ualize as the day of their consummation approached. 
And then the maternal hope that had been cherished for 
Esther was overtaken by the relentless creeping of time, 
and suddenly the fringe of the shadow of middle age was 
leaving its impending stain. 

The basket filled, the day grew later. Simon was 
expected. 

Esther found her way to.the old closet in which she 
kept her dolls—eight dolls—images of the children she 
had told Doris nature intended her to mother. Hadn’t 
Esther told Doris how she was like one of her children, 
one of her dream children come to life? Hadn’t one of 
her china figures fallen and broken the day before Doris 
arrived? She had been the oldest and her name was 
Gad, and Doris had filled her place. 
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All the charming fancy she had bestowed upon her 
china dolls tonight lay crushed and broken. And Gad 
too had been taken from her. She could not face her 
little world of make-believe and tell them that their sister, 
who had come to life, born of happiness, was asleep and 
upstairs in a real bed. She tore open the closet door, 
and fell upon her knees, and in the silence of this house 
of memories she delivered herself of a prayer—a prayer 
too strange to be told. She asked forgiveness. Perhaps 
if she had not had so much faith in beauty and emancipa- 
tion her mother would not so soon have gone to her 
eternal rest. 


CHAPTER XV 


Tue law—what is the law? It aggravates the just, 
and places power in the grasp of the wicked. It puts 
the honorable and the righteous in the tenacious grip of 
the guilty and culpable, and exalts them on a platform 
of equality. It is so impartial in its application that it 
subjects the gentleman to the thug’s opinion of him, 
backed by advocates who are more easily swayed by that 
pan of the balance of justice that contains the largest 
nuggets. It is practiced by the members of a profession, 
who realizing its flexibilities are capable of arguing pro 
or con according to accepted and approved precedent. 

Men of supreme legal judgment and experience, and 
pettifoggers of perhaps greater experience, but of more 
blatant chicanery, manifested uncommon interest in the 
mysterious killmg of Thomas Wilkins. Hadn’t Wilkins 
been a man of position, a man of many clubs, of but one 
wife, a splendid home in town, two away from town, 
with cars, horses, dogs, servants, and perhaps a mistress 
or two? But his intimate life had been carefully guarded 
by distances remote. No one had ever objected to his 
social demeanor, his playful wife, his poor golf or his 
parsimony. He paid his bills, kept his temper, remained 
sober, danced well, talked hunting, fishing, cards and the 
stock market with professional suavity. After his death 
no one missed him deeply. He was like most people 


whose exploits crowd out worth-while news in the daily 
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papers—he was unloved. The shock his death engen- 
dered to the many who knew him was cursory. Mrs. 
Wilkins was but indifferently affected by her husband’s 
demise. She disguised with widow’s weeds what other- 
wise she could not feign. They materially enhanced her 
pulchritude, which helped to mitigate her first displeasure 
in mourning attire. 


The winter lost its sting—the days grew longer. The 
city’s streets ran with the filthy waters of the last shovel- 
ful of snow. Men felt that their long trousers became 
a nuisance. Women that they needed new sports’ clothes 
and the open country. Children grew languid in their 
smelly classrooms and craved the exhilarating influence 
of ozonic air. But to Doris the change of season had little 
meaning. She grew an integral part of the stone cell 
in which she had been incarcerated. Her thoughts were 
of him—Alfred Clinton. 

Often he came to see her. When he left her hope trav- 
eled away with him. It was as if her body lingered in 
the tomb, while her spirit followed him out into the sun- | 
shine. She knew of no iron bars, no prison walls, no fears 
or perils of her ultimate fate as long as she felt that he 
thought of her. Her conscience had no remorse now that 
she knew that Thomas Wilkins had deceived her. Some- 
times she was angry with herself, when she thoroughly 
realized the implicit faith she had had in the murdered 
man. But it didn’t dawn on her, not until she met Alfred 
Clinton, that what she had seen in Thomas Wilkins were 
spiritual attributes that existed but in her own mind. 

Her interest in Thomas was born in that maternal 
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instinct which is the heritage of woman, and even after 
his death she felt that if only he had been saved she 
could have been of moral service to him. 

With the advent of warmer days came a noble interest. 
It was a deep concern for Alfred Clinton. It was not 
the transfer of that maternal impulse that had been 
awakened by Thomas Wilkins—it was a craving, a ma- 
ture emotion that some call love, that the tried and tested 
know as being true friendship—a friendship that out- 
lives a momentary passion, a friendship that is seldom 
met. History has recorded such loves as deeds of heroism, 

Down in her peasant heart a fear took root. She 
knew that there existed a great social difference between 
herself and the man who now befriended her. She would 
be willing to offer him her body, even if he would not 
accept her soul. She felt this was a mission... a 
peccable offer, but it was a service she might render her 
broken spirit. And in the moldiness of her cell she 
thought deeply, not feeling any pity for her plight; for 
love had softened its sting. The prison walls were 
planishing her character. 


* *K * * 


That Doris had deliberately shot Thomas Wilkins, 
Esther, who could not be swayed by any opinion, felt 
was “crude fabrication.” 

The dingy unventilated court room listened to Doris 
Drayton’s tale of the strange and mysterious happenings 
that fatal night. Doris told her story on the witness 
stand as if prompted by an invisible force. Quietly she 
recited how Wilkins was shot. She told how the men 
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fought and how powerless she was when the butler caught 
her hand and the gun killed Wilkins. Not until she 
recounted their meeting in Arizona and how she had gone 
to his car for oil, did the jury revive from its court- 
room apathy. 

With her story Doris’s attorney closed his defense of 
the murder charge. Arguments were launched, when 
the Chief Trial Deputy District Attorney devoted sev- 
eral hours, dramatically snapping out a group of dis- 
crepancies in Doris’s testimony. 

Through all the unpleasant ramifications that attend 
a public trial of this nature, Esther never wavered—she 
had implicit faith in Doris. She could not conceive of 
this simple wholesome girl being incriminated in a sensa- 
tional scandal, in which each flaw, every detail, the points 
stressed by the prosecutors, the argument by which the 
State strove to convince the jury, could be delved into 
by everyone who had the price and time to peruse the 
daily papers. New York yellow journalism gloated in 
sensational headlines through the period of the trial. 

The stentorian Autopsy Surgeon testified. He spoke 
in medical terms which induced the jury to indulge in 
mental truancy. 

Bleauvelt told his story. His manner was rather a 
source of stimulation. He expressed himself so much 
better than any other person who had been called upon. 
But Bleauvelt’s recital had been stigmatized because of 
his criminal record, having done time in Pentonville and 
in Holloway, two London jails. 

The testy Japanese cook told what he heard. His 
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story was tinted by impressions founded implicitly on 
crashes, shots, and overhead noises. 

The papers made a great deal of the criminologist’s 
claims, upon which the State would rely to tear down 
Doris’s testimony. 

The trial was a painfully drawn out criminal procedure. 
The dingy unventilated court room grew dingier and more 
stuffy each day. The hours of grilling began to show. 
Doris became apathetic. The prosecutors began unfold- 
ing their vision of the death of Wilkins. 

The following day Chief Trial Deputy District At- 
torney Sohnib, peered over his black-rimmed glasses with 
wet emotionless eyes, and asked the jury that Doris 
Drayton, of Phoenix, Arizona, “that land of unbridled 
brigandage, of horse thieves, of lawlessness, be given the 
extreme penalty—the death penalty, without compromise 
—for the murder of Thomas Wilkins.” 

Esther Leckenweiler waited outside. She walked about 
the corridors, mounted the stone steps, rubbed against 
other anxious emotional participants, read the gold letters 
on the big court room doors, and looked up at the black 
unwashed ceiling that covered the rotunda. To her it 
was as a sunshade that had blown into the mire of bad 
example and of criminal precept. 

On this last day the French girl waited with Esther. 
This depleted sisterhood, Hope and Charity, lingered 
faithfully. One of their trinity was at this moment the 
cynosure of all attention. 

Outside the French girl nervously patted Esther’s hand. 
Esther had been crying. Around her she heard many 
feet, incessant noises as of the snapping of lashes, and 
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the forlorn cries of the doomed. Her ears felt a sonor- 
escent pressure—the coursing of hot water within them— 
and before her eyes shot silver stars. 

“Please,” said she, holding out her colorless hand. 
“Please—take me out of here, into the street.” 

Together they went down the inner gray stone stairs. 
Esther followed an invisible casket borne on the shoulders 
of unfeeling and spectral judges. 

“T believe,” said Esther haltingly, as she reached the 
top of the stairs that led down into the street, “I believe 
I have lost faith.” 

The French girl tried to find some consoling words, 
but she answered Esther with a feigned sympathetic 
touch; for she also was too crowded with depressing 
intimidations. Ever since their meeting in front of the 
court room in the poorly lit corridors they became com- 
plements to one another’s emotions. Theirs was a chance 
acquaintance, but no sooner had they confessed their 
friendship for Doris than their anxiety became mutual, 
and during the trial, whenever they met, there passed 
between them a bond of deep sympathy. 

There was a great warmth in the air, a tinge of summer. 
Doves flapped their wings, and sparrows darted about 
madly, lighting on court house sills and iron bars. 

For two hours the girls waited—waited as children in 
the dark, whose expectations grew fainter because the 
great moment they had prayed for did not materialize. 

When their trust was at its ebb a figure, a worn, weak 
figure of a girl, guarded by two husky men, appeared at. 
the door. It was Doris. She was the color of parchment. 
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Her eyes were wide open, and blindly she looked into 
the light of her freedom. 

The three women met. An inquisitive crowd formed 
about them. The French girl gave Doris a kiss on each 
cheek. Doris said, ‘““Thank you.” 

Esther took her hand, and when she let it go it dropped 
listlessly to Doris’s side. She was led to a private car. 
The three women stepped in. Esther whispered some- 
thing to the chauffeur. The two big men held back the 
crowd, and as the machine snorted away a tomato hit the 
rear window. Its red juice ran in forked rivulets. It 
was no less than the symbol of a broken heart, but it 
was the judgment of one who believed Doris guilty. 

The motor traveled north, through crowded traffic, 
The life and animation reproached Doris. She wanted 
to get away, far away, perhaps back to the West. The 
millions about her suddenly grew more oppressive than 
prison walls. As the motor approached Fifty-first 
Street Doris prepared to get out, but they traveled 
past where stood the old brown stone house of Mrs. 
Leckenweiler. 

“Isn’t that? . . .” Doris hesitated. Perhaps she had 
forgotten where the house stood. Things were so dif- 
ferent to her. The street seemed wider and dirtier, the 
buildings lower, the sky bluer, the noises louder, the 
crowds greater. 

“No,” said Esther. “No... I’ve moved one block 
further west. I sold the house after Mama died.” 

“Your mother dead?” asked Doris, her lips remaining 
open. She wanted to express her regret, but she could 
find no condoling words. 
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When the motor pulled up at Esther’s new home the 
French girl said good-bye, and something about seeing 
her soon again, and then went on her way. 

Up in Esther’s rooms Doris remarked on the beauty of 
the sunlight that through the open window cast large 
golden squares on to the worn carpet. A tree in its early 
garment of new leaves shook like a paper rattle, and 
a piano-player filled the air with harsh tones, and there 
came through the high-fenced back yards the squeak 
of unoiled clothes line pulleys, and over the roof tops 
the deep warnings of ships coming in from tempestuous 
seas, and other ships starting on their journeys. 

All the sounds, the cries, the noises, the tooting of 
horns, the clanging of bells, the roar of the elevated roads 
carried a new significance. It was as if life conspired 
against her, as if even the things not endowed with ani- 
mal life, steam, iron and steel, called to her admonishing 
her not to join them in their ugly labors. 

Together the girls sat at a little table. Esther served 
tea and cakes, and Doris’s inanition found relief in the 
food. To her it was all strangely unreal. She could 
think of little to say. It was an effort for her to speak 
correlatively. The marks of the prison grill had seared 
her soul. 

The afternoon passed quickly, and when the hot orange 
glow tinted the peeling painted brick walls of the houses 
in the rear, Esther shut the windows, pulled down the 
shade, and turned on the electric lights. 

“T want you to stay with me—I have room for you 
here.” Esther waited for Doris’s answer. 

“T don’t know—I don’t know,” and Doris put her 
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hands to her temples to brush away a strange feeling of 
unreality. 

“You know,” she added, “this afternoon when I got 
into that car I didn’t know that Mr. Clinton had sent it 
—not until the chauffeur told us that Mr. Clinton had 
reserved a room for me at the Ritz. But I just couldn’t 
go there. I don’t mind what kind of a place it is, but I 
mustn’t, I mustn’t .. .” She sniffed a little, and jumping 
up she stumbled across the room, threw her arms around 
Esther’s scrawny neck. When the two women separated 
their faces were tear-stained, 

“You must excuse me.” Doris spoke through her 
moistened handkerchief. ‘I’m a dreadful little fool. It 
was wonderful of you to tell the chauffeur what you did. 
Perhaps, if you don’t mind, I'll stay with you tonight; 
but ll be back, back in about an hour or two. Promise 
me you won’t put yourself out. Let me get some food. 
I just can’t go to a restaurant tonight. Il buy some- 
thing to eat, and when I get back we'll have it together.” 

Instinctively she went to the mirror to adjust her hat. 

“Esther dear, V’ll be back.” She kissed Esther’s fore- 
head, and told her “You’re a good woman—a very big 
woman, still to have faith in me.” 

Doris went out into the night. The streets seemed 
not the same that she had trodden before her imprison- 
ment. They were as streets one knew when young, but 
in later years assume different proportions due to the 
playful pranks of unconfined imaginings. 

When she turned a brightly lit corner a man with a 
shaven neck and a frayed dead cigar adhering to his las- 
civious lips snorted, “Hello kid—what’s your business?” 
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She could not publicly resent his remark; she felt that 
during the past weeks she had received sufficient recog- 
nition. She was also conscious of someone shadowing 
her. She hailed a taxi, whispered her destination, and 
sped across town. When she arrived at Alfred Clinton’s 
home, an old woman, a servant with a sour expression 
about her mouth, opened the door. Apparently she had 
been warned that no strangers were to be admitted. 

“What do you want? Mr. Clinton isn’t home.” 

“Tsn’t in! It’s very important, I must see him. Tell 
him it’s Doris.” 

“Wait a minute, I'll see. You wait here,” and the old 
servant rustled up the stairs like a black beetle with a 
lame wing. When she reached the top landing, she hesi- 
tated, glanced down the stair carpet, for she was between 
the dictates of two women. The woman below waited 
silently, the woman above making soft cooing sounds, not 
dissimilar to a peevishly impatient dove seeking grain. 
The old lady descended a step, questioning her judgment 
if it would be well to disturb Mr. Clinton. With a “Why 
not” she xetraced her steps and disappeared. 

She knocked at the drawing-room door. She was still 
unfamiliar in this house of ghastly murder. She got no 
response. Sticking her haggard face between the two 
damask hangings, she whispered, “Excuse me please— 
there’s a lady wishes to see you on most important busi- 
ness she says. She gave her name as Miss Dorens.” 

Mildred Wilkins sat upright. She put down her half 
emptied glass. 

“Will you show her up,” suggested Alfred. 
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“T’ll do that,” answered the old woman, and vanished 
making a sound like a bag of dry leaves. 

‘What is she doing here?” Mildred asked pertinently. 
“TI should imagine you would have been mighty glad to 
get rid of her.” 

Doris stood in the doorway. 

“Come in, do.” Alfred pulled up a chair. “You ladies 
have met before.” 

Flicking the ashes from her black cigarette, Mildred 
said, “We have met, although not formally introduced.” 

“T regret,” Alfred ventured, “that the auspices were 
so sad.” 

The tribulations that Doris’s trial imposed on her made 
it less difficult for her to withstand Mildred’s shameless 
audacity, venturing into the home of a man who had tried 
to save her honor, and through a strange trick of fate had 
at his table the girl who had sought her husband. Lurk- 
ing in the innermost recesses of Mildred’s suspicions she 
felt that Alfred had known of the intimate relation that 
had existed between Thomas Wilkins and Doris Drayton. 
She could not believe that life ever could be so coinci- 
dental. She believed that Doris confessed to him, and 
that because of his love for her he was willing to sacrifice 
this underbred girl of some Western wilderness. She 
loved Alfred for it—it elevated him to her. It was a 
trick that would emancipate her; it was an admirable bit 
of stratagem. 

When she saw Alfred’s manner towards Doris she 
became incensed. She thought this was another trick. 
She had not been in Alfred’s home since that memorable 
afternoon. Why should he have asked this little gutter 
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rat to call this same evening? Or if he had not asked 
her why didn’t he deny himself? 

“Excuse me, Mr. Clinton. You’ve been wonderfully 
good to me. I didn’t want you to think I was inappreci- 
ative. I did not go to the hotel where you reserved a 
room for me. I went over to my friend Esther Lecken- 
weiler’s room. But I’ve come to thank you.” 

“That’s all right, Doris. If you feel happier with her 
it’s quite all right.” 

Then there was a tense silence. The other woman 
remained immobile. Alfred got up, went to a small side 
table to prepare a number of drinks. His cocktail shaker 
was wide, deep, of hammered silver, and the size of a 
dunce’s cap, and into it he poured a recipe more difficult 
to memorize than any pharmaceutical formula. A dash 
of this and one of that, a squeeze of lime, a pinch of 
cloves, a nip of nutmeg, and a tablespoonful of Peruvian 
bitters, and he shook until the beads on his brow vied 
with those on the surface of his retort. 

Three glasses were filled, and before the libation was 
tasted Alfred said, “I drink to the future—may it bring 
happiness to you both.” 

By the time this little company had taken three glasses 
each, Mildred became loquacious, and she removed her 
hat and placed it on her lap. 

“Alfred, what did you put in this,’—and then added 
in a slightly maudlin manner, “Are you dining—alone 
tonight?” 

“T don’t wish to be rude, but I’m leaving town for a 
few days,” 

“Leaving town—going away—Gosh, that’s like a man.” 
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Suddenly Mildred turned to Doris, and taking a lungful 
of her sixth cigarette, she addressed her. Her words 
were smoke-laden. To Doris she appeared on fire. Sud- 
denly she got up. Her hat rolled across the floor, and 
pointing a derisive finger at the girl, she mumbled in a 
drunken, silly, maudlin vehemence. It gave her words a 
hesitant lope, a sort of penultimate twist, for whenever 
Mildred became infused with alcohol her acquired Angli- 
cized social demeanor reverted to sodden Americanisms, 
and uncontrolled blabberings. 

“Get out of here—you hear—do you hear? I like 
your colossal nerve coming up here to him. Don’t play 
the innocent baby doll stuff. I know what you're after 
—I know your kind.” 

“Just a minute, Mildred, please.” Alfred begged her 
to be quiet, but she tore herself from him, and placing 
her hand on Doris’s shoulder shook her. “You don’t 
suppose I'll let you take him from me—you crazy little 
fool—get out!” 

Blandly Doris turned to Alfred. 

“Do you want me to go?” 

“Don’t ask him, you little fool—what would he want 
of you?—you—you shot my husband.” 

As Mildred stepped back she kept her eye on Doris. 
Then resting her weight on one leg, she displayed the 
sinuosity of her serpentine body. Tipping back her 
disheveled head gave her lids a sensuous disdain, and 
her pupils lost their sparkle. 

A molten fire loomed in Doris’s eye. Suddenly, as if 
impelled by some force not her own, she opened wide her 
hands. She stepped up to Mildred, and with a carefully 
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calculated swing slapped her face. Before Mildred could 
recover she beat her again. 

“You little murderess,” cried Mildred. ‘Don’t you 
dare—don’t you dare.” 

She beat at Mildred’s face with precision, each blow 
branding her contempt into Mildred’s sodden semi-con- 
sciousness. Mildred collapsed, falling upon the heavily 
cushioned sofa. 

“Don’t you dare talk like that to me,” said Doris, 
standing over her. “I may not be one of this rotten town 
but just because you’ve taken a glass of moonshine and 
gone loco you start calling me names—do you hear me, 
you dirty skunk?” 

Having delivered herself of her pent contumely, she 
bent over, and burying her stinging fingers in Mildred’s 
tousled hair she yanked up her head. 

“Tf ever I meet one of your kind again I won’t be 
patient—believe me I won’t.” 

She snapped around, put out her hand to Alfred, and 
with a suppressed tremor said, “Good-bye, you’ve been 
mighty good to me. I’m on my way. Perhaps...” 

A moan issued from the sofa. Doris turned. 

“Shut up, you idiot—we shoot your kind out home.” 
Changing her manner, she continued. ‘Perhaps some 
day we'll meet again.” 

Her eyes filled with tears. 

Alfred saw her downstairs to the front door. From 
a large porphyry jar he took a rose, a half open flower, 
and gave it to her. 

They fell into each other’s arms. She kissed him, it 
was a cool sincere kiss of appreciation. 
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He closed the door after her. He could hear her feet 
clatter down the street. She thought only of him. The 
death of Thomas Wilkins no longer rested heavily upon 
her conscience. As she reached the corner of Second 
Avenue a man spoke to her. She turned quickly, and 
before he had a chance to speak another word she burst 
into a string of anathemas that were purely atavistic, 
oaths that had originated along the carboniferous banks 
of the Little Colorado River. She never realized how 
common she could be. It had taken a few gentlemen 
to show her her place. 

Suddenly she awoke to the fact that she had been 
reared among neck-shaven, bull-roping men, pioneers, 
who did not take implicit heed of the Justinian code. 
Their court calendar was the length of a noose, their 
prosecutors the six-shooters. Then she beheld herself 
back in those billowing empty wastelands, and she didn’t 
think so well of it. 

As she crossed Broadway she thought, “To hell with it 
—I’m going.” 

She mounted the steps to Esther’s room as if they were 
the golden stairs that led to Heaven. 


* * *K * 


The New York seasons are different from seasons 
in any other metropolis. Summer is smellier, hotter, 
wetter, more depressing. Autumn snappier, bluer, drier, 
more expensive. Winter slushier, colder, darker, more 
disturbing. Three distinguishable characteristic climatic 
changes—in turn scalded, chilled and ultimately froze the 
patient denizens. 
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Alfred Clinton reclining in a deep armchair, his feet 
up, the morning papers on his knee, back lit by the cold 
blue light refracted through a heavy pane of glass, was 
sniffing. Close to him sat Dr. Sneaks, a hard breathing 
old gentleman. He spoke in the high pitch of a papal 
angel, and his fat hands had quartettes of holes above 
each knuckle, as if the old gentleman had been out steal- 
ing the navels of little children. 

The venerable Dr. Sneaks advised Alfred to do a bit 
of sojourning. 

“My dear boy, I should say that a trip to Bermuda, 
or California, or Florida—a change of climate would be 
beneficial.” 

Then Dr. Sneaks forced a sneeze into his handkerchief. 

Encouraged by the expert advice of the pudgy Sneaks, 
Alfred sent for illustrated timetables. For two days he 
devoted himself to their perusal. They informed him 
how easily a tourist can be kicked about, from temple 
to waterfront, for so many pounds sterling, first class, 
and so few pounds sterling second class. In most of the 
little half-tone illustrations tourists always seemed being 
carted about on funiculars, on the backs of naked colored 
men, in jinrikishas, on top of painted elephants, in long 
black boats with a man at the back straining himseli— 
“and this is globe trotting,” thought Alfred. All one has 
to have is money, and when once the fare and its various 
taxes are paid, puffing transports, and snorting engines, 
men and beasts do the rest. 

“Perhaps,” thought he, “this mass formation isn’t such 
a good idea—why not hoof it alone.” 

One circular contained many little cuts of Italy. 
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Florence taken from the hill, where stands a replica of 
Michael Angelo’s David, attracted him. Other half tones 
of the palaces of the Uffizi, the Medici, the Pitti, the via 
Tournabuoni, the facade of the Duomo, the Piazza Dona- 
tello with its little English cemetery sleeping in the center 
of the square like a sparsely garnished plank steak, under 
which rested the demised speakers of English and its 
dialects—for hadn’t Americans too been laid in its sacred 
ground? 

When Alfred opened the circular, upon its back he saw 
a gouache drawing of all of Italy, from its water soaked 
toe to the mountainously frayed top of the boot. He 
sank into an innocent sleep. Italy slid out of his relaxed 
fingers on to the floor, and he dreamed of mesa and 
desert wastes. 

Whether it was the little Protestant Florentine grave- 
yard that decided him is difficult to say. Instead he 
traveled West through his own United States. There was 
nothing very inspiring to Alfred, passing through black, 
smoky, manufacturing towns, that from the train window 
seemed of equal proportions and hopelessness. The 
prodigality of it all worried him. The whole country 
looked to him like an experiment in jig-saw architecture— 
built by men and women who had faith in the rallying 
family—decrepit chateaux of conceit, monuments to that 
blind faith that cherishes the hope that the child will 
hover around its parental nest. : 

Kansas looked to him like a burnt wheat cake that had 
been soaked in honey. Then into a bigger, granite land, 
where as yet men had not hacked away much of its 
beauty. 
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Alfred chilled his cheek against the Pullman window 
as the train lumbered Southwest, through New Mexico. 
There the country swept away into arrested brown waves, 
the color of a doe’s fur, and above, against.a greenish 
blue sky, sailed round puffs of smoke from the Manitou’s 
pipe of good will. 

These miles of untenanted land captivated him. The 
strange little brown houses with their blue-black haired 
Indians moving about in measured time, caused him to 
contemplate the crowded tenements of New York. After 
all why should men live like maggots in a cheese, if 
Nature offered the glory of these vast domains. Had 
man grown so gregarious that he could not tear himself 
from his festering flock? Did he prefer rubbing elbows 
with struggling, sordid maimed souls to the exhilaration 
of pure air and life growing sunlight? 

A train guard passed through the car. Alfred put out 
his hand and touched his arm. “Excuse me, I have a 
through ticket to California. Is there any place I could 
stop over?” 

“Nothing much in this country,” the guard informed 
him. “Phoenix, in Arizona, isn’t a bad town—a couple of 
good hotels. If you like you can get off at Maricopa, 
meet the A.E.R.R. but we don’t get there until 9.45 
tomorrow morning.” 

“Think Ill stop over. This country is new to me.” 

“T’ll tell the conductor. You’re in ‘Abigail’ drawing- 
room?” The train guard walked away, and as he opened 
the observation platform door a gray alkali blew into 
the car. 
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“Certainly,” thought Alfred, “Phoenix, Arizona—I’ll 
try to find her. It will bring a little joy to her.” 

At 9.50 the long line of powdered cars pulled into 
Phoenix. The refulgence of the winter’s sun made the 
shadows a deep blue. There was a glorious brightness 
about everything. People in dusty, noisy motors, jounced 
about wildly, seemingly in a great hurry. The inhabitants 
in the street lounged and ambled about as if they still 
lived in the day before. Their necks were shaven, which 
in turn they protected with large brimmed hats. They 
must subconsciously have felt that the cleaner their necks 
the more excuse for umbrella-shaped head coverings. 
Both men and women wore high-heeled boots, which 
caused them to tip-toe like cockatoos looking for some- 
thing. Later Alfred discovered that their rapid driving 
was their irate resentment in having given up the bucking 
Appelusa. 

It was all a great shock to Alfred’s xsthetic sensitiv- 
ities, but a relief to his nervous system. The West he 
had read of since he could spell Indian lay about him. He 
was a little disappointed—electric lights everywhere, 
United Tobacco shops, dress suits in shop windows, Dun- 
dee marmalade in the delicatessen stores, Spanish Renais- 
sance banks, splendid schools, and a partly completed 
Mormon temple. 

His hotel room was very comfortable. After his ablu- 
tions he went to the post office to inquire if they knew 
of a family by the name of Drayton—Doris Drayton in 
particular. 

The post office clerk, in belted jacket, blue silk shirt, 
and green knitted tie, refused to look up when spoken to. 
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Nevertheless he heard, for he said, ““Drayton—Drayton 
—couple of Draytons. It may not be old Mrs. Drayton 
—old Squab Drayton you’re looking for?” 

“T don’t think so. The girl I’m looking for is quite 
young,” remarked Alfred. 

“No young Draytons here at all—all pretty old— 
thirty and over. If you’re sure she came from this town 
why don’t you try Squab Drayton—may be related. 
Quite a walk, three miles or over.” Looking through the 
window the clerk said, ‘““Any one of them taxis will take 
you”—then pointed to a Ford. ‘That Dickerson—he 
goes out that way—sure he’ll take you.” 

“Thank you—you’re very kind,” and before the ma- 
chine shuttled out from between other ramshackle cars 
Alfred addressed shriveled Mr. Dickerson. 

“Excuse me—are you going out towards Squab Dray- 
ton’s estate?” 

Dickerson spat. “You mean Drayton’s Ranch?” 

“T believe I do.” 

“Well step in—be careful of them jars of jam. aust 
keep your feet up here. Il take you out that way— 
glad to.” 

On the running board sat a black dog of uncertain 
pedigree. He was covered with fleas, and could scratch 
his ears with his hind legs while the car chattered along. 

The two men talked about recent developments. 
Dickerson did most of the talking. He was fifty-seven 
and had had three wives. Six of his children went East. 
Ace, his oldest son, ran an elevator in an office building 
in New York. 

Beyond them loomed the Superstition Range—crisp 
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and blue. Cubists would have paid homage to these 
strange rock formations, to find something in Nature that 
mildly suggested their badly conceived attempts. 

When they got into the open country Dickerson el- 
bowed Alfred, winked his eye, and pointed down. 

“Do you like jam, partner?” 

“Hardly ever eat it,” Alfred rejoined. 

“Eat it!” said Dickerson in surprise. “Don’t you 
never drink none? It’s pure stuff I'll vouch.” 

Dickerson reached between Alfred’s knees and brought 
up 2 bottle encased in sackcloth. He yanked out the 
cork with his tobacco-stained teeth, put the corp into his 
coat pocket, and lifted the bottle to his lips. Then he 
handed it to Alfred. 

“Don’t think it’s good for me,” Alfred explained. 

“Lungs brought you here—no better place under the 
sun.” 

Suddenly the Ford snorted into low. The fliea-bitten 
hound jumped down, wiggled, skipped about, and did 
a bit of sniffing. 

“That there house is where Squab Drayton lives.” 

About a hundred yards to the East, across the wide 
dusty road, stood a long low line of whitewashed shacks. 
The runs were spotted with white birds that in the gusts 
of winds moved about like torn paper. 

Alfred tripped out of the car, thanked Dickerson and 
offered him two dollars. ‘I’m not that sort,’ snorted 
Dickerson. 

Alfred proceeded to walk towards the Squab Farm. 
The main building was not much larger than a flagman’s 
house. There was a door in the middle, and on either 
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side a double hung window. One step up, on the little 
overhanging porch, stood two rockers, sadly in need of 
repair—both chairs had suffered the pressure of weighty 
posteriors. On one seat a cat, the color of an unwashed 
coffee cup, basked with one open eye. 

Alfred stood before the house. Beyond lay a great 
silence. The Phoenix Mountains, the four cold blue 
peaks of the Marzatzal Range, shaped like broken razor 
edges. The land that shot out and away to the jagged 
hills was uninhabited. There were no familiar dronings, 
no song of birds, no rivulets with gurgling water, gallop- 
ing away through meadow land, no mooings of cattle— 
Nature held a great unbroken silence. From the runs 
behind the little main building came the staccato cluck- 
ings of many squab chickens. 

Alfred knocked at the door. Flakes of white-wash fell 
away. From within came a tap tap tap. The door was 
opened by Patrick Mullen—Patipeg. Part of his beard 
was still a deep blue black, but the mildew of age had 
grayed the fringe that covered his chest. 

“Excuse me,” Alfred remarked by way of explanation. 
It was difficult for him to see, for the room was black in 
contrast to the strong light of the noonday glare. 

“Could you tell me if a Miss Drayton lives here—Miss 
Doris Drayton?” 

“Doris Drayton,” repeated the old man. “Come in— 
have a chair.” 

Alfred stepped into the little front room. He remained 
standing as Mullen tapped to the back door on his one 
real leg and his wooden one. 

“Granny—mother,” Patipeg called in a loud voice. 
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A woman’s voice, dead and toneless, was carried on a 
cloud of frying bacon. The two men waited. Glancing 
around Alfred noticed plaques of walnut birds, decrepit 
furniture, a dusty organ, a plush framed picture of a girl, 
a full busted girl that mildly suggested Doris, but there 
was a wilfulness about the eyes, and the cut of the sleeves 
was of twenty years ago. 

The slow sanded drag of feet announced Granny 
Drayton. As she stood in the door she was as a Pagan 
prophetess come to life. She was the color of an old tree 
trunk—soft browns, faded purples, dusty siennas—and 
her garments were shedding like the bark of a eucalyptus. 
About her angular shoulders hung a frayed kerseymere 
shawl, her head was crowned by a sparse halo of gray 
fluff, soft as the seed of a dandelion. The parching winds, 
the siccative properties of Arizona, had mummified her 
cheeks. Her eyes—dry wells that no longer reflected the 
light of living things. 

“Mother,” yelled Patipeg, “Mother, he’s come to see 
Doris—Doris he’s come to see.” 

The old lady crept to a wired chair—its greasy wooden 
arms had a way about them, begging people to sit down. 

Mrs. Drayton backed up like a horse stepping into the 
shafts of a wagon, but she misjudged, and one of the 
arms of the chair was sat upon. It spurred the apoplectic 
old woman into a barely audible purr of surprise. She 
tried again, sat down, and breathed asthmatically. 

“How is Doris?” she asked. 

“Doesn’t know how she is Mother, wants to know 
where—where she is.” 

Patipeg always spoke in a loud voice, but the brighter 
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the sun the less the old lady heard. With her scrawny 
fingers she raked at her knees in the manner of a de- 
structive cat. 

“Where—where is she?” spoke Grandmother Drayton. 
“Could we but tell where. It is a year or more since she 
went away. What has become of her?” The old woman 
directed her interrogation towards the ceiling, the walls. 
Slowly she turned her head, looked in the direction of 
Alfred and asked “You know Doris?” 

“YT met her in New York.” Alfred spoke loudly. 

“In New York—New York, that sink of iniquity. But 
Doris knows how to take care of herself. Is she doing 
well?” 

Alfred walked to where the old lady sat. ‘Doris asked 
me to call on you. She thought she would be home by 
this time, but before she left she said ‘If I’m detained, 
if I don’t get there before you do, give my grandmother 
this.” 

Alfred opened his bill fold, and taking two new fifty 
dollar bills he forced them into the hand of the woman. 
She had heard but half of Alfred’s lie. “It’s from Doris,” 
he repeated. 

This Mrs. Drayton understood. Her glassy eyes were 
turned up to Alfred. 

“T always knew she was doing well—I knew she hadn’t 
forgotten us.” 

Alfred took her hand, said good-bye, and thanked 
Patipeg. He stepped into the sunlight, the silence became 
oppressive. One lone figure, an Apache, shambled along 
the dusty road. 

Alfred passed this Indian. 
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Great silence—little squab farm—Indian going East, 
Alfred going West, and beyond—the Superstition Range 
crisp as ice. 

As Alfred looked back, stealing a final impression, 
old Grandma Drayton stood in the doorway waving good- 
bye, but she waved toward the dust of the Indian, mis- 
taking him for the good stranger who had brought her 
word that Doris would soon come back. 


CHAPTER XVI 


Ir will be remembered that a year ago Alfred Clinton 
sat in the seclusion of his homely library with the time- 
tables of all Europe on his knees. One circular in par- 
ticular had attracted him. It contained reproductions of 
Italy, of Florence. 

The winter was again upon New York, and Aifred 
suddenly grew horribly depressed. Men ano have re- 
sisted the stabilizing influence of marriage are prone to 
gratifying their roving propensities. 

“Why not Florence?” he remarked to Dr. Sneaks. “I 
need a change of air. I’m horribly bored with myself.” 

He procured his passage. He visited London; flew to 
Paris, motored to Nice, entrained to Genoa, Bologna, 
Florence. He took lodgings at an old hotel, a palatial 
building constructed by a banker four hundred years ago, 
a friend of that Tournabuoni lady who was painted in 
the strange fashion of holding her entwined fingers on 
her protruding stomach. 

The room the manageress gave Alfred was as large as 
the studio of a New York duplex apartment—high walls 
done in volutes and molding that encompassed dark 
pictures of a group of thin-legged gentlemen that looked 
very dissipated, and among them was a woman, tight 
sleeved, bepearled, with shaven eyebrows and a dissolute 
cast suffusing her sneering features. 
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The room was chilly—much chillier than Alfred’s New 
York library on the coldest day in winter. That eve- 
ning he crawled into bed with a hot water bottle, cursing 
from under the cover the “damn liars who get up those 
snaring circulars.” 

The following morning he waited for the sun, but the 
sun refused to do what the travel folders had assur- 
edly promised. A butler, whose name was Duccio, 
brought him breakfast on a metal tray, coffee in a metal 
pot, rolls and a cup the size of those porcelain receptacles 
dedicated in gold Gothic type to Papa and his overhang- 
ing mustache. 

Duccio, in loquacious adoration, and a stained suit of 
dinner clothes willed to him by an English gentleman who 
took French leave of Florence and a Florentine, stood at 
the foot of the bed rubbing dry stains of coffee deeper 
into his hands. 

“You never been Florence before now?” 

“Never have,” Alfred remarked, back of a mouthful 
of hot unsedimented coffee. 

“It not always cold like now—when the sun he shine, 
hot like New York in summer. I know—was barber on 
Eighth Avenue.” 

“What do you people do when you’ve seen the sights?” 
Alfred asked. 

“We Florentines never see the sight—long as we live, 
we love.” 

It made Alfred nervous watching Duccio. He dry 
washed his hands incessantly. Suddenly Duccio looked 
down, then up, and rushed to the window. 

“T think he is coming from behind.” 
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“What behind—what are you talking about?” Alfred 
demanded. 

“Our sun,” Duccio expostulated. ‘Perhaps,’ con- 
tinued Duccio, “perhaps you like to see the galleria, the 
paintings?” 

“Never want to see another painting in my life—fed 
up with pictures. Rather lie down in a big chair and 
look at picture books, to chasing around galleries.” 

“Perhaps you like to play?” Duccio inquired in a voice 
that savored of something off color. 

Alfred looked up sternly. 

“J mean,” said Duccio, “baccara, gambling, card 
games—a fine place.” 

Alfred pulled up his knees. ‘That sounds interesting 
—where is the place?” 

Duccio had taken the tray from Alfred’s hands, and 
standing in a manner similar to the immobile attitude of 
those wooden multi-colored Venetian blackamoors, he 
informed Alfred that the address was Piazza Donatello 
No. 5, and added “What you do is knock, and walk 
inside and win.” 

Alfred repeated the address. He had quite forgotten 
that he had read about the public square on which faced 
the gambling house recommended by Duccio. 

That evening Florence looked forsaken—as if someone 
had locked the town and had thrown the key into the 
Arno. Alfred left his hotel and sauntered away toward 
where dim street lights protruded from dingy palaces. 
There was little animation in the narrow stone flanked 
ways that led to the public square he sought. Above ran 
a jagged ribbon of night-blue sky. No sonorous melodies 
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filled the air, no troubadours strummed their stringed 
instruments under the balconies of suppressed vestals. 
Over the walls of a tangled garden, from the second story 
of a low studio building emanated the raucous scrape of 
an American jazz record. People were dancing. A few 
were old. A young man swung open a window, and in 
American-English said, “Gosh, it’s hot.” 

Alfred walked on much annoyed. When he left the 
hotel he feared the stiletto. When he reached the open 
square he feared that another shock of jazz Americanism 
would disillusion him. But here everything was quiet. 
It was as if the houses that surrounded the little oval 
cemetery had absorbed the peace of those little graves 
upon which stood little white headstones, like loaves of 
sugar set on end. Here the trees sighed in the breeze.. 

“That’s a job—caring for a handful of English graves,” 
thought Alfred. 

Alfred found No. 5 and sounded the bell. A very fat 
man in knee breeches and gold braid opened the door. 
It was a large door, with a lion’s head in the middle of it. 

“Excuse me, is this the Club—the—the Sporting 
Club?” 

“The Gentlemen’s coatroom is ai the left, sir.” 

The entrance hall was of multi-grained marble. A 
flight of stone steps led to another floor. On the landing 
a door led to a little room. In this room sat a woman, 
immersed in reading. She was dressed in gray, and upon 
her nose wore a pair of horn rimmed glasses. 

On the second floor a marble arch led to a high room. 
A rich buttery painting by Guercino covered the ceiling. 
Long hangings of deep purplish red enriched the walls. 
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In the center of this room stood a long table. Many 
sat silently around the green baize, intent on the gyrations 
of a roulette wheel. Here, leaning upon dimpled elbows, 
sat the Hon. Isabel Mumps. Upon her arm dangled the 
service stripes of many liaisons. Close to her sat the 
Marchese della Penulta. Twenty years ago it was she 
whose illicit intimacy with Willy Mohawk aroused Chi- 
cagoans’ indignation to envy, But since Willy first played 
with her she had become wattle-necked and more myopic, 
and now tried to forget what she had originally lost in the 
chance of losing more. 

There were well dressed men, some of France, of Eng- 
land, of Algeria, of Holland, of America both North and 
South, and all had impending flesh pouches. One man 
particularly attracted Alfred. He was old—of the bil- 
liard ball variety of cranial development. The massive 
chandelier that appended from one of Master Guercino’s 
clouds and hung in crystalline effulgence, was reflected 
in the old gentleman’s oily head. He had a subaqueous 
expression, as if he had spent most of his life with mer- 
maids, and now that he had left these haunts of the sea- 
urchin for a breath of perfume-laden air, he had become 
parboiled, giving him a pink and ruddy glow. Whenever 
he placed his bets he kept his eye on the counters, or 
bank notes, until the little ivory ball fell into a number, 
and then he would look away at a woman. If the croupier 
raked in his money he raised the places where his eye- 
brows should have been. His eyebrows being lifted most 
of the time, it gave him the expression of a baby that 
couldn’t focus on a rattle, and it made the old gentleman 
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look very foolish. In the parlance of the coquette he had 
“that ninnyhead glower of easy money.” 

Alfred, looking over the shoulders of the players, be- 
came more attracted by this stout old man. His action 
was as automatic as the bobbing head of a china man- 
darin. The woman he glanced at was very thin. The 
color of her skin was warm ivory, her hair a rich sienna 
red, her eyes were framed in blue nimbuses. Her sleeve- 
less dress was blue black. Upon her thumbs she wore 
two rings, and about her neck a string of black pearls. 

Who was this old gentleman? Was the woman in 
black his daughter? 

Alfred made his way to where she sat. She played 
each turn of the wheel. 

At first he was uncertain. He could not believe -it 
was she. 

He ventured to address her, as if he feared that the 
mention of her name would frighten her. 

“Doris—Doris.” 

She made a half turn in her chair, looked up and re- 
mained silent. Then she spoke his name, and her deli- 
cately tinted lips remained open. In this suspended ani- 
mation of surprise her eyes filled, and two large black 
tears stole from her mascarated lashes. 

She gathered up her counters and her gold coins and 
dropped them into a diamond mesh bag, welcoming the 
opportunity to look away. Her heart was full. She 
flushed, then grew pale, rose from her seat, and touching 
Alfred’s hand whispered, “Come with me.” 

Unobserved, save by the immaculate old man, they 
threaded their way through the players, out on to a stone 
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balcony. A curved stair led down into a moss-covered 
garden, where ilex trees, dark and sinister, pointed to 
the stars. Doris was too moved to speak. She caught 
hold of Alfred’s hand and forced it to her lips. A foun- 
tain trickled its accompaniment. 

“Alfred, how strange to meet you here.” She lowered 
his hand, looked into his eyes, and after a moment, 
“Alfred, you have changed.” Softly her fingers stole up 
his arm, touched the hair on his temples, and she 
repeated, “You have changed, dear boy.” 

Alfred sighed. “Doris, at first I couldn’t believe it 
was you—the same Doris, the Doris I met. . .” 

“Don’t,” she admonished. ‘Thank God that’s over. 
I have often thought of you—the trouble I caused you.” 

They strolled down the gravel walk, out of the light 
that fell from the Guercino room. Beyond, a couple of 
miles to the north, lay the town of Fiesole, its lights 
dancing blue. The air lay still upon the efflorescent gar- 
den. Crippled marble fauns stood guard over them. 

“Doris,” ventured Alfred, “you must tell me what 
became of you after you left me—did you ever go back 
to your Arizona home?” 

She smiled. “I never went back. You see my family 
would never have forgiven me. My parents died years 
ago, and my grandmother is an unforgiving old thing— 
horribly rich, just owns miles and miles of land. She has 
splendid help and is happy. After all a grandmother is 
one too many generations removed. She couldn’t under- 
stand—she wouldn’t forgive.” 

She forced a little, insincere giggle. She had been chal- 
lenged by Alfred’s intent look. 
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“Tell me, what brought you here?” Alfred demanded. 
_“Him—he did,” and she pointed toward the large 
window filled with golden light. “He did. Didn’t you 
notice a nice, fat, clean old man?” 

“Ts he an Englishman?” 

“No English in him—he’s Dutch, from Amsterdam. 
Owner of Javanese coffee plantations.” 

“But Doris, you mustn’t mind, I’m interested—did you 
know each other in New York, back home?” 

“T met him in the Hague. Now, I suppose you want 
to know how I got there. I'll tell you. Esther, Esther 
Leckenweiler, took me. When Esther sold her New York 
house she received quite a sum of money. She felt we 
both were in need of a rest. Esther is wonderful. She 
is like an understanding and blind mother. Wherever I 
go, she goes. She is here tonight, waiting for me.” 

Alfred remembered the little gray woman with the 
horned spectacles, reading in the room off the first turn 
on the stairs. 

Slowly Doris looked about. She felt partly secluded 
under the ilex tree. Suddenly she threw her hands about 
Alfred’s neck. His arms closed about her thinly clad 
body. 

“Take me,” she whispered. “Take me—I’ve been a 

fool, a dreadful fool.” 
- She forced her hot lips to his mouth. A strange, 
hitherto unfelt rapture filled her body. Once she had 
waited—once she had sought a man, but never had she 
drunk at the chalice of mad desire, and as they stood in 
the silence of this Italian garden she breathed her love, 
her soul into his consciousness. 
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“I want to die in your arms—I do honestly.” This was 
her only thought—the only thought she expressed. 

The Dutch gentleman was doing so well at his game 
that he cared not at this moment where Doris. was. 

And Esther was lost in her text book. 

“I’m leaving for Naples day after tomorrow,” Alfred 
told Doris. 

“Leaving—going to leave me? My Dutch boy 
wouldn’t mind if you stayed. His only real passion is 
gambling, and to see me happy. You mustn’t go— 
promise me.” 

Alfred patted her hand. He thought of the day after 
tomorrow, Naples, the steamer to New York; but most 
of all he thought of Phoenix, Arizona, of that poor wither- 
ing old grandmother, and how Doris had lied to him 


about her. 
A doubt came to him, seasoned with disillusionment. 


* * K K 


Mildred Wilkins had gone to Venice. She liked Venice 
because its quiet, flanked by monumental homes, its 
slinking canals, its ducal square, filled her with romance, 
especially now that her young Italian, her New York 
Everglade dancing partner, had returned to his family 
palace. 

Together they sat upon a balcony. He was trying 
to make a drawing of Mildred. 

The evening sun sank golden into the Adriatic. The 
wind clawed the waters of the murky canal below them. 
Mildred got up, walked to the young Italian, and looking 
down at his attempt of her likeness she took his hand, 
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and said, “Come, there are other things you can do better 
than draw.” 

The large hall back of the little vari-colored marble 
columns was as silent as death. They went in. The 
windows were closed. The chill late afternoon air was 
bolted out. 

* * * * 

But Doris never wrote to Alfred. He never received 
word of her. Often in his New York home, in his silent 
library, when the chills of winter chattered at his win- 
dows, when his hearth fire cast yellow tongues of light 
over his richly crowded walls, when moaning fog horns 
filled the snow-powdered air with their ominous warn- 
ings—Alfred would contemplate with salient regret how 
much he had missed the things life had held out to him. 

Tonight the chime of a distant church bell came to 
him. He had never heeded it before. It came from 
across the river. In all these years he had never noticed 
it, but tonight it awakened in him a memory—a memory 
of Doris Drayton and the little garden of the ilex trees. 

He opened a drawer, found a folder—the same folder 
that he had perused the evening old Dr. Sneaks advised 
him. Alfred opened it. The Piazza Donatello—how 
different from his first impression. To him this repro- 
duction was no longer a little flat halftone—it was life, 
redolent with a deep, potent memory, 

He walked over to a small table, took out a silver 
embossed bottle, and poured himself a long drink. He 
held up the glass, and said, “Doris, where are you—Doris 
I miss you—this—that we meet again—in an Italian 
garden.” 
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He drained his glass. 

This evening he deeply craved her friendship. He 
stood before the fire, his hands behind his back, and when 
his little clock beat six in its high metallic key, he turned 
to verify its warning, and behind the ormolu figure of a 
reclining Daphne he saw his face reflected in the mirror 
above the marble mantel shelf, 

“Great God!” he whispered. “I am getting old—am 
old.” He put his fingers to his graying temples, and 
through a contiguity of memory again thought more 
vividly of how Doris had put her fingers to his hair. 

When a man has lived forty or more years the future 
is a hazard he does not like to meditate on. This is the 
age when the shadows gather. Has his life capped its 
highest potentialities, and is he to manifest his first in- 
firmities in speaking of what has happened, rather than 
what is to happen, and to crave a recurrence of the past? 

He looked at his table calendar. “Today is the tenth— 
let me see . . . I'll be able to get away in twelve days. 
I need Europe. Everyone needs Europe. It’s tonic, 
especially when a man is growing old.” 


* * * * 


A Mediterranean transport landed Alfred at Naples. 
He spent a night in the Hotel Vesuve, and from his bed 
enjoyed a view of the bay, with Capri beyond like a 
saddle floating on the sea. The sun was gloriously bright 
and it filled him with new hope. His soul became en- 
livened at the thought of visiting that sainted ground 
where for a moment had flared his greatest emotional 
conquest. 
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‘“Doris—it doesn’t really matter much where you are 
as long as you are happy.” But he thought of the fat 
Dutchman—he was old, impotently old. By comparison 
he was young, procreatively young, still young enough 
to eventually develop into a dangerous grandfather. 
Already Italy had done its work. Only three short weeks 
ago in his Sutton Place home his outlook on life was 
hopeless. 

He drove about Naples in a toy Victoria behind a 
loquacious liar, and a horse that wore a breathing strap 
and galloped about playfully. Wasn’t everybody happy? 
Why shouldn’t the horse jump about if he felt like it? 
He passed a funeral, preceded by a band. It was a 
sumptuous catafalgue—why not a sumptuous ostrich 
plumed, incense burning catafalque if it gave the living 
a modicum of satisfaction and relief? 

Three days later he arrived in Florence. The town, 
the buildings, the streets, seemed to have grown smaller. 


He was disappointed to find that his memory had played ~ 


him false. 

Late that afternoon, after he had changed his clothes, 
he sauntered out. He was immaculately dressed, and 
paying homage to a long cherished memory he put a 
flower in the lapel of his jacket, and carried a stick. He 
had never been so happy. “Strange,” thought he, “what 
a little mental scar can do for one.” 

As he walked toward the Piazza Donatello he looked 
into the eyes of all women, for were not all women a part 
of his great scheme of things. He thought what he might 


be doing that very moment in New York. He looked at — 


his wrist watch. It was three-thirty—ten-thirty in the 
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morning in New York. He visualized himself going up 
_ an elevator with a carful of unsavory people who gave 
off a chill, as meat that had just been taken out of a 
butcher’s ice box. New York—what had New York to 
offer? 

When he reached the little garden where he had heard 
an American throw open his window, he twirled his stick 
about his fingers and said “Hello, old garden.” 

Beyond lay the square, and across from it the house— 
the Club, and back of it the ilexes. The actuality of it 
all deprived him of some of that fanciful vision he had 
held so sacred. He walked around the oval cemetery. 
He felt that inasmuch as everyone must die, no better 
place for burial could be found. He stopped before the 
gambling house. Even the lion’s head on the large door 
had shrunken. He stuck the crook of his stick inside 
the lion’s mouth. Suddenly the door was yanked open. 

“Ts this still the Club?” Alfred asked. His stick, hav- 
ing been yanked out of his hand, was now swinging on 
the open door, but still appended from the lion’s jaws. 

The butler, who daily had been summoned in like fash- 
ion, was greatly annoyed. The stick fell on to the marble 
floor. The butler picked it up and threw it into the gutter 
—then slammed the door. 

“That’s all right,” thought Alfred. “If that fellow 
knew how happy I feel he would have been twice as 
mad.” 

Having paraded around the square several times he 
looked for a spot from which he had not as yet obtained 
a vista. 

He went into the cemetery. The trees cast their play- 
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ful shadows on the graves. He read some of the epitaphs. 
One read “born in Philadelphia, U.S.A.”—another “born 
in Manchester, England.” There was a grave of a little 
child—Mrs. Browning had written a poem to her memory. 
When Alfred reached the little knoll in the center he could 
gain a glimpse of the garden of the ilex, and he remem- 
bered how on that night the lights of Fiesole hung on the 
hills like a broken chain of brilliants. 

A new white headstone attracted him. He read its 
inscription. His knees gave way; for the pressure of the 
world suddenly bore him down. He re-read her name— 
ker name. He re-read the date. He read the gold let- 
tered words on a little black ribbon that hung from a 
mud-spattered wreath of immortelles. He stood a long 
time at the foot of the little sinking mound. ; 

Suddenly a voice called from the gate lodge ‘Closing 
time, sir. We lock up now.” 

He took the flower from his coat and laid it on the 
grave, saying, “Doris—good-bye.” 

Alfred went down the gravel path. As he reached the 
small stone lodge, the woman had closed the iron gate. 
Alfred put his hand into his pocket, gave the woman a 
hundred-franc bill, and told her to buy flowers for the 
new grave of the American girl on the hill. She thanked 
him, and swung open the rusted bars. Alfred went on his 
way. The lock clicked behind him. ota 

Then Esther closed the lodge door and fell into crying. 
When she lifted her head she said, “Thank God he didn’t _ 
know me, I could never have told him that she killed _ 
herself for love of him.” “ade 

THE END duane 
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